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Foreword 


The masters of the Communist dominated countries make great 
efforts to prevent their people from learning the truth concerning 
conditions beyond the Iron Curtain. But surprisingly little has 
been told our own people in America about the desperate extent to 
which organized groups have gone to suppress dissemination of 
truths concerning the historical happenings of our day. A black 
curtain has been dropped over many pages of the current record 
and woe-betide those who would reveal such facts as are unpala- 
table for the hierarchy of the elect. 

The eminent historian, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, has said that 
“never since the Dark and Middle Ages have there been so many 
powerful forces organized and alerted against the assertion and 
acceptance of historical] truths as are active today.” He asserted 
further that the American smearbund operating through news- 
paper columnists, pressure-group intrigue and espionage, had ac- 
complished about as much in the way of intimidating honest intel- 
lectuals as Hitler, Goebbels, Himmler and the Gestapo did in Nazi 
Germany. They went to extremes in support of the New Deal Ad- 
ministration and had endeavored to suppress all opposition thought 
in order that the people would accept the material then being fed 
them by official propagandists. Unfortunately great numbers of 
our people followed that line for years without thinking and 
without compulsion. 

Disclosures during the hearings on the dismissal of General 
Douglas MacArthur and subsequent proof of Communist influence 
and corruption in high government places, served to bring belated 
criticism from many editorial writers and speakers. There was 
revealed a pattern of deceit and direct aid to the enemies of our 
country, which extended over a period of nearly two decades. 

A motley array of propagandists, pseudo intellectuals, wealthy 
diletantes, sycophants and alien affiliated schemers were en- 
trenched in important departments of our government, no small 
number of them being sympathetic to our enemies. Persons of 
dubious loyalty were placed in positions where they could and did 
give greater aid to foreign nations then to our own country. Pen- 
alties were imposed on those who exposed and opposed them. Even 
the war in Korea did not deter some of them from continuing their 
activities. 

Agencies of the New Deal administration sought by intimidation, 
coercion and even by false charges to effectively discredit and 
silence those individuals who had the temerity to challenge their 
policies and programs. 

With the outbreak of World War I, in 1939, every department 
of the Administration was geared toward American participation 
in the conflict, regardless of protestations to the contrary. Med- 
fums for the dissemination of news were, to a large extent, coerced 
into accepting the attitude of the Administration. Subsequent ex- 
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posures in books and articles by members of the President’s cab- 
inet, also by civilian and military officers of the government at 
that time, verify this. 

When the facilities of certain European broadcasting stations 
were made available to this writer early in the war as mediums 
for presenting facts, which were at variance with the fiction being 
presented by collaborationists with the Administration, they were 
used. Those facilities were used for the sole purpose of exposing 
and opposing the influences that brought us to the brink of na- 
tional and international disaster. 

Winston Churchill is reported to have declared that he would 
have welcomed the aid of Satan himself, in Britain’s war against 
Germany, if Satan could ‘have been useful. In the .same manner 
this writer used the facilities of the German radio—prior to Amer- 
ica’s official entry into the conflict—in order to report personal 
observations from Europe and to record views, opinions and warn- 
ings of disaster if the Administration’s course was not exposed. 
Any American had an inalienable right to use such facilities, prior 
to our official entry into the war and had the same indisputable 
right to enter into any financial arrangements for such activities. 

Treasonable and perfidious acts by which the Washington Ad- 
ministration directly aided the Kremlin’s designs for the domina- 
tion of Central Europe were cited by me in the early days of 
World UO. I witnessed crimes against humanity that are almost 
incredible, to which our officials were accomplices, both directly 
and indirectly. ‘ 

Because of my insistence on reporting facts and not fiction the 
Washington administration requested the Communists then in 
Central Europe to imprison me. My incarceration was in four 
prisons for varying periods on the expressed charge of “having 
written anti-Communist articles’—a charge that could not be made 
against our State Department at that time. 

It has been noted here that agencies of the New Deal admin- 
Stration sought by false charges to effectively discredit those who 
criticized and exposed the deception and viciousness of certain poli- 
ties and programs. Irrefutable proof of that assertion was the 
charge of treason which was made against this writer and an 
ndictment asked for by the Department of Justice, although that 
Department was aware at the time that their accusations were 
mtirely lacking in evidence to substantiate them. This is further 

upported by certain “secret communications” in the files of the 
Department, copies of which are in the possession of this writer, 
portions of which have already been published and more contained 
herein. The New York Federal Grand Jury promptly rejected 
the Department’s spurious charges when presented to them. 


Furthermore, the Department of Justice, as a political adjunct 
of the New Deal Administration and serving its ends, had released 
statements concerning this writer which were proven to be utterly 
false and obviously intended as a smear. A recent communication 
from the Attorney General’s office (contained later herein) en- 
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deavors to absolve its office by explanatory references to the 
“press releases” from its department of eight years earlier and 
notes that the data then given out is “no longer available” for the 
public. Such admission of withholding previously circulated “re- 
leases” provides conclusive proof of their inaccuracy and of the 
smear technique that had been employed to further the ends of 
the Administration. 

Communist-aiding organizations in this country that received 
valuable and treasonable assistance and cooperation from agencies 
of the Administration and individuals connected with the Washing- 
ton bureaus, were arrayed against those individuals who consis- 
tently and persistently exposed and opposed them. But due to 
recent investigations and reports from Senate and House Com- 
mittees that have delved into these activities, the smear methods 
are becoming known to our people. 

When this writer is asked the question, “what did you do to 
combat the efforts of those who conspired to lead America down 
the road to disaster’, the reply is simple. See the record of my 
warnings and reports. The predictions made and denounced by 
the Administration’s propagandists a decade and more ago have, for 
the most part, been fulfilled today. Those views, opinions and 
warnings were recorded at the time when to do so incurred the 
enmity of the subversive elements and brought penalties and per- 
secution. Eventually our people are awakening to the danger of 
those who infiltrated the Administration and threaten our Con- 
stitutional government, our individual liberties, the freedom of the 
press and the freedom of speech. Perhaps in the future it will 
be more difficult to deceive our people by the tricks of propaganda 
which were used so effectively by the recent Administrations. 

This volume cities much which the zealous apologists for the 
pro-Socialist and pro-Communist agencies of the New Deal Admuin- 
istration and the pseudo-Republican administration sought to sup- 
press. It may also help to point the course we. must ultimately 
take toward national salvation. 


ELD. 


August, 1954 
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The Author's experiences and observations 
recorded herein may be challenged 
but never refuted. 


Facts vs. Fiction 


With the efforts of American emissaries and military officers 
in Europe striving to create an effective front to stup the 
Sovict might and confine it within its own sphere of opera- 
tion, came the invitation to Germany and the refugees from 
Eastern Europe to take arms with our allies. The invitation 
was not received with notable eagerness by those people. The 
reason is not too obscure, although the reports filtering back 
to America through diplomatic channels and certain news 
gathering agencies, contrived to present excuses to suit their 
particular slant on the situation. 

(N.B. Cable dispatches from Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, 
informed us late in 1952, that five thousand German officers are 
being sent to the United States for training at American military, 
Air Force and Naval schools. Approximately three thousand 
are former Wehrmacht officers, thirteen hundred air force offi- 
cers and a hundred and fifty former German naval officers. These 
are the first of a much larger force being brought to America in 
cooperation with our Defense Department program.) 

The German people, and no doubt many of these Wehrmacht 
officers, had no liking for the war which began on September 
1st, 1939 and disrupted the peace of the world. It was Wehr- 
macht officers (the ‘‘regular army’’) who spearheaded two un- 
successful revolts against Hitler—many of their number being 
executed for their efforts. 

On that historic day in 1939 when the war began, this writer 
sat with some eight or ten persons in a room of the German 
Foreign Office in Berlin and heard the speech of the ‘‘Fihrer”’ 
announcing that at daylight his troops had crossed the Polish 
frontier. The war, World War II, was on. 

There was no elation among those around me. On the con- 
trary many faces went ashen and all were solemnly quiet. So 
much so that someone remarked on their funereal appearance. 
The people of Germany did not relish the idea of war any more 
than the people of the United States desire it fifteen years later. 
But precisely as in the case of Germany being tossed into the 
conflict against the will of the people, so may the people of Russia 
be forced into combat when the Kremlin decrees it, and that 
will include those of the satellite nations on the fringe of the 
Sovict. Dictators command and the slaves obey. 

Ineffectual efforts for world peace have been made and will 
continue to be made by those who place great hopes in the 
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efficacy of the ‘‘Voice of America’’ as a weapon against Com- 
munist aggression. Its value is necessarily negligible. Regardless 
of the reports released by those responsible for sending out the 
broadcasts, only a scant number hear the messages that are 
beamed to them. Severe penalties are imposed on those inside 
totalitarian countries who listen to foreign broadcasts. Although 
many disobey the edicts, as I observed during and after the 
war in Europe, the listeners are incredulous and doubt the 
statements made by our propagandists. Furthermore many 
speakers on the State Department programs are or were iden- 
tified with Communists in Europe and the listeners know it— 
in many instances. 

Let us not forget that much truth was broadcast to American 
listeners from overseas in the early days of the war. But 
because of the misinformation that had been dinned into their 
ears and printed in newspapers that supported the Administra- 
tion, relatively few of our own people realized that they also 
were being propagandized. For example: on the night World 
War II began, this writer broadcast to America from Berlin. 
That talk stressed the point that the conflict was no concern of 
the United States. It was pointed out that no determined 
effort had been made to settle their differences. The issues were 
not new. Mention was made in that broadcast that Winston 
Churchill ,as well as other British politicians had gone on record 
by declaring that the question of Danzig and the Polish Corridor 
was a powder keg awaiting the match to ignite it. 

In their public statements in the House of Commons they had 
admitted the logic of Germany’s claim in this matter, and had 
warned of the war danger if consideration was not given to 
German demands. But they took no steps to right what they 
Stated was wrong. The principles of right, so loudly proclaimed 
then and since, were not put into practice. (An analogy of the 
Polish Corridor and the isolated city of Danzig is seen in the 
Soviet encirclement of Berlin. An incredible situation—more on 
which will be noted herein.) 

My words on that oecasion—September Ist, 1939—urged that 
rationalism should guide the decisions of the politicians in the 
United States in whose hands rested our’ peace and economic 
security. The fate of the Poles, then being talked about by our 
politicians, I pointed out, would be forgotten in another year. 
Europe’s war would be the campaign issue of 1940—the poli- 
a being concerned only with their own fate at the election 
Pous, 

Subsequent events, including the wanton betrayal of the Poles 
at Teheran and Yalta, followed by their abandonment to Com- 
munist Russia, proved how correct was my prediction. 
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It was obvious to those with some knowledge of European 
affairs, that neither France nor England was in position to render 
effective aid to Poland, nor did they, as events proved. One 
may say that Poland was but one of several countries the Western 
Powers were to abandon to Moscow. The Polish refugees and 
exiles in Britain and America, as well as those still in the Dis- 
placed Persons locations of Western Europe—seven years after 
hostilities ended—attest to the accuracy of my earlier statements. 

There has been no frantie rush of Polish volunteers to swell 
the ranks of the forces needed to prevent the Reds from sweeping 
across Western Europe. The Poles battled bravely against both 
the Nazis and the Communists and were forsaken by those in 
whom they placed their faith. They were shamefully betrayed 
by Britain, France and the United States. The American Am- 
bassador to Warsaw, Arthur Bliss Lane, appointed by the New 
Deal Administration, resigned his post and expressed his views 
very forcefully in a book appropriately entitled I Saw Poland 
Betrayed. 

It so happened that I was in England when Warsaw fell, the 
first time, to the Germans, in 1939. On the Channel ship from 
Ostend to England, I made the acquaintance of a British Consul 
from Leeuwarden, Holland, Christian N. Van de Rydt. He was 
returning to England on official business and to learn the 
feelings of the British people as regards the war. 

We resided in the same London hotel and were together for 
a week or so. Van de Rydt would engage all he could in con- 
versation on the burning topic of the war. His usual question 
was: ‘‘Now that Poland is finished, the Soviet and Germany 
having divided it about equally, do you think we should make 
a negotiated peace and end the war?’’ 

The answers he received were all the same—with a single 
exception. ‘‘Yes, we should end the war and get out the best 
we can and save face. It will only get us into a worse mess 
than the last time.’’ 

The single dissenting vote was that of a man who insisted the 
war should be fought until Germany—‘‘is cut up into little pieces 
and can never be strong again.”’ 

That man was living at the Mount Royal, where Van de Rydt 
and I also stayed, Although his name was fairly well known 
to the theatre going public of London where he was a successful 
producer twenty years previously, he can neither read nor write. 
He is a Jew, therefore his bitterness against the Nazi regime 
was understandable. But since his knowledge of world affairs 
was gleaned from conversations with others and the radio, his 
opuntan and vicwpoint could scarcely be classified as typically 

ritish, 
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This is mentioned because there is a parallel between that poll 
of public opinion in 1939 and the British attitude regarding the 
Korean campaign over a decade later. The British people did 
not want to continue the war in 1939, nor did they want 
to continue the war in Korea in 1950-51 when Red hordes swarmed 
across the Korean peninsula. Hence when spokesmen for the 
British government announced in the early days of World War 
II that the nation was almost universally in favor of prosecuting 
it to a finish regardless of casualties or the time required to 
achieve their un-named war aims, those who were in possession 
ae ne facts could only accept that statement with considerable 

oubt. 

Contrary to many effusions from the pro-British element in 
the United States, emphasizing the unswerving determination 
of Britain to uphold pledges of allegiance and defense, we shall 
observe from current historical events that such loyalty is 
expressed in a most incomprehensible manner. 

In this post-war period, when American man-power and 
billions in resources are being asked by European nations for 
their defense, it is not inappropriate to quote excerpts from an 
article of Major General J. F. C. Fuller, warfare tank expert 
and British military historian. His words appeared in Ordnance 
Magazine of September 1949. 

“‘We Europeans are a truculent congeries of nations who have 
been fighting each other for 2000 years. We dislike interference. 
In 1917 you Americans stepped into the war to save our side 
and what ever at the time had been asked for, as Englishmen 
and Frenchmen we did not want to be saved by a non- 
European power. 

‘Had you not stepped in we should have been forced to come 
to terms ourselves as we have done scores of times before. 
Without your aid we Europeans could have concluded World 
War I probably in 1917 by a negotiated peace which could not 
have been worse than the one established. 

‘‘Again in the last war you got entangled in the European 
brawl and between 1942 and 1945, backed by your enormous 
industrial power you laid the Central part of Europe flat, It 
could not have continued for long. Again there would have 
been a negotiated peace which could not possibly have been as 
bad as the present so-called peace. 

‘Europe is impotent to make peace or to wage war; if you 
abandon her she will turn Red: if you do not, there is high prob- 
ability there will be another war.’’ 

According to General Fuller, historian for the British military 
authorities, Europeans resented being saved by America. Fur- 
thermore, as he so correctly expressed it, a vacuum was created 
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in Central Europe, caused by the senseless destruction of indus- 
trial areas which could have been made into the arsenal to defend 
that continent against the Communist menace from the east. 

There is a singular similarity, in those words of General Fuller 
in 1949, to statements ascribed to Mr. Winston Churchill in 
August 1936, as quoted by the late William Griffin, publisher 
of a New York newspaper. The Churchill statement, ac- 
cording to Griffin, was made in a personal interview with him 
in London and later was incorporated in a lengthy speech on 
the floor of the Senate by Senator Robert Reynolds, of North 
Carolina. 

The words, as appearing in the Congressional Record of June 
25, 1939, are: That if America had not entered the First World 
War, England would have made peace with Germany early in 
1917 and ‘‘by so doing would have saved over a million British 
and French lives.?? Churchill was quoted further as having 
said in that interview that if peace had been made early in 1917 
‘there would have been no collapse of Russia, followed by Com- 
munism, no breakdown in Italy followed by Fascism and Ger- 
many would not have signed the Versailles Treaty which en- 
throned Nazism in Germany.”’ 

Those words sound very much like Mr. Churchill and indicate 
clearly his willingness to go on record as declaring that Com- 
munism, Fascism and Nazism were spawned in Europe as the 
direct result of blunders by policy makers of the Western or 
Allied Powers. 

It is significant to note that when the interview was reported 
and later repeated on the Senate floor and inserted in the 
Congressional Record, June 1939, there was no murmur of dis- 
approval by Mr. Churchill. A few days later it was quoted, from 
the Record by the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, in a nation wide 
radio broadeast and evoked no comment from the British states- 
man. But when it was again referred to in a radio broadcast 
from Europe, four days before the outbreak of war in 1939, 
Mr. Churchill stamped it as a vicious lie. He added further 
that he had never heard of Mr. Griffin and that to attribute 
such an assertion to him was preposterous. 

His statement brought the filing of a million dollar libel suit 
by Mr. Griffin, who produced a telegram from Mr. Churchill 
inviting him to his residence for the interview. It also brought 
an official denial by the British Embassy in Washington. But 
even that does not refute the words ascribed to Mr. Churchill, 
beeause the protest came too late. Two previous publications of 
the statement produced no denial, hence there is ground for 
believing he was accurately quoted by Mr. Griffin, which was the 
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reason the words were inserted in my broadcast from Europe 
on that occasion—with the result as mentioned. 

Obviously, on the beginning of a Second World War it was 
embarrassing to cite such an assertion by the statesman of a 
country to which military commitments had undoubtedly already 
been made by the Chief Executive in Washington. It will be 
interesting to observe if the later statement by General Fuller, 
British military historian, which almost paraphrases the words 
ascribed to Churchill, will also earn an official denial. The first 
casualty in any conflict, as some official has said, is . . . truth. 
As will be noted further herein, there is a surprising absence 
of the cardinal virtues of adherence to truth and the principles 
of justice, if political expediency ordains that they be swept 
aside. 

Fortunately we may now re-examine the policies and state- 
ments which were made by the past and present Prime Ministers 
of Britain and arrive at some understanding of their aims and 
what they expect in the way of further sacrifice from the non- 
European people. 

During the period when American troops were fighting des- 
perately in Korea, with little more than moral support from the 
so-called United Nations, Britain extended diplomatic recognition 
to Communist China and worked actively to have that outlaw, 
aoe government admitted as a member of the United 
Nations. 

The original Big Five allies in World War II consisted of 
Britain, France, Nationalist China, Russia and the United States. 
Thousands of noble sounding words were released into the ether 
aver microphones in several continents and in the press, extolling 
the patriotism and tenacity of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and his army. Pledges were made by Britain to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with those forces then fighting for the ideals of 
free people. 

Soviet infiltrees in China, aided and abetted by the State 
Department in Washington, seized control of vast areas in that 
»ountry and eventually forced Chiang Kai-shek and the remnants 
of this army to the island of Formosa. The usurping of power 
in China and the setting up of a so-called Peoples government 
is precisely the same as was done by the Jitler regime in Poland, 
in Norway, Prague and in some respects in France, Belgium and 
Holland. The regimes established in those countries were not 
recognized by Britain, but on the contrary they were character- 
ized as outlaw governments. Apparently it makes a difference 
which dictator established the regime to replace the previously 
existing government. A Communist dictator—Stalin or Tito— 
ean expect British benediction. 
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When Clement Attlee was British Premier he made a hurried 
trip to Washington for talks with our President and to answer 
criticism on the inconsistent policy of embracing Communists 
of China at the United Nations meetings in New York and 
shooting them in Korea. 

His explanation, so he insisted, was straightforward and real- 
istic. ‘‘Communist China,’’ he said, ‘‘commands the obedience 
of four hundred million Chinese who inhabit that territory. Are 
we to cut ourselves off from all contact with one sixth of the 
inhabitants of the world, from making our views known to their 
rulers?’’ 

The utter contradiction of that explanation is all to palpable. 
When the Berlin government commanded the obedience of over 
half of the European continent, the British refused to establish 
relations with them and made their views known to the rulers 
of those people by bombarding them on land and sea. With the 
material and man-power of the United States they broke that 
‘obedience’? and magnanimously substituted tyrant and mur- 
derer Stalin to replace dictator Hitler. A substitution which we 
and millions of Europeans now wish to wipe out. 

The British premier declared further, on that occasion, that 
‘Where the Stars and Stripes fly in Korea, the British flag will 
fly beside them. We stand by our duty. We stand by our 
friends. ’’ 

One is constrained to ask—you stand by your duty to whom? 
Who are your friends? Certainly not Nationalist China, to whom 
duty had been pledged. Then to whom? To the United States? 
The delivery of war materials to Chinese Communists to be used 
in wiping out troops consisting largely of United States citizens, 
scarcely constitutes the kind of friendship that is advantageous 
for America. The double standard of principles is somewhat 
confusing to the average American who endeavors to clarify the 
issue in his mind. 

Furthermore the British Government spokesman, the late 
Ernest Bevin, Forcign Secretary, voiced sharp criticism when 
General MacArthur was conducting the campaign in Korea. He 
was accused of exceeding his authority when he marched on 
north of the meaningless thirty eighth parallel. He was even 
restrained from so much as sending aerial observers over the 
Manchurian border to ascertain the strength of forces massing 
against him. 

Conrast that with the indelible record of certain historical 
events of the recent war in Europe. Rights of other nations 
were violated by Britain with complete disregard for frontiers 
and territorial waters. One such instance was the ‘‘ Altmark’’ 
ease in 1940. 


Ba sh A we 
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That German merchant ship was in a neutral, Norwegian, har. 
bor. British prisoners of war were known to be on board. 
Between the mainland of Norway and islands off thcir coast is a 
channel or corridor of Norwegian territorial waters through which 
vessels—British, German, Swedish, Norwegian or other nation. 
ality—have access to the North Atlantic. 

In the published War Memoirs of Winston Churchill he refers 
to the “‘Altmark’’ incident and the sovereign rights of Norway. 
He says that ‘‘to respect the corridor’’ would be to permit traffic 
to proceed to Germany or other ports in the face of Britain’s 
“‘superior sea power.’’ So, Churchill states, he ‘‘ordered our 
ships to enter the fiord.’”? He makes note of the fact that he 
had created difficulties for the British Foreign office and was 
**fally aware of the technical gravity of the measures taken.’? 

It was a violation of Norway’s sovereignty, admits Churchill, 
but in the ‘‘face of the superior sea power’’ it was in their 
interest to take the course they did. It was identically the same 
Violation of Poland’s sovereignty when Hitler’s troops entered 
the land corridor. The axiom of both Churchill and the late 
departed Hitler is that might is right—when we use it. But 
the ‘‘technical violation’’ of air corridors over Communist Man- 
ehuria by American reconnaissance planes in the interest of 
American lives is soundly condemned by British statesmen. 
Friendship manifests itself differently in widely separated 
instances. 

There is further admission of such violations in Norwegian 
waters and recorded by Winston Churchill in his Memoirs. He 
States that British destroyers laid a mine field at the entrance 
of Narvik, twelve hours before the German forces departed for 
Norway. ‘‘As that mining of Norwegian waters might provoke 
a retort,’’ he continues, it was agreed that both British and 
French naval units should take part in the operations but the 
French declined to carry out their part of the violation. 

Therefore when scanning the history of those European opera- 
tions and the flexible code of principles by which some countries 
attain their objectives, we should hesitate about placing great 
faith in their protestations of friendship. If it becomes ex- 
Pedient and serves their national interest, pledges, principles and 
international laws may he disregarded.. Reference to such recent 
historical events is not reassuring to those of us who earnestly 
desire peace—although not at the sacrifice of national honor and 
the abandonment of principles involving justice and right. . 

It is not inappropriate to mention another page of events in 
World War II as an illustration of the manner in which nations 
—r at least the administrators of a nation’s affairs, will undergo 
4 complete transition. It also makes the unwarranted attacks on 
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General MacArthur understandable, or if not understandable, 
at least we observe that the attacks were not without prece- 
dent in a nation’s dealings with its allies and ex-allies. 

On June 21, 1940, Hitler and his military commanders met 
the generals and emissaries of France in the woods of Compiegne 
and handed them the terms on which hostilities were to end. Four 
days later an armistice was agreed upon and the war between 
France and Germany was over. 

But how views change in a few days. On May 20th the New 
York ‘‘Herald Tribune of Paris’’ headed a double column on 
page one with the single word—PETAIN. In expressing the 
sentiments of French and English speaking nations it said, in 
part: ‘‘Names like that of Petain are immortal. Against the 
material power of the machine with which France is faced, the 
moral power of a name like his, can and we believe will bring 
victory.”’ 

But with the signing of the armistice a torrent of vituperation 
was loosed in England against their former ally. Marshall 
Petain, who but a few days before was the staunch and honor- 
able soldier, the epitome of all the highest morals and prin- 
ciples—was now called a traitor and a contemptible betrayer 
of treaties. One London newspaper said in scurrilous vein, that 
hereafter his brand of honor might well be referred to as 
‘*Petainism’’. 

The old marshal declared in a radio address that it was 
neither good strategy nor a sign of wisdom to prolong a struggle 
when one is hopelessly outmatched. He mentioned that in 1918 
the British had eighty divisions in France. In May 1940 they 
had but ten divisions and successfully withdrew seven-eghths of . 
that army. What was he to do when abandoned? 

Winston Churchill admitted in the House of Commons that 
England refused to send France the fighter planes for which 
they pleaded. Yet when the old marshall, Petain, was forsaken 
by his ally, left without weapons of defense, he was abused and 
his honor assailed. ; 

On July 38rd, 1940, a fortnight after the signing of the armis- 
tice, the wrath of England was vented on France. On that date 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean wantonly massacred twelve 
hundred French scaman at Oran, in North Africa. With the 
disclosing of mass murders and liquidations in Poland, Germany, 
Russia, and elsewhere, later in the war, that British crime has 
been dimmed in the memory. 

Four days after the Oran outrage, four of the Berlin radio 
commentators and myself, together with Horst Cleinow, of the 
Short Wave Station, left Germany by plane for Toulon, France, 
to interview the survivors of that engagement. Among the five 
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speakers were Knauth, for the National Broadcasting Company 
of America and Edwin Hartridge for Columbia Broadcasting. 

By arrangement with the French naval commandant of Toulon, 
we were afforded an opportunity to talk with officers and seamen 
of the ships that were engaged in that massacre. It is an error to 
refer to it as a battle. 

The men stood or sat with us at the Naval base in Toulon. 
They told in detail stories of drama, of pathos, of heroism, of 
splendid seamanship and of the courage that saved them. Cap- 
taine de Corvette de Jonchay, commander of the Dunkirk, one 
of the cruisers shelled and disabled in the first few minutes of 
the attack, drew for mea penciled diagram showing the position 
of the French ships in Oran harbor. He also showed photographs 
made while the firing was going on—his own ship already burn- 
ing and helpless. 

The four French cruisers and the aeroplane earrier, Teste 
were anchored side by side on the left of a half moon harbor— 
facing the sea. The cruisers were the Dunkirk, the Province, 
the Bretagne and the Strassburg. Anchored in somewhat of a 
semi-circle in the bay of Oran were the six destroyers, the 
Magador, Volta, Lynz, Terrible, Tiger, and Kersaint. They were 
not in direct view of the sea, being shut off by the high bluffs 
of the harbor. 

In the afternoon of July 3rd, the French commander, Admiral 
Jonsel, received an ultimatum in writing from Admiral Sir James 
Sommerfield, of the British fleet outside the harbor. The messgge 
gave the French commander the choice of two alternatives. To 
come out and be convoyed to a British port or to be destroyed 
where they were. 

Admiral Jonsel had received orders from his own government 
to remain in a French or French-Colonial port in accordance 
with conditions specified in the articles of armistice with Ger- 
many. Now the naval commander of a foreign power presumed 
to give him orders. He was in a difficult position. 

The British fleet outside the harbor was vastly superior in 
armament and in the number and calibre of guns. In addition to 
a plane carrier and other ships, the British had there the Hood 
and Resolution, two of their capital battleships. Moreover the 
French admiral could expect no help from shore. The guns of 
their defense batteries had already been dismantled, in com- 
pliance with the terms of their peace compact with Germany. 
The cruisers lying at anchor were not prepared for flight or to 
fight. They did not have steam up—which in such vessels is 
not a matter of minutes. The French admiral was given six 
hours in which to accept the British ultimatum. 
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Admiral Jonsel could not be treasonable to his own country 
and accept dictates from a foreign power even though that for- 
eign nation had, until a short time before been her ally. He 
resolved to lift anchor and depart under fire. But before the 
six hour ultimatum had ended, the first shots were fired by the 
British warships. Because of the sheltered position where they 
were anchored in the harbor, they could not at once return the 
fire. They were, so to speak, down inside a cup, over the rim 
of which they were being shelled. 

The Dunkirk, hit by five shells, was rendered helpless almost 
immediately. The Bretagne and the Province were sunk or 
disabled in a little while. In fact the whole engagement inside 
the harbor lasted less than half an hour. The British naval 
cutter officer who brought the message to the French admiral, 
had of course taken back to his admiral the exact positions of the 
anchored eruisers in the harbor. It was as though shooting a 
sitting bird—something British sportsmen loudly condemn. 

The French plane carrier, Teste, was disabled. Only the 
Strassburg, a heavy cruiser of 26,000 tons, remained unscathed. 
The six destroyers made smoke screens which successfully served 
to conceal the movement of the larger vessel and it escaped into 
the open sea. Of the destroyers, only one, the Afagador, failed 
to get away. 

Those seamen in Toulon were clean cut, clear eyed specimens 
of naval personnel that any nation might like to claim. One by 
one they told us of what happened to their ships and to their 
shipmates—some twelve hundred of whom were murdered as 
wantonly as though they had been stood up against a wall. There 
was dignity in the phrasing of their stories and their replies 
to our questions. They were not coached or restricted in what 
they might discuss. 

Briefly, their replies were that they could not believe Britain 
would attack them—until the firing commenced. Except for 
one outburst that might be expected from those of an impetuous 
nature, they displayed remarkable control of their emotions. 
One of our group asked what they thought of their former ally 
when the shells began to fall. ‘‘Assassins!’’ snapped one man, 
then remained silent. 

The next day I went in a launch for an inspection of the 
vessels in the Toulon harbor. Some were at anchor, others in 
movement, apparently ready for any eventuality. 

Our escorting officers were proud to show the heavy cruiser 
Strassburg, the ship that cluded the murderous barrage and 
speedy chasers of the British fleet. There were two bronze 
plaques affixed, port and starboard, on the superstructure of 
the Strassburg, just below the bridge. On each there was a 
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single word. To me the words were indicative of the French 
naval spirit and of those men who faced fire and came through 
with no dishonor to France. Those two words were ‘‘Valour’’ 
and ‘*Discipline’’. 

Many English and American newspapers referred to the Oran 
incident as a ‘‘brilliant naval achievement .. . in keeping with 
British traditions . .. demonstration of sca power . . . etc., ctc.’’ 

The facts are as here related by those who survived. If 
history records it as ‘‘brilliant’? then we have sunk to a de- 
plorable level in international morality. 

A flimsy excuse for the massacre of those French seatnen came 
from British military authorities. It was contended that the 
French war ships were intended to be used by Germany against 
the Allies, in violation of the peace terms with France which 
specifically prohibited such use. 

It is not my intention to mitigate the guilt of the Nazi regime 
for known violations of agreements, but on the other hand I 
will not indict them for crimes not committed. It is a matter 
of historical record that Germany did not turn any part of the 
surrendered French fleet into combat service during the war, 
but did adhere to the articles under which the vessels were 
deactivated. 

The Oran incident again demonstrated the might of ‘‘superior 
sea power’? to which Churchill referred when admitting that 
he ordered their naval craft to violate Norway’s neutrality. Moral 
principles were sacrificed at Oran when Britain presumed to 
enact the role of a foreign dictator. 

Contrary to what appears to be a generally condoned practice, 
moral principles can never be jettisoned and supplanted by 
physical force and then except other nations to put credence 
in the pious pronouncements of the offender. A- pattern of 
righteousness that is interwoven with perfidy and sanctimonious 
barbarity scarcely serves as a suitable mantle for champions of 
weaker nations. 


What You Were Not Told 


Early in 1940, World War II was confined to the North 
Atlantic’ and the region of the Maginot and Siegfried lines. It 
seemed as remote from Berlin as the equator. 

‘ewe don’t know there’s a war going on,’’ said the portier 
of the Kaiserhof Hotel when I checked in there in January 1940. - 
‘We have ration cards and many things are difficult to buy, 
also the ‘black-out’ is depressing, but it can’t last much longer. 
When spring comes ... ’’ He indicated that it would be the 
beginning of the end. 

Conditions had not changed materially from what they were 
before the war started. Cafes and restaurants were erowded 
every evening. Wine and German champagne was consumed 
by the case. Tickets to operas, theatres and music halls were 
bought up days in advance. Gas masks, which every well 
dressed man and woman in London had added to the wardrobe, 
were conspicuous by their absence in Berlin. That indicated 
conclusively that Germany had no intention of initiating gas 
warfare. 

Those in Berlin who were supposed to reflect the govern- 
ment’s decisions on matters military, declared that Germany 
had no intention of taking the offensive on the Western front. 
On the other hand it was obvious that Britain was not hurling 
battalions into the fray. Official casualty reports released by 
England informed the world that in the first five months of the 
war, from September 3rd, 1939, to January 31, 1940, Britain 
lost in action in France, four killed, one missing and twenty 
four wounded. On both sides the defense rested. 

Flyers from the British and French side seldom singled out 
Berlin for a visitation. Photographie reconnaissance planes 
were said to have been over the city, but no bombers. 

The film project that brought me to Italy and later to Ger- 
many was, like the war, at the stalemate stage. The footage I 
wanted was thrilling scenes of the war. There were none. All 
the films offered were glimpses of visiting potentates, of cruisers 
and U-boats cutting through icy seas or of the Luftwffe in flying 
formation, in repose and in the making. Herman Goering could 
be scen inspecting planes, handing out medals, in motor cars, 
in white uniform and incessantly in motion. Such news films 
were more conducive to ennui than to entertainment. 

Dr. Hans Schirmer, of the German Foreign Office, whom I 
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had met the previous year, offered a proposal for my considera- 
tion. His department was secking material and speakers for 
certain periods on the German Short Wave station. Would I 
undertake to prepare and present some talks? 

For several reasons the proposal was worth considering. First, 
it afforded me an opportunity to remain for a while in Central 
Europe and collect data—a large part of which is referred to 
herein. Secondly, it offered a medium for transmitting facts to 
American listeners which would—or at least should—refute the 
great amount of fiction that was being disseminated throughout 
America by well financed and organized groups having as their 
objective full participation in the war by the United States, 
That meant nothing less than for America to underwrite the 
whole gigantic project. 

American foreign policy at that time was not being formed 
by Congress. It was shaped to the will and whim of the Presi- 
dent. His expressed admiration and close cooperation with Com- 
munist Russia, even at that time was a matter of knowledge, 
which has been written indelibly into the records and cannot be 
expunged. Writers, editors, broadcasters and lecturers who 
exposed and opposed the un-Constitutional and un-American ten- 
dencies of the White House and those closely associated with 
the President were successfully discredited by being labeled as 
“*Fascists’’, ‘‘copperheads’’ or traitors. 

This was pointed out to me by an American publisher with 
whom I communicated—through an intermediary—before mak- 
ing any decision regarding the broadcasting. The publisher said 
however, that if I had the abdominal fortitude to invite invective 
and merciless treatment by those bent on creating world chaos 
“‘then oppose and expose them if you are given an opportunity. 
Eventually some Americans, now riding high, will be proven to 
be in collusion with those who would destroy us. Truth will 
come out to vindicate your course and my best wishes—but 
please don’t quote me.’’ Even he feared the exercise of free 
speech. 

My decision was made. The aftermath of the war would 
reveal, all too conclusively, whether my viewpoint or that of 
the pro-Communist coterie in Washington was correct. My con- 
victions and opinions on National Socialism in Germany were 
then imparted to their Forcign Office and the management of 
the Short Wave Station. They were informed that IT did not 
subscribe to their political doctrine and would assert mysclt 
when the occasion demanded. The assurance was given me that 
my views and observations as a neutral resident was what they 
desired. That I would be afforded complete frecdom of ex- 
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pression. Naturally I must not discuss for the radio audience 
matters that would be construed as of military intelligence. 

On those conditions I accepted the proposal. There would 
be no ‘‘musts’’. No contract. No superior to whom I should 
make obeisance. No one to shape my views and opinions. I 
would seek out and prepare.my own material and present it as 
I saw fit. Even the remuncration, to an unprecedented extent, 
must be in foreign exchange. My terms were accepted. 

An incident that I had observed early in the war showed how 
facts were often distorted to serve the purpose of those who were 
intent on influencing public opinion. 

In the autumn of 1939 I was aboard a small American vessel 
bound from England to New York. About two hundred miles 
west of Ireland radio distress signals were received from the 
British freighter, Kafiristan. It was about to be sunk by a 
German submarine. Our ship went to pick up the British crew. 

The U-boat was on the surface when we arrived at the scene 
two hours later. The freighter’s crew were in two lifeboats. 
The sea was quite calm—it being a fairly sunny afternoon. A 
British bombing plane also arrived at the same time. It dropped 
small bombs and machine-gunned the crew of the U-boat circled 
two or three times, not more than fifty feet above the water and 
dropped more bombs before the German vanished from sight. 

My opinion was that the U-boat escaped the British flyers. 
They apparently missed their target. This view was shared by 
Captain John Busby, of the Kafiristan. Being in one of the life- 
boats he was closer to the U-boat than those of us on the Amer- 
ican ‘ship. 

‘*Did he sink you without warning?’’.I asked Captain Busby 
as he came aboard. 

‘*He did not,’’ was the reply. ‘‘He was a gentleman. They’ll 
get no propaganda out of me.’’ 

The sub had stopped the Kafiristan, Busby then related, the 
captain came aboard and after ascertaining that their cargo was 
contraband, informed him that he would have to sink the ship. 
He gave the crew forty minutes to get away, and said that he 
would stand by until a vessel came to pick them up. If none 
arrived before evening, the German captain said he would tow 
the lifeboats to the coast of Ireland. 

That U-boat skipper may have been of the old school, such as 
Felix, Count von Luckner of World War I, who sank a hundred 
thousand tons of British shipping and never took a life. In 
appreciation the British Admiralty tendered von Luckner a din- 
ner in London after the war. 


On arrival at New York press reporters and photographers 
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came aboard to get the story. Among the passengers were many 
with vivid imaginations and a willingness to give the press what 
it wanted to hear. They told of the sinking of the U-boat by the 
British flyers. Of the ‘‘explosion’’ and the ‘‘oil-slick’’ on the 
sea where the submarine vanished—none of which I observed, 
But that was the sort of dramatic ending the newspapers wanted 
for their readers. The propagandists for war were ably abetted 
by a large segment of our press. 

One New York newspaper captioned its story: ‘‘Sub Pays 
Penalty for Sinking.’’ Others were equally as misleading. At 
that time there seemed little hope that I could ever know the true 
ending of the incident. 

Months later I asked a naval officer at the Berlin radio station 
if he would make inquiries as to the fate of that U-boat. A 
few days later Horst Cleinow called me into his office at Kaiser- 
damm 77—the Kurzwellensender office—and handed me a pack- 
age wrapped in oilcloth. On opening it I found the manifest, 
original documents and all the papers of the Kifiristan. My 
contention that the submarine had not been sunk was proven. 
Those papers do not float ashore and get into the files of the 
German Admiralty. 

That evening I took the papers with me to the microphone 
and told when Captain Busby had taken command of the 
Kafiristan. The date it sailed from Cardiff on its last outward 
voyage from home, the cargo that was taken on at Cuba and 
Jamaica—together with other details which none could invent 
and have accepted as truth. 

Not that it mattered, but a certain satisfaction was derived 
from proving that the press of England and America had 
fastened on a relatively unimportant incident of the war, and 
in the face of great doubt as to the facts, had presented it to 
suit the desires of certain reader groups. As mentioned before 
—the first casualty is truth. 


More Deception Revealed 


On the morning of April 9, 1940, Berlin radios informed us 
that German troops had occupied Denmark and Norway. The 
following morning a military plane landed me in Copenhagen, 
the first civilian of any nationality to arrive there. : 

My report from there, after interviewing Danish government 
officials and publishers of the leading newspapers was that King 
Christian had acted in the interest of his own people. He re- 
fused to become a belligerent in the war and submitted to occu- 
pation as a lesser evil. I had the temerity to predict then that 
his action would prove—at the end of hostilities—to have been 
the wisest course. My prediction was correct. 

Denmark escaped any serious war damage. Its economy, im- 
mediately after the war, was better than any country of Europe 
that had been occupied and ahead of some that had remained 
entirely neutral. 

At that time some foreign correspondents and broadcasters 
often slanted their dispatches and talks to conform with the aims 
of the bias brigade and the pressure groups then agitating for 
American participation in the war against Germany. To cite spe- 
cific instances: 

Joseph C. Harsch, the somewhat leftish correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, in Washington, was then stationed 
in Berlin. Together with Horst Cleinow, director of the short 
wave station in Berlin, and other correspondents, he arrived in 
Copenhagen several days after I did. 

One day we were all luncheon guests at the German Legation 
to obtain from the German Minister, Dr. von Renthe-Fink, his 
account of the historic happenings a few days before. The 
following day we were to interview the Commander of the occu- 
pation army, General Kaupisch, at his headquarters in the d’- 
Angleterre Hotel. Harsch did not appear for that interview. 

In a Monitor article four days later Harsch said that he, an 
American citizen, had been prevented from leaving for three 
days. He did not say that the German authorities detained him 
but that impression was intentionally conveyed in order to feed 
the propaganda fires of the leftists and the Washington hierarchy. 

The facts, as I broadcast them, April 24, 1940, in refuting the 
Harsch article, are as follows: He and other correspondents 
waited almost a whole day at the Copenhagen airport for a plane 
that was scheduled from Norway to Berlin, but because of bad 
, weather, did not arrive. They returned to their hotel. The 
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next day a military plane was put at their disposal but again, 
due to atmospheric conditions, it did not take off. They left on 
the third dar. : 

They could have departed three days earlier by train and ship 
across the Baltic—a trip of about ten hours as compared with 
two hours by air, which is the route I took a week or so later 
But it would not suit some Monitor readers to mention that. The 
impression was conveyed that military martinets had prevented 
a liberty loving American from leaving Denmark. 

Harsch stated also that other Americans were prevented from 
leaving Copenhagen at that time. Perhaps he referred to Albert 
Y. Gowan, an American, who introduced himself to me in the 
d’Angleterre Hotel and asked if I could assist him to get to 
America. It was urgent that he get away, so he said, but he 
felt that he would be detained by the Germans. I mentioned 
that I had made the acquaintance of the German Minister and 
the Danish officials and would arrange a meeting with him, if 
he thought they were likely to prevent his leaving. It was quite. 
simple, as I pointed out, for him travel through Germany into 
Italy and then sail to the States. 

He then admitted to having old a little lie. He wanted to 
get to England, not America. He handed me his card. It read 
** Albert Y. Gowan, Chairman Alpha Cement Ltd., Thames 
House, London, W.1. That was a vastly different matter. Amer- 
iean consuls did not issue passports to U. S. citizens for visits 
to two belligerent countries, such as Germany and England. 
Nor would the Germans look favorably on a traveler going 
through their country and directly to England. I declined to 
be a party of the deception. The incident, with the man’s name, 
was broadeast in my talk of April 24, 1940, the same evening I 
exposed the slight deception in the article by Joseph Harsch. 

Some months later Life magazine carried an article with a 
picture of Albert Y. Gowan. He told of being ‘‘detained’’ in 
Copenhagen and of the fantastic fabrications he invented to 
weaken German opposition to his request for an exit visa. He 
also asserted that German officers quartered in the d’Angleterre 
had told him in advance the exact date when the German army 
would roll into Belgium and Holland. This was ‘‘revealed’’ 
long after the happenings themselves and details were easily 
found in the newspapers. 

In my reports on the Denmark and Norway invasion I had 
laid particular stress on the secrecy of the German troop move- 
ments— even division commanders not knowing where they 
were being sent with their men, until all were aboard the trans- 
ports and headed for Norwegian and Danish ports. Undoubtedly 
the same secrecy attended the occupation of other countries. 
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Yet this man, Gowan, who by his own admission in the Life 
article is a liar—his own words—knew all about the German 
troop movements well in advance. That an important magazine 
would give space to an article by a man who confessed himself 
a liar—I had broadeast his effort to have me aid him in one 
deception—is an indication of how far some publishers went to 
advance the propaganda for war, then being fomented in Amer- 
ica. For their purpose, fiction was better than facts. 


On May 10, 1940, German troops invaded Belgium and Hol- 
land. That was the first time parachute troops had been used 
in major operations, so their deeds and misdecds were treated 
at considerable length by the British and American press. Some 
of the press reports were as fantastic as the thrillers written 
for TV audiences, about rockets and ships to other planets. 


A few days after the occupation of Holland and Belgium I 
was on the Dutch frontier to get first hand information. Reports 
were circulated that some German paratroopers wore Dutch uni- 
forms. Others were said to have been garbed in police or post- 
men’s uniforms and some in feminine or clerical attire. 

Among the Hollanders, Belgians and French who were war 
prisoners, I found many who spoke either German or English 
and were quite eager to talk. The question I put to them was: 
““Were the Germans disguised in your uniforms or in civilian 
attire?’’ All declared that they saw no parachutists in uni- 
forms other than German. None reported attacks on civilians. 

It may be recalled that when the American Ambassador in 
Brussels, Mr. John Cudahy, reported officially somewhat the 
same observations, he was criticized and even castigated by a 
segment of the American press. From then on also, he was 
Persona nongrata with the Washington administration. 

French and British official spokesmen declared repeatedly in 
that stage of the war that no native or African troops were 
being used on the Western front. In that prison camp and 
barracks on the Holland frontier were many dark skinned, 
curly haired and thickly bearded natives of North Africa. Those 
men in soldiers’ uniforms gave the lie to the official statements 
from France and England. 

On May 28th King Leopold of Belgium commanded his army 
to lay down their arms. The British forces, on which Belgium 
had relied for assistance, were making their escape. The ill- 
equipped but gallant Belgians were left to bear the brunt of 
Germany’s assault. 

The British press and some of their statesmen were taxed for 
words vituperative enough to express their opinions of King 
Leopold. In the cyes of his detractors he committed a heinous 
offence against England in not permitting more of his people 
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to be sacrificed on the altar of Mars. For when stripped 
the verbal camouflage used to becloud the issue, Belgium, as 
the previous war, was merely boing used as a buffer. 

Winston Churehill’s account of the happenings in Belgium 
when the Germans broke through in 1940 and King Leopold 
surrendered, is that it was done treacherously and without notice, 
Churchill said Leopold’s surrender ‘‘exposed our whole flank 
and means of retreat.’? Furthermore he states in his voluminous 
war memoirs that the British army was officially notified ‘‘only 
one hour before the event.’’ 

King Baudoin of the Belgians has recently refuted that in- 
tended disparagement of his father by stating that the Belgian 
army helped save the British when they fled from the beaches 
Dunkirk and “‘contributed in a decisive manner to the salvation 
of the British army.’’ 

To inject a personal observation and finding at the time: in- 
formed persons in Brussels told me shortly afterwards that the 
Belgian authorities severely damned the British for having 
wrecked the telephone exchanges when they decamped, leaving 
the Belgians to their fate. That medium for transmitting 10- 
formation and orders was then useless. 

Recently disclosed papers and notes of the late Admiral Lord 
Rogers Keyes, British liaison officer with the Belgian army at 
the time, contradicts Churchill. According to Keyes it was the 
British who left their ally in the lurch. In a private message 
Churchill, nine days before Leopold surrendered, Keyes said, “ 
do not propose to tell the Belgians that the B.E.F. intends to 
desert them—yet.’’ Churchill sent a secret order to the expedi- 
tionary force to retreat to the Channel. That withdrawal order 
was received by the British Expeditionary Force hours before 
Leopold told Keyes that the Belgian army would make an effort 
to shield the British flank for another day. Actually the British 
were already abandoning the Belgians and leaving them to their 
fate. The same manner of deserting an ally and then slandering 
him was to be repeated but a few days later when they left 
France in the lurch. 

When, later on, Britain surrendered Singapore, Malaya and 
Hong Kong to the overwhelming numbers of the Japanese, it 
was precisely the same situation as Leopold faced. Yet we were 
told that the surrender in Asia was to safeguard the lives and 
property of others. Leopold’s desire to safeguard the lives and 
property of his people, so the impression was conveyed, smacked 
of cowardice and a betrayal of his allics. The Belgian people— 
years after the war is ended, or, at least the hostilities have 
ended—realize that their economie position is better, due to the 
action of their sovereign. 
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No longer was it a seerct that Britain and France expected 
Amcrica to eventually weather the burden of the conflict. Lon- 
don newspapers showed Uncle Sam picking up his musket and 
striding forth to battle. Other pen and ink artists of London 
depicted the Statue of Liberty looking fearfully over her shoul- 
der across the Atlantic and beckoning the American people to 
rally in defense of their liberty. 

On June 6th was.-heard in Berlin a news broadcast from the 
BBC in London. The speaker said, in part: 

‘*, . . a story is coming from Berlin that fifty-three civilians 
were killed during an air raid on Freiburg, Germany, on May 
10th. Obviously this is an effort to justify their raid on Paris 
yesterday. The allegations that we had bombed Freiburg and 
killed several children, was denied at the time by both the British 
and the French.’’ , 

I had pictures taken in Freiburg a few minutes after that 
raid on May 10th. One of them shows ten dead children. The 
New York Times, of May 18th, carried a story of the Freiburg 
bombing which was obtained from Mr. Wayne C. Taylor, chief 
European delegate of the American Red Cross, who happened 
to be there at the time. He mentioned the dead civilians and de- 
clared that although Freiburg must be regarded as an open 
town, it had been bombed by French planes. The Swiss Consul 
at that time reported the number of dead as forty and an esti- 
mated hundred and forty injured. It is not inappropriate to 
record these early bombings, the civilians who were killed and 
the denials by those who did it, because of bearing they have 
on what happened later. 

About the latter part of May, 1940, Mr. A. Dana Hodgdon, 
American Consul General in Berlin, sent me a letter requesting 
that I call on him. I did. He asked to see my passport. After 
inspecting it, the visas, permit to travel in Germany and so on, 
he returned it to me with the comment that ‘‘everything is in 
order.’’ It would require an extension in a few weeks, he 
pointed out, as passports at the time were being extended for 
only six months periods. 

He requested that I supply him in writing with details of 
my activities in Germany; proposed length of stay and such 
information. Within two or three days I called on him again— 
giving him the written information in person. 

I also offered for his perusal copies of broadcasts recently 
made and another I was to present that evening. Anything I 
broadcast, he was informed, was available for his files. Copies 
of all I made would be sent him, if he desired. He did not 
regard that as necessary. 

Ono broadcast of mine he thought was rather critical of the 
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Washington administration. After citing certain irrefutable 
facts concerning current events and the definite but deceptive 
trends toward war then being taken by particular oncs of the 
administration, I concluded with the words: ‘‘ . . . wars often 
elevate persons of mediocrity into niches in history and their 
names are remembered. True. Likewise are remembered, Judas 
Iseariot and Benedict Arnold.’’ ; ; 

Mr. Hodgdon said there was an implication in my words as 
well as reference to history. I admitted that the implication 
was not too subtle. Nor did I purpose altering my words. 
Subsequent events and revelations in post-war books and mem- 
oirs of certain American statesmen and former cabinet members, 
imply the same—if not in the identical phrase. More recent 
disclosures that were the result of Congressional probes of so- 
called poor security risks and the investigations of pro-Commu- 
nist fronts, simply confirm what I implied a decade earlier. 

My seeming audacity was to bring penalty on me—severe 
penalty. It did not manifest itself until some time later. 

In the early evening of June 10th, I stood with correspondents 
and press representatives of the world in the familiar room of 
the German Foreign Office in Wilhelmstrasse and heard Joachim 
von Ribbentrop express the joy of the German nation over 
Italy’s entrance on their side in the war. He spoke scarcely 
more than two minutes. Mussolini, whose speech in Rome we 
had just heard in the Foreign Office immediately preceding von 
Ribbentrop’s appearance, lasted for what seemed an hour. But 
the two minute speech summed up all that Italy was demanding 
and emphasizing: ‘‘Respect for the vital rights of our people,’’ 
to quote Il Duce. 

Obviously Mussolini expected quick capitulation of France. 
Undoubtedly he also expected that England would come to 
terms with Germany and that the Mediterranean would cease 
to be a British lake. Italian influence, he felt, would soon 
prevail in the Mediterranean area and in North Africa. 

A digression may be pardoned here to cite bits of history 
following the previous war which had a bearing on decisions of 
World War IT. 

The Secret Treaty of London, entered into by Italy in April 
1915, guaranteed to Italy vast increase in territory and Mediter- 
ranean bases, which France and England had no possible hope 
or right to hand over to Italy when they signed the Treaty. By 
the Treaty of London about a million and a quarter of Yugo- 
slavs would have come under Jtalian rule, plus a quarter of 
million Germans, the entire Greek population of the Dodecanese, 
undefined areas of Africa and a protectorate of Albania, be- 
sides other generous donations. 
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England was purchasing Italian support at the expense of 
other nations. The same kind of political chicanery that was 
to be practiced at Teheran, Cairo and Yalta by Roosevelt and 
Churchill to appease the insatiable greed of Stalin—and with 
the disastrous result we have observed. 

The Peace Treaty of Versailles was ostensibly based on Pres- 
ident Wilson’s ‘‘Fourteen Points’’ which were accepted by Ger- 
many when ending that conflict. Point Nine of Wilson’s pro- 
nouncement stated very definitely that the Italian frontiers 
should be charted ‘‘upon clearly recognizable lines of nation- 
ality.’? That could not be adhered to and at the same time 
earry out the provisions of the ‘‘secret’’ London treaty. 

For publicity purposes, but not in fact, Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points were accepted as the framework of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and Italy’s demands for the pawns and chattels prom- 
ised by England to induce her to enter the war— were shunted 
aside. In a commercial transaction it would be called flagrant 
dishonesty. In international affairs it was merely one of the 
moves of expediency. A synonym for the same sin. (Premier 
Orlando, of Italy, never did sign the Versailles Treaty.) 

Naturally there was resentment in Italy against England for 
not having delivered the spoils that were promised. That feel- 
ing was permitted to grow in the years that followed. 

It is not my intention to defend Italian claims to the terri- 
tory and bases promised by England, for that would be tacit 
approval of England’s right to make such promises and en- 
deavor to keep them. Britain and France had no more right to 
make such commitments to Italy than they had to give her 
the Panama Canal or the District of Columbia. None of the 
pawns promised by England were her’s to give. The purpose 
here is to show the manner in which allies are bought or sold 
out when an exigency arises. 

Later herein will be noted how Britain and the New Deal 
policy makers in Washington sold out several nations of Europe 
and Asia in precisely the same manner that Italy was inveigled 
mto World War I. 

_ In parts of Europe it was thought, in 1940, that Italian entry 
into the war would strengthen Germany. Others held different 
views. They cited the weakness of Italy in the previous war— 


when it came to military action. History, some felt, might repeat 
itself. It did. 








Paris Surrenders 


PARIS SURRENDERS: Those two words flashed to the 
world on June 14th marked another milestone in World War II, 

Fortunately Paris did not suffer the lamentable destruction 
that befell other cities in the pathway of the belligerents. United 
States Ambassador to France, William C. Bullitt, on request 
of the French civil and military authorities, informed the Ger. 
man government that Paris had been declared an open city. 

Before that message from Ambassador Bullitt was received 
in Berlin, I was informed on the most reliable authority, that 
there was no intention on the part of the German government 
to bomb Paris. It was not a belated decision made after re- 
ceipt of the Bullitt memorandum. 

Support of this is contained in an article by the dean of 
American foreign correspondents, Karl H. von Wiegand, which 
appeared in the Hearst syndicated newspapers in the United 
States the same day as the Bullitt memorandum. The von 
Wiegand dispatch, sent some time before, was_an authorized 
quotation from an interview he had with Hitler, stating that 
Paris would not be bombed. The fact was broadcast by me at 
the time and is referred to again, not in mitigation of Ger- 
many’s offenses, but to keep the record straight. 

Again I received a communication from Mr. A. Dana Hodgdon, 
American Consul General, asking that I come to see him and 
to bring my passport. On arrival at the Consulate Mr. Hodgdon 
informed me that instead of extending my passport he had re- 
eeived instructions from Washington to take it from me, unless 
I was returning to the United States at once, in which case it 
would be validated for that trip only. 

Fortunately I did not have the passport with me when he 
imparted that information. There was a very definite necessity 
for me to have a passport, I pointed out to Mr. Hodgdon, 
whether it was extended or not. It was demanded when reg- 
istering at a hotel, for obtaining ration cards (food) or whenever 
the police made their infrequent inspection visits to hotels 
or apartment houses, : 

Mr. Hodgdon informed me that I could apply to the Presi- 
dent of the Berlin Police for what is known as a ‘‘I*remden 
Pass’’—that is a ‘‘foreigner’s passport.’’ Such a passport, he 
said, was issued to all aliens who might require them, if for 
some reason their original passport had expired. It identified 
the holder as ‘‘Not a citizen of the German Reich’’ but served 
for travel and so on. Would I therefore please bring in my 
U. S. passport. 
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No objection, I told him, provided I had the request in writ- 
ing, stating the reason why I was being deprived of it. 

The reason for the coercion—either return home or return 
the passport—was quite obvious. I had presumed to expose 
and criticize persons and policies of the administration which 
were destructive to America. I had presented incontrovertible 
facts which were at variance with official and semi-official state- 
ments being given out by those who were more solicitous for 
certain other nations than for their own. 

It was coneeded by Mr. Hodgdon that, as an American citi- 
zen and a neutral, I had an inalienable right to the exercise of 
free speech, using whatever medium I wished, so long as I uttered 
no libel or falsehood in my statements, transcriptions of which 
were offered for his files. 

The written request for the passport never came to me. Mr. 
Hodgdon never got the passport. The reason was simple. A 
communication from the State Department—to deprive a citizen 
of his passport because of honest criticism directed against ad- 
ministration executives and policies that were destructive to 
America—would be embarrassing if it were reproduced in these 
pages, or other medium. Penalty was inflicted later, however. 

An event of importance about that time was the reception 
accorded Hitler on his return from Paris. Despite London’s 
news bulletins to the contrary, the occupation of Paris by 
German troops brought forth no celebration in Berlin. But the 
welcoming home of the Fuehrer took high mark for public 
demonstrations. 

The train bearing Hitler was due in the Anhalter Bahnhof 
about two in the afternoon. But from early morning the foot 
pavements in that area were jammed with people. Two hours 
before train time thousands of troopers stood shoulder to shoulder 
along the entire line of the procession — through Saarland 
Strasse, Hedemann Strasse. to Wilhelmstrasse and on to the 
residence of the Fuchrer. Hitler Youths, the girls and women 
of the War Auxiliary services, men in brown uniforms, black 
uniforms. in naval blue, in field gray, in motor cars and on foot 
Seemed to be shifting from one end of the line to another. 

Bands marched through the street, thousands of camera addicts 
darted here and there snapping pictures of every group that 
passed. People were perched on balconies, window ledges, on 
house tops—wherever there was room for a human. 

Then came the trucks with cut flowers. Men worked for an 
hour shoveling them onto the streets. For about a mile the 
“Fuchrer would walk or be driven over a veritable carpet of 
roses, carnations, pansics and other blooms in season. Many 
girls lined the streets also with flowers in their hands which 
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ssed in front of the Fiihrer’s automobile. 

Wee tie Paris train arrived Hitler emerged from the station 
through a cordon of troopers and walked some little distance 
along the flower bedecked street. On his right was Herman 

Ae in white uniform, on the left Admiral Raeder in blue. 
When about opposite where I was standing—one of the half 
million—he entered his open car and they their respective 
vehicles. Then began the slow drive through the double line 
of people to the continued sound of cheering. Lesser lights fol- 
lowed in motor cars. When the Nazi stage managers put on a 
show it was done in magnificent style. This was one of the 
memorable occasions. Adolf’s first and last triumphal return. 


Balkan Bubble 


Late in 1940, Colonel William Donovan was traveling through 
the Balkans and the Near East as the personal envoy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Lis mission, as developed later, was to beguile 
and delude trusting but foolish political leaders in certain 
countrics. 

Problems of the Danube countries were causing some concern. 
The Vienna Conference met. Yugoslavia’s premier, Swetko- 
vitch, disregarding the unasked advice of Colonel Donovan and 
Sumner Welles, who followed him, signed a pact with Germany 
and Italy. From the uproar it caused in Washington it might 
have been imagined that Yugoslavia was a dominion of the 
United States that had seceded. 

No sooner had Swetkovitech returned to Belgrad from Vienna 
than the intriguers overthrew the government under the regency 
of Prince Paul and placed upon the throne the boy king, Peter. 
But the change from Paul to Peter was fatal for Yugoslavia. 

Almost before the announcement of the boy king’s ascendency 
to the throne, a telegram of felicitation arrived in Belgrad from 
Roosevelt with an implied offer of military assistance. Ger- 
many, Hungary and Bulgaria, knowing very well that the 
Washington administration had not the remotest hope or in- 
tention of rendering assistance to Yugoslavia—moved into the 
country. The result is history. 

On April 18th, 1941, after but a few days resistence, the 
Yugoslav army capitulated. Irreparable damage was done to 
the country. Slices were carved off and returned to Hungary— 
which should never have been annexed to Yugoslavia after 
World War I. Bulgaria policed one side and the new state of 
Croatia was set up on the other. United States emissaries of 
the New Deal administration, following the original intrigue by 
Britain, provoked a war in the Balkans. Their meddling and 
muddling, admitted officially by the State Department, caused 
the loss of thousands of lives and the destruction of millions in 
property. Something of this I stressed in my talks on the radio 
to America at the time and was supplemented when I made a 
personal visit to that unfortunate part of Europe shortly after- 
wards, which follows later herein. 

Greece was then in the news. It was arranged for me to 
accompany a party of correspondents going from Berlin to 
Greece. Through a misunderstanding I failed to get away with 
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the party but instead went to Bucharest, intending to trave, 
on to Bulgaria and then to Athens. : 

‘At that time war tension was being felt in Rumania. Would 
there be hostilities with the Soviet? Rumania is an Important 
oil producer for Central Europe. With the exception of meagre 
pumpings in Poland and some in Hungary and Austria, plus a 
small amount of shale oil area in Germany, there is no oil in 
Central Europe. The synthetic oil plants of Germany and the 
wells of Rumania were essential for their war needs. 

Rumanian oil fields, especially around Ploesti, are not unlike 
districts in Texas where the derricks are almost side by side. 
Undoubtedly the Rumanian output was stepped up during the 
war and although the major portion of it went to Germany it 
was still far less than they required. For that reason the syn- 
thetic refineries of Germany were enlarged and developed to an 
extent that was not eredited by the Allies until toward the 

nd of the war. 

In Bucharest, during the period immediately prior to the out- 
reak of hostilities against the Soviet, much of the German 
ptimism prevailed. This was largely due to the influx of visi- 
ors in Rumania—most of them in German uniforms. While 
rdently protesting there was no place like home, hundreds of 
housands of Germans, once they got away from Deutschland, 
“ith all its restrictions and regulations, seemed loath to return. 
There were commodities to be purchased, food in abundance 
nd plenty of cigars and cigarettes without bother of coupons or 
ation tickets. Bucharest, for the Germans, was a paradise. 

Although at the time I was there the break and conflict with 
he Soviet was impending, few expected it immediately. Actually 
> eame about fifteen days later. 

From Bucharest to the Danube, the dividing line between 
2omania and Bulgaria, is a distance of approximately sixty 
riles. Much of the Rumanian oil was brought down from the 
‘ells in pipe lines to the Danube and there pumped into barges. 
‘rom Gugui, the town on the Rumanian side of the river, it was 
1en towed all the way up to Hungary, Bratislava, (Slovakia) 
‘here there was a large refinery, or to Vienna and German 

ports. In 1941 a new pipe line was being laid along the entire 
motor road from Bucharest to the Danube. No small number 
of the Jahorers on the project were women. The farther cast 
one travels the more one observes that special ‘‘equality’’ of 
the sexes, 

The Germans had constructed a pontoon bridge over the Dan- 
ube from Gugui to Roustchouch on the Bulgaria side. A motor 
road of good solid planking laid on sixty-five broad and long 
barges anchored in the river. Unfortunately my departure from 
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Berlin had been hurried, without time to obtain a visa for 
Bulgaria. But in Bucharest I was given a note to the inspector 
who checked passengers crossing the bridge. It served the 
purpose. 

Then a difficulty arose when I arrived at the railway station 
in Roustchouch. The gentlemanly station master declined to 
accept my nice new Rumanian notes—some twenty thousand 
**lei’’. It was seven in the evening, too late to exchange the 
Rumanian currency at a local bank for Bulgarian money. My 
pleas and offer of a ‘‘bonus’’ for a ticket and sleeping car berth 
to Sofia availed naught. 

The train was at the platform. In a few minutes it would 
leave without me. Then a miracle happened. A man who 
overheard my conversation with the station chief—a conversa- 
tion carried on in German which neither of us spoke too well— 
instructed the portier to put my possessions on the train. He 
then addressed me in German, saying there would be a berth 
for me in the sleeping car and to please go aboard. The station 
master saluted my benefactor and made obeisance to him. 

After entering the train the man gave me his card. It read: 
Luben Zonev. Director du Commerce, Bulgaria. One of the 
government officials, the railways being part of his department. 
A ticket to Sofia was given me, together with sleeping car ac- 
commodations, paid for by the Director du Commerce. In some 
decades of travel in all parts of the world, never before did a 
total stranger arrive at the psychological moment and oblige to 
that extent. 

Needless to say Zonev accepted my invitation to dinner in 
Sofia the following evening when I returned the funds he had 
lent me. Through him I received an introduction to Minister 
Zagaroff, of Bulgarian Industry, Commerce and Labor, who 
supplied me with many facts and figures on their country’s 
domestic and foreign affairs. 

Bulgarian economy, as both Zagaroff and Zonev explained, 
was at that time linked with Germany and to a lesser extent 
with Italy. With them it was not a matter of choice, it was a 
question of survival. Prior to 1940 Bulgaria had enjoyed ex- 
cellent commercial relations with England. They exported an- 
nually to the British isles over a million kilos of strawberries 
and thousands of pounds (sterling) of oil of roses, for which 
Bulgaria is world-famed. When the markets of England and 
overseas commerce was cut off by the Mediterranean blockade— 
Iengland no longer purchasing so-called non-essentials, what was 
Bulgaria to do? Go bankrupt? They preferred to continue 
existing—if possible. 

Germany had always been their largest customer. After the 
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beginning of the war German purchases inereased. Payment 
was in locomotives, steels rails, heavy machinery and those essen. 
tial commodities which could not be obtained from England or 
from America. because of the blockade. 

Bulgaria, the Minister made clear to me, had no illusions 
about the benefits that were promised them by both British and 
American government representatives. (A that time the Min- 
isters of both England and the United Sates had already vacated 
their posts in Sofia.) What had happened to their neighbor coun- 
try, Yugoslavia, Zagaroff declared, was deplorable and entirely 
unnecessary. 

Promises and pledges made to Yugoslavia by Britain and the 
Washington administration were not honored. Promises and 
guarantees of support against domination by another power— 
in this case, Germany—were impossible of fulfillment. To put 
faith in those promises simply invited difficulties and ruin. 

“*A saner policy on the part of the Belgrad politicians,”’ 
Zagaroff insisted, ‘‘would have prevented the shortlived coup 
d’etat. Now London and Washington make much adverse com- 
ment over our signing of commercial and military pacts with 
Germany. What alternative had we? The course taken by 
Yugoslavia? It was suicide for them.’’ 

There was much logic in the arguments he advanced. As he 
put it, they had the choice of economic salvation or annihilation. 
They made their choice. Had Britain and the United States 
actually been in position to back them up with military essen- 
tials—when they made the vainglorious promises, the situation 
would have been different. But those powers were not able 
to support their pledges, and as events proved later, were 
willing to let all that territory fall to the control of Josef Stalin. 

As a result of the Yugoslav campaign, then ended, Bulgaria 
received a rich slice of Macedonia. Tobacco is a major export 
product there. One contract entered into with Germany was 
for one hundred and twenty million pounds of tobacco. That, 
the Minister remarked, represented quite a few railway cars 
and locomotives. 

Many persons think of Bulgaria as the home of Bulgarian 
bacillus and that elabber milk product which is said to insure 
longevity. Credit it to that or not, the fact remains that accord- 
ing to authentic statistics, there are more centenarians per mil- 
lion persons in Bulgaria than in any other part of the world. 

The late King Boris was popular with the people; his queen, 
a former princess of the House of Savoy, being one of the most 
attractive and charming of the European royalties. Although 
Germany exerted military and economic pressure there was an 
affinity with the Russians. That kinship was not so close after 
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the assassination of the Romanoffs by the Bolsheviks and the 
usurping of power by the Communist horde. But neither 
had Bulgaria been openly hostile to the Soviet. The predom- 
inating religion is that of the Orthodox Greek (or Russian) 
Catholic church but unlike in Russia of the present day, the 
church in Bulgaria flourished and exercised considerable in- 
fluence. 

The United States envoy who had but recently quit Sofia, 
was George H. Earle. At that time Earle was a more or less 
unwilling implement for the Roosevelt foreign policies which 
were even then having their disastrous effect in the Balkans and 
the Near East. 

After a trip to the Near East as a personal emissary for 
President Roosevelt, George Earle said he began ‘‘thinking over 
the horrible danger Russia presented to our people.’’” He made 
an effort to discuss the matter with Roosevelt. The President 
was too busy to see him. Instead Mr. Earle was ‘‘exiled’’ to 
Samoa as an executive in that naval base of the South Pacific. 
After less than six months there, Earle requested President 
Truman to recall him to the United States, which Truman did. 

Then George Earle, who had been governor of Pennsylvania, 
had held important posts in the diplomatic service, besides 
having been roving ambassador for Roosevelt, found that when 
he endeavored to expose the duplicity and dangers that had been 
virtually created by the Roosevelt administration, the mediums 
for disseminating that information were cold to him. 

On December 9th, 1947, George Earle is quoted in the New 
York Journal-American: 

“‘Since I first told of my exile, my word has been doubted 
in many quarters. Here is the original official order signed by 
the late President’’ displaying an original letter of Roosevelt’s 
command to him not to reveal the danger to America. ‘‘I 
intended to tell the American people about the carefully laid 
plans of Stalin to sweep Europe and the Balkans with a wave 
of Communist strikes as soon as the war ended. As Roosevelt’s 
personal representative in the Middle East I had documentary 
proof that Moscow intended to make Europe a Soviet satellite.’’ 

The Roosevelt letter, as published, states in part: 

‘*As you say you have held important positions of trust under 
your government. To publish information obtained in these posi- 
tions without proper authority would be all the greater betrayal. 
I specifically forbid you to publish any information or opinion 
about an ally that you may have acquired while in office or in 
the service of the U. S. Navy. I shall withdraw my previous 
understanding that you are serving as an emissary of mine 
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and shall direct the Navy Department to continue your employ. 
ment wherever they can make use of your serviccs.’’ 

By presidential command, an American who had ‘‘held im. 
portant positions of trust’? in the government and in such 
capacity learned of things that threatened the security of hig 
own country is forbidden to disclose them. He is forbidden to 
express his ‘‘opinion.’? In other words the American who 
would render service of incalculable value to his country is, by 
Presidential order, commanded to remain silent and permit Com- 
munist schemes to destroy us and the world. 

By no strange coincidence the ally referred to in the Roose- 
velt letter is the Soviet, a despotic, anti-God tyranny for which 
he and his official family displayed such admiration and favor- 
itism. 

Mention has been made herein that those who refused to 
accept the doctrine of our foreign policy makers, when con- 
vinced of its evil and deception, were subject to intimidation and 
penalties. Former Ambassador Earle was exiled to Samoa 
because he tried to warn the American people of the Red men- 
ace. A menace that is costing us billions for rearmament today 
and which the Washington administration at that time desired 
to conceal. The record of that deception and intimidation is 
incontrovertible. : 


Our Blunders in the Balkans 


Yuogslavia ceased to exist as a sovereign state after April 18, 
1941. On that date their military forces surrendered to the 
German invaders. Following the expulsion of Germany’s sol- 
diers it was occupied by the forces and followers of Stalin. 
Those same forces now acclaim the Communist Tito as their god, 
which means that freedom for those people is lost until some 
world upheavel alters the European situation. 

Shortly after Yugoslavia capitulated in 1941, I was in Sofia. 
The train service between Sofia (Bulgaria) and Belgrad is both 
tedius and time consuming. Hence I was glad to accept the 
offer of a motor car for the trip to Belgrad. Motor highways 
in Bulgaria are reasonably good. Beyond the Yugoslav frontier 
however, the less said the better. Perhaps it was due to the 
military vehicles which at that time had been traversing the 
country. 

Bulgarian troops had pushed far into Serbia—the name by 
which it was known when the Yugoslav state was dissolved. 
Throughout the entire distance from Sofia to Belgrad were 
columns of German troops. Very few were motorized units. 
Their horse-drawn field pieces, cooking outfits and supply wag- 
ons rattled and bumped over the terrible roads by the sickly 
light of oil flares. Those were not Germany’s best regiments. 
Where they were bound my motor companion did not know, 
or if he did, he discreetly refrained from revealing it. 

At one thirty in the morning we arrived in Belgrad—after 
nearly eleven hours on the road. Widely circulated reports 
indicated that the city was a mass of debris. On the contrary, 
the war scars were not too obvious a first glance. The walls 
and ceiling of the room assigned to me at the Balkan Hotel 
had ugly cracks that hinted at recent bombardment and the 
window frames were innocent of glass— windows being the 
greatest casualty in bomb attacks. 

The following morning I was able to observe the havoc in 
some quarters that had been wrought during the ‘‘blitz-krieg’’ 
that ended Yugoslavia. The story of how it was deliberately 
made a war theatre by those who loudly declared their intent to 
become the nation’s guardians, is both interesting and shocking. 

During the wecks immediately prior to March 27, 19£1—date 
of the coup de’ctat that overthrew the government—the United 
States Minister to Yugoslavia, Arthur Bliss Lane, had carried 
out the will of Washington and endeavored to block the efforts 
of Prince Paul and his ministers to agree on an alliance with 
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Germany. Two months earlier Col. William Donovan visited 
Belgrad as the personal representative of Roosevelt. He made 
it clear to the authorities that any alliance entered into with 
the Axis Powers would automatically place Yugoslavia among 
the countries he seemed intent on designating as cnemies of the 
United States. As events have proved he was aiding the expan- 
sion of the Soviet in that part of Europe, desiens which were 
known to those with average knowledge of the situation. 


In a magazine article written some years later he deplored 
the dangerous position into which ‘‘we had been maneuvered by 
the Soviet’? in Europe. A position which, to an alarming 
extent was created by himself, on instructions from his Presi- 
dent. That fact was carefully omitted. 


Assurances of military assistance, were made to Yugoslavia, 
in the event of pressure being put on them by the Axis. The 
United States had no supplies of military equipment at that 
time to meet such committments. Besides there was the matter 
of nearly four thousand ocean miles between the United States 
and Yugoslavia which were infested with German U-boats and 
patrolled by German and Italian planes. There was never any 
greater misrepresentation and political deceit practiced by any 
a individuals than that which brought destruction to Yugo- 
slavia. 


As Daschin Pantisch, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in 
the government set up after the occupation, related to me, ninety 
percent of the people were in favor of the course taken by 
Prince Paul and his ministers who signed the Vienna agree- 
ment. It was not what they wanted—decidedly not. It gave 
Germany and Italy economic and military control over them. 
Their alternative was to defy the Axis Powers and invite oblit- 
eration. The ten percent who opposed the course of Prince 
Paul and Premier Swetkovitch were mostly in Belgrad and 
had allied themselves with the revolutionists. The same revo- 
lationists who, later on, gave whole-hearted support to Stalin’s 
puppet—Communist terrorist—Tito. The agitation, following 
the visit of Donovan, was whipped up by a handful of financial 
buccaneers and American meddlers, The Washington admin- 
istration revealed openly that it was taking a hand in the poli- 
tical affairs of a European country, virtually committing the 
United States to participation in the war, while at the same time 
denying such intention. 


Britain had endeavored to swing Prince Paul and his min- 
isters into a deal with them which they well knew meant con- 
verting the Balkans into a war theater and would, they hoped, 
lessen German strength on the Western front. King Christian 
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of Denmark had rejected the identical intrigue, but King 
Haakon of Norway fell into it—to his country’s ruin. 

Every military man and statesman in the Balkans was aware 
that Britain had no means of supporting them in a stand against 
Germany. Already British ‘‘liberating’’ expeditions had been 
expelled from France, Belgum, Holland and Norway and were 
then being threatened in North Africa. What help could they 
offer Yugoslavia? British assistance, Yugoslavia knew, would 
never materialize and to enter into any pact would be suicidal. 
Britain then bowed out of Belgrad and the United States con 
nivers carried on with the scheme. 

Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles visited the Balkans 
about that time, taking up the task where Britain had failed. 
The Washington message he carried was ‘‘defy Hitler and we’re 
behind you.’’ The Yugoslavs failed to realize—just how far 
behind. 

The unthinking but selfish minorities overthrew the govern- 
ment and arrested the ministers who returned from Vienna 
after signing the pact with the Axis. The boy king, Peter, was 
acclaimed their sovereign. The die was cast. King Peter was 
put on the throne for a week or ten days. He was then dropped 
by the United States. He fled into exile. He is still in exile. 
He was betrayed by those who posed as his benefactors. 

From a disillusioned Belgrad resident I learned of the show 
that was staged in the city on the day of the coup-d’etat. Mon- 
itored by agitators, the people crowded around the American 
Legation—that being the symbol of the might in which they had 
put their trust. Arthur Bliss Lane appeared with the Stars and 
Stripes. Cheers, huzzahs, and enthusiasm. To the simple folk 
the American flag was their guarantee against the Swasttka. 

The United States Minister knew that his superiors in Wash- 
ington were playing power politics and were playing to lose. 
They had virtually signed the death warrant for thousands of 
Serbians. (There are actually no ‘‘Yugoslavs’’.. It is a syn- 
thetie state comprised largely of Serbs and Croats.) Arthur Bliss 
Lane knew, and would admit today, that Yugoslavia would be 
oceupicd by German troops before Washington could even 
organize for sending assistance—which is precisely what came 
about. 

Certain groups in the United States, allied with co-conspira- 
tors in Yugoslavia, openly bragged of the hand America had 
taken in hurling a defy in Hitler’s face. None of the agitators 
mentioned that it was a physical impossibility to back up the 
pledges made by the Roosevelt representatives. Nor were the 
pledges ever backed up. 

Never, until later in the war, was more despicable trickery 
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played on a trusting people than that which a handful of Amer. 
icans perpetrated in Yugoslavia. They caused the slaughter of 
thousands of patriots who thought they were stopping the Ger- 
man advance until the Americans arrived. The Amcricans 
never arrived. That country was never liberated by the United 
States—then or since. The shameful record stands. 

There was much in the press at that time about the hierarchy 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, the patriarchs and prelates, 
being solidly allied with the supporters of King Peter. It was 
splendid propaganda material. It gave the world the appear- 
ance of a Christian Front against a godless Germany. A Serbian 
churchman explained that to me. © 

The patriarchs of the Orthodox Church were not so much 
opposed to alliance with Germany as they were with Italy. They 
had an unwarranted fear of the influence that Rome—meaning 
the Vatican—might gain in religious matters. The Croats, who 
were then incorporated in the Yugoslav state, are predominantly 
Roman Catholic, while the Serbs are largely adherents of the 
Greek Orthodox faith. 

There was no enthusiastic demonstration in Zagred, the capi- 
tal of Croatia, on the day of the coup d’etat in Belgrad. The 
Croats had not been whipped up to anti-Axis animosity. The 
patriarchs of the Orthodox Church, so my informant said, are 
for the most part lamentably ignorant of European political and 
economic affairs. With rare exceptions, they do not speak any 
language, except Serbian or Greek. They are wholly incapable 
of giving advice in political or material matters, yet some did 
arrogate to themselves the role of councellor. 

It was those few clerics who hitched their fate to that of the 
boy king, Peter, and garnered some publicity at the time. They 
were afraid that with Italy as their ally, Catholic Croatia 
would become more influential in the national councils. Ger- 
many and Italy were defied by the little group and the little 
group was dispersed. Yugoslavia, as a state, was destroyed. 
It has never been reestablished as a free country. 

There is no intent to justify here the action of the Axis 
Powers for what happened in Yugoslavia. By the same token 
there is no intent to gloss over the viciousness and sclfishness of 
those who precipitated the crisis. Such culpable duplicity as was 
displayed all too openly in this instance, cannot be made to 
appear right, merely because it was the action of our fellow 
citizens—the State Department officials and White House execu- 
tive. For that very reason it is the more to be deplored. 

The Axis hand had been foreed in the Balkans. The gauntlet 
had been thrown down by Britain and seconded by the United 
States. The Balkan bubble burst. It ended swiftly. Those who 
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precipitated it decamped hastily, leaving a disillusioned people 
to bear the brunt of it. 

Although Belgrad showed the sears of war it was an error 
to state, as was reported, that it was a mass of ruins. My esti- 
mate of the destruction would be about ten percent of the city. 
Some business buildings in the center of the city were destroyed 
others—very imposing ones adjoining them—were unscathed. 
The bridge over the Danube had been dynamited by the Serbs 
in their effort to halt the invaders. All for naught. 

After another day I motored back to Sofia, and then drove 
over the same road to visit Belgrad again the following week, 
en route to Budapest. The border line between Hungary and 
Serbia, prior to World War I, had been the Danube. It is 
a natural and logical border. It appears also to be an ethno- 
logical dividing line, for the people on one side of: the river, 
the buildings, the general development and whole atmosphere 
was different from the opposite shore. But the vivisectionists of 
Versailles had left their imprint there. 

Twenty years before, a slice of Hungary had been cut off and 
given to Yugoslavia. But in the twenty years it had not changed 
the Hungarians living there—into Serbians. Nor had it brought 
the Hungarian standards of living down to the lower level of 
those rendering tribute to the Yugoslav government. The 
people in this strip of territory that had been cut off, were 
better housed, better clothed and their lands better cultivated 
than those of Yugoslavia—just across the river. 

With the upheaval of June 1941, Hungary had reclaimed this 
bit of territory and some of her lost people. The red-white-and- 
green of Hungary’s flag fluttered from the ferry boat on the 
Danube and from buildings on the other side which, until re- 
cently, had been Yugoslav domain. 

In speaking of it at the time, in my trans-Atlantic comment, 
I made the conjecture: ‘‘. . . will the ill-advised hate-biased com- 
missions for Peace, use their scalpels as indiscriminately after 
this war as they did after the other? If so it will merely be 
planting seeds for further conflicts.’’ 

JIow sadly prophetic was that conjecture. The territorial dis- 
memberment and re-mapping of Europe that was to follow, 
and for which we are all paying penalty today—dwarfed in its 
stupidity and indiscrimination the: errors of Versailles, incredible 
as that may seem. 








Facts Not Generally Known 


At the end of July 1941 it was my good fortune to revisit 
Copenhagen. A year and three months had passed since I was 
there—immediately after the occupation by Germany. My pre- 
diction then was that Denmark would ultimately be in a better 
economic position than any of the other countries that had been 
oceupied by or allied with the Axis Powers. A survey of the 
situation in July 1941 confirmed that prediction. Cut off from 
Great Britain, they were obliged to re-shape their scheme of 
things. As said before, it was not to their liking, and after the 
war they would certainly resume their profitable trade with 
those countries now cut off from their markets. But they were 
making the best of a disagreeable situation, marking time until 
the German control was broken, as they knew it would be. 

Danish currency, pegged at a certain rate on the Berlin ex- 
change, had a considerable purchasing value. ‘‘Plundering’’ was 
going on in a legitimate fashion. A controlled price was placed 
on their exports, while necessities, such as they were forced to 
obtain from Germany, were advanced. The same financial situa- 
tion that obtained in America—with slight variations. A free cur- 
rency would have reacted greatly in their favor, but though 
business establishments grumbled, they still regarded themselves 
as in a better economic position than most of the European 
countries—which was true. 

Despite the ‘‘black-out’’ the amusement parks, cafes, movies 
and theatres were always crowded. Apparently they exercised 
their own discretion in film fare. For though there was a ban 
on Hollywood films in most Axis countries, Copenhagen was pre- 
senting them. Goebbels’ decrees did not apply here. But with 
all their difficulties the Danes regarded themselves as fortunate 
in being spared the ravages of war, thanks to their beloved king. 

Brussels, where I went to observe conditions, had also recov- 
ered from the slump which followed the capitulation of the Bel- 
gian army in 1940. There was no liking for their German visitors 
who policed and patrolled the country, but the people seemed 
to suppress their resentment. Since there was no alternative, it 
was the wisest course. Their watchword was—wait and sce. 

An incident there is illustrative of the way human beings act 
when they can forget the blunders of those who bring on wars, 
hates and ruination. 

Max Schmeling, another man, two ladies and I were lunching 
at the cafe Au’ Poule d’™Mouton, a well known place near the 
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Municipal Building. A short while before, we paused in the 
square and listened to the talk of a guide with a party of tourists. 
He was a stocky, middle aged man with a broken nose. When 
he recognized Schmeling he introduced himself as the former 
heavy-weight boxing champion of Belgium. Schmeling remem- 
bered having beard of the man’s record. The ex-champion was 
now a tourist guide. 

Later, while we were in the restaurant, the man entered. He 
carried a huge bouquet of roses that must have cost a fair sum 
of money. Presenting it to the ladies of our party, he made a 
little speech in German. 

“In sport,’? he managed to say, ‘‘there are no lasting hates 
and grudges.’’ He was a Belgian, Max a German. Both of them 
had been champions in their day. He admired Max as a boxer. 
The fact that he was German had nothing to do with it. Yes, 
there was a feeling in Belgium against the Germans, but why 
couldn’t they look at things as boxers did? When the fight was 
over they buried their differences—because they were not per- 
sonal. He asked ‘‘why can’t the rest of the world be like we 
fellows of the ring?’’ 

The attitude expressed by the ex-boxer in Brussels was some- 
thing to remember and to think over. For was he not right? 

About that time one of the minor worries of editors, pub- 
lishers and some politicians in both England and America was 
caused by the celebrated English humorist, P. G. Wodehouse. 

He had been an internee of the German government, his cap- 
ture in France in 1940 being due entirely, so Wodehouse amus- 
ingly put it, to the misinformation sent out by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. During those days when the Ger- 
mans were marching across France toward the Channel, Wode- 
house was living in his home near the coast. The BBC bulletins 
informed him that the Germans were being pushed out of 
Franee. So Wodchouse had no worry, he remained in his 
French retreat and kept on working. One morning German 
troops were in his front yard. He was given an hour to pack 
a few things and come along with them. 

For over a year he was in internment camps of France, Bel- 
gium and Germany. On his sixtieth birthday, retirement age 
for internees, he was automatically released, 

While an internee he completed one novel which the Germans 
permitted him to send to America. In fact they arranged for its 
despatch to his publishers. That was followed by an article they 

also sent for him to the Saturday Evening Post. The article 
was a humorous description of life in an internment camp and 
poked fun at the Germans. Because he retained his sense of 
humor and wrote in his customary style, instead of turning out 
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material of propaganda value, some publishers and politicians 
declared he was too kindly disposed toward the enemy of his 
country. 

At the invitation of someone in Berlin, Wodehouse consented 
to chat to his American listeners—if he had any—on the radio, 
Having been incommunicado for a year and a half he thought 
his friends might like to hear his voice. His talk was in the 
best Wodehouse vein. Nothing to do with war or politics. It 
was meant for smiles. From the reaction in both England and 
America it would have been thought he had wrecked the British 
Empire. Wesley W. Stout, editor of the Saturday Evening Post 
eabled him: 

“YOU YET FAIL REALIZE RESENTMENT OF 
WHAT CONSTRUED AS YOUR CALLOUSNESS 
TOWARD BRITAIN AND CONDONATION OF GER- 
MANY. LETTERS, NEWSPAPER COMMENT AL- 
MOST UNIFORMLY HOSTILE. ONLY COMPLETE 
SILENCE CAN PARTLY OFFSET THIS EMOTION. 
STOUT.” 

The last word of Editor Stout’s cabelgram was the crux of 
the whole matter. Emotion. It was not reason that urged 
many to upbraid Wodehouse, but ‘‘emotion’’. They were per- 
mitting themselves to be misguided . . . by emotion. The weeks 
and months of propaganda for Britain that had been sweeping 
the United States, aided by paid professional agitators, had 
brought many to the emotional stage. Something quite different 
from sanity. 

Since he had agreed to do so however, P. G. chatted away at 
the Berlin microphone another time or two, giving the laughable 
episodes in the life of an internee. He completed and sent from 
Berlin another laugh producing novel which the Post published 
serially. F 

About at this time, also, Hitler made one of his anniversary 
or extra-curricular speeches in Berlin. Such appearances were 
regarded as events of national importance. So, with three or 
four thousand others I was at the Sport Palast for the perform- 
ance. 
eis lal The Sport Palast was not the largest auditorium in the city, 
but had it the capacity of Madison Square Garden in New York. 
or Wembley Stadium in London, it would have been filled. 

Admission was by special card only. No gate crashing here. 
Small chance for an assassin to worm his way past the guards. 
My press ticket was first inspected by one of the uniformed SS 
men lined up on both sides of the street. Then I was passed 
along with dozens of others to a second checking station. There 
the ticket was noted carefully and given back to me. Inside the 
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auditorium it was again inspected and then an usher escorted 
me to the press section and indicated my seat. It was but a few 
yards from the rostrum where the microphone was set up for 
the Fuehrer. 

The auditorium was packed but no crowding. A place for 
everyone and everyone in his or her place. All as orderly and 
thoroughly arranged as a military procession. Vis-a-vis from the 
press section, looking down over the heads of brown uniformed 
Masses, were rows of seats entirely filled with Admirals, Generals 
and high ranking military officers. Along both sides of the 
center aisle stood a double line of sepia attired men—from the 
stage to the outer door. 

Nothing was missing in the well-regimented audience. It was 
organized with customary German thoroughness. Brown uni- 
formed women in one group, youths in another, black uniforms 
at one side, different shades of tan or brown grouped in one sec- 
tion—all at tension and some standing at attention to greet their 
Fuehrer. 

Over the stage hung a huge banner on which were the words 
‘‘With the Fuhrer to Victory’’. He was scheduled to speak at 
five o’clock. At exactly three minutes to five all eyes turned 
toward the main entrance and Hitler entered. 

Thousands of heels clicked together as the audience arose to 
its feet. Thousands of arms pointed at an angle toward the 
roof. Thousands of eyes were focused on the small man in the 
dark blue, double breasted suit who walked slowly through the 
pathway in that mass of set faces and uplifted arms. Contrasted 
to the dozens of others present whose chests were bedecked with 
medals and decorations of various kinds, the small man wore only 
an inconspicuous Iron Cross from the First World War. 

Arriving at the speaker’s platform he wasted but a few see- 
onds shaking hands with Josef Gocbbels and one or two of the 
military officers. Goebbels went to the microphone and intro- 
duced Fitler in a speech of not more than fifty words. Clock- 
work precision. 

As their Fuchrer stepped to the microphone the arms of the 
thousands projected in the Nazi salute and they shouted ‘‘Heil, 
Heil, Heil!’’ Hitler acknowledged the greeting with a bow and 
indicated for them to be seated—time was precious. 

He surveyed the crowd with the calm and collected look of 
a man among friends. In fact his first words were that he was 
wise cnough to speak before those who were his friends. That 
brought a laugh. 

IIe commeneed to speak in a very quiet tone, glancing occa- 
sionally at the typed manuscript before him. But as the minutes 
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sped along he warmed to his topics and his voice lifted loudly, 
Hitler was a man who knew the power of words and the temper- 
ament of his listeners. They were not the sort of people to be 
carried along step by step with logical reasoning. But they 
would and did react as a body to the impassioned and angry 
shouting to which he resorted at times. His gestures were few 
and made jerkily as he barked some phrases—often in a sharp 
and defiant manner. 


But Hitler knew his audience. They were almost exclusively — 


Party men and women—government employees and bureau work- 
ers who were tried and true believers. They were precisely the 
kind of believers and recipients of government favoritism who 
attended dinners and meetings at which Roosevelt or Truman 
expounded on the socialistic and ruinous policies they were advo- 
eating and imposing on the American people. The blind follow- 
ers of the New Deal architects in our own country were equally 
gullible as those comparatively few followers of Hitler—except 
that the American believers were far more culpable than were 
the Germans. There was no Gestapo in the United States—at 
least not an armed Gestapo at that time—to impose penalies on 
those who refused to accept the doctrines of the dictator. Yet 
the believers and followers along the path that is leading to the 
destruction of the United States heap curses on Hitler, but still 
sing praises for those who initiated what may be the same sort 
of dictatorship as was imposed on the Germans. A dictatorship 
under the aegis of the United Nations culminating in a World 
Government with police powers comparable only to those of the 
Soviet or Hitler’s Germany. 

These forebodings were in my mind when leaving the Sports 
Palast that evening—leaving before the little man finished speak- 
ing—which was an act of lese majeste. 

Again the admission ticket was checked and double-checked. 
No one passed through the cordon of police except under careful 
scrutiny. 

That particular speech of the Fuchrer was largely for domestic 
consumption, the foreign press not expounding on it extensively. 
There were then other disturbing pronouncements to engage the 
attention of readers and radio listeners in Europe and America. 
Roosevelt had declared war on Germany. 
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Policies of a President 


The undeclared war in Korea and the question of sending 
American troops to Europe in support of the North Atlantic 
Paet, evoked verbal pyrotechnics from a segment of the press, 
the pulpits and the politicians. Some upheld the President’s 
assertion that he had full power to send our troops overseas 
without the consent of Congress, while the opposition charged 
that such an act is a violation of our Consitution which gives 
to Congress the sole power to declare war. 

Ardent supporters of the United Nations contend that, as 
members of that heterogeneous society for the propagation of 
political sophistry, we are obliged to dispatch men and materials 
to any trouble spots on the globe which may be calle@ ta the 
attention of the President. Later on Congress may or may not 
give its approval, depending on the voting strength of the 
Administration’s supporters. 

In a way it will be following precedent. History will but 
repeat itself. Even before Congress voted to declare war in 
1917, then again in 1941—and recently in 1950, we were at war. 
Although historians, subsidized by the New Deal administra- 
tion, would not record the initiation of hostilities between the 
United States and Germany until somewhat later, there existed 
a state of war on October 17, 1941 with the torpedoing of the 
United States destroyer Kearney. 

This was accurately expressed by ex-governor Alfred M. Lan- 
don, in an address broadcast from Kansas City, Kansas, on Oc- 
tober 17, 1941, in which he said: 

‘*Regardless of how the national administration puts it, we 
are now engaged in what might be called a bootleg form of war 
against the Axis powers. The time has come for emphasizing 
the cardinal principle of our form of government. That is, the 
elected representatives of the people should have some say in 
the issues of peace or war. Every attempt is being made by the 
administration to deprive them of that right.’’ 

It was this very principle, as I had endeavored to show, that 
was being jettisoned by the administration. I cited many proofs 
from Berlin, which I could not present from elsewhere, that 
utterly false pictures of the European scene were being presented 
to the Amcrican people in order to gain their support for the 
Administration’s pre-conceived design for full and complete 
participation in the conflict, while at the same time disguising 
those intentions. 
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Ten ships of the United States had been attacked, cight of 
which were sunk before a declaration of war was announced by 
Congress. Four of those ships flew the Panamanian flag, three 
of them operated by the United States Maritime Commission. 
Our government to mect the demands of a dictatorial admin- 
istration bent on achieving its ends, regardless of public opinion, 
was engaged in subterfuges equal to those of the totalitarian 
countries we declared were international criminals. That record 
cannot be denied. The three Maritime operated ships were the 
Montana, Sessa and the Pink Star. All were sunk between 
August 17, 1941 and September 19, 1941. All were in the zones 
Germany announced as ‘‘un-neutral’’. 

The administration declared that no nation had a right to so 
define the free waters of the oceans. What was meant by such 
statement was that no nation may establish such zones without 
our concurring and our cooperation in the matter. Britain 
had established zones in which they searched and seized cargoes 
of United States vessels and it met with no protest. This writer 
was aboard the United States passenger and cargo vessel Ez- 
calibur which was forced into Gibraltar by ‘a British destroyer. 
The United States mails for neutral countries were hi- 
jacked from the ship, as well as cargo, over the vigorous pro- 
test of the ship’s officers, the owners of the vessel and the com- 
plaint filed by the American Consul in Gibraltar. What was 
accepted by the Washington administration as right by one bel- 
ligerent, was wrong when practiced by the other. It was either 
wrong in both cases—or right in both. There can be no du- 
plicity and double standards in honest dealing. 

When, therefore, President Roosevelt, through the Secretary 
of the Navy, Frank Knox, ordered American vessels to hunt 
down German submarines in the combat zones off Iceland, he 
had committed the country to war without the authority of 
Congress or the consent of the American people—through their 
elected representatives. 

These unassailable truths were pointed out to the German 
people by spokesmen of their government as justification for 
the severance of relations which followed the Reichstag speech 
of Adolf Hitler on Decemher 11, 1941. 

The United States declaration of war on Germany and Italy 
was not surprising to any thinking person in Europe. It merely 
put the official approval on the un-declared war that had been 
initiated by the Seeretary of the Navy on orders of the Presi- 
dent. Hitler referred to that order in his Reichstag specch and 
to other acts of the administration that were calculated and 
naa intended to inject the United States into the con- 

et. ‘ 
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America had been deluged with lecturers and speakers from 
England and France whose unavowed objective was to gain 
complete participation of America in the war. Some of my com- 
mentaries from overseas stressed that obvious truth. I de- 
clined to accept the weak protestations of those spokesmen that 
it was only ‘‘materials’’ that France and England desired. The 
Princeton Listening Center report (a Rockefeller Institute ac- 
tivity collaborating with the administration) quoted me as say- 
ing: ‘‘What they (England and France) earnestly desire is 
that the guns to be shipped have with each a man in Uncle 
Sam’s uniform.’’ : 

My statement was ridiculed in the American press. Authori- 
tative British sources denied emphatically that they sought 
America’s entry into he war. Then came the war declaration. 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill made a radio address to the 
United States—apparently quite forgetting the official denial of 
- their aims. Referring to the United States entry into the con- 
flict he said, in part: ‘‘It is what I have dreamed of, aimed at 
and hoped for and now it has come to pass.’’ 

That removes all doubt as to the truth of my assertions. De- 
ception was practiced and falsehoods were condoned by those 
in our administration who refused to be honest in their state- 
ments or intentions. Subsequent revelations are more than accu- 
sative and support the charges I had-often made before. 

There is no intention in these pages to explain away or ex- 
cuse those acts of aggression committed by Germany which were 
made to appear as the primary causes for American participa- 
tion in Europe’s perennial wars. But when that objective is 
achieved by deception, misrepresentation and deliberate denial 
of the intent on the part of those in authority, then national 
morals are lowered to an alarming degree. How much further 
those national morals were to sink will be pointed out in the 
pages to follow. 

It is not inappropriate to quote here from the transcript of 
my valedictory that was broadcast from the Berlin radio on 
that occasion. It was my last citation from Europe of the mo- 
tives and acts of those who were at the time shaping the destiny 
of our country and embarking on a program that consigned 
millions of innocent people to slavery and other hundreds of 
thousands to premature deaths—after their ‘‘liberation’’. I said: 

‘“*Standing at the corner of Wilhclmstrasse and Unter den 
Linden, I saw the car bearing Gocring and later the one with 
Flitler, pass on their way to the Reichstag. There was the usual 
cheering by those who stood two-deep along the entire way from 
Hitler’s residence. Then the crowd dispersed and went about 

their business. Another nation more or less at war with them 
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made little difference. There is a stoic determination to fight 
on. Perhaps it is wrong to say it is determination of the people 
to fight on—but a determination of some of the people to keep 
all of them going on. 

“The hysteria and propaganda-created animosity against 
alien people, which obtains in certain countries, docs not find 
expression here. That is stated, regardless of what intrepid 
travelers reveal for the public and their publishers on their 
return from this side of the Danube and the Rhine. 

‘‘The declaration of war will be catastrophic for the United 
States. Not only in men and materials, in blood and tears, but 
in the loss of our priceless heritage of independence and prin- 
ciples. 

‘* Already the Constitution has been voided, for that historic 
document gave to Congress alone the power to declare war... . 
A state of war already existed. It was analagous to having a 
minister pronounce a marriage blessing on a couple after their 
child is born. 

‘*The meaningless and deceptive slogans—about salvaging 
democracy and upholding the principles of Christian civilizaton, 
will be found to be but shibboleths that lead but to the shambles. 
This is a war for control of European politics and the economic 
life of Europe’s many nations—regardless of the phrases used to 
camouflage tt. - 

“‘A plethora of words will be loosed in an endeavor to prove 
how impossible it was for the United States to escape being 
drawn into the fray. But the unbiased and exacting analyst 
will review the acts of the administration over a long period, 
particularly those affecting foreign countries. Acts that have 
never been disavowed and which were calculated to entangle the 
nation in Europe’s affairs without the knowledge or desire of 
the American people. 

‘Many, including myself, have tried to point this out. Those 
in America who voiced their opinions and marshalled thcir facts 
s0 clearly were regarded as traitors, copperheads and supporters 
of the Nazi and Fascist regimes. Nothing could be more untrue. 

‘‘When the European catastrophe hegan—September 1, 1939, 
I said from this microphone that for its own good the United 
States should and could remain aloof. I have said it repeatedly 
since. More powerful voices and interested groups have man- 
aged to outweigh the opponents of the administration. 

“‘The productive capacity of the United States, as I broad- 
cast well over a year ago, is the deciding factor in this war. The 
final decisions, as I also stated over this microphone well over 
a year ago, will be made in Washington. 

‘Therefore this is my valedictory and all I can say is—God 
help us all.’’ 


», 


Back Door to War 


Reference is made to that valedictory because it and some 
previous addresses have a definite relation to the disclosures that 
have come fourtcen years later. 

The combined forces of the Administration propaganda bu- 
reaus, ably assisted by the publicists, columnists and commen- 
tators who madc it a policy to support them, spared no smears 
which they could hurl at all who challenged the motives and 
objectives of Roosevelt and his collaborators. 

Those of us who declared earlier in 1941 that the Administra- 
tion was determined on our entry into the war, were denounced, 
derided, discredied and linked with the Nazis or the Fascists. 

The book of Jesse Jones, former Secretary of Commerce and 
long the head of the Reconstruction Finance Commission, de- 
clares that Roosevelt was determined to involve us in World 
War II as the surest way to insure his long tenure in the White 
House. : 

The highest Polish diplomats—of independent pre-war Poland 
—vouch for the authenticity of the documents captured by the 
Germans in 1939 and revealed in their White Paper, proving 
that Roosevelt, through William’ C. Bullitt. had informed Po- 
land that, if a war began in Europe, the United States would 
enter it against Hitler. That he had urged the French and 
British to stand behind Poland. They did. Far behind. Poland 
was never liberated then or since. ater Roosevelt and Chur- 
chill concurred in the abandonment and complete subjugation of 
Poland to the tender mercies of Stalin. 

Edward Benes wrote in his autobiography that Roosevelt told 
him in Hyde Park, in May 1939. months before the war 
began, that if it did start the United States would enter to 
defeat Tlitler. Yet until Pearl Harbor he said—again and 
again—that our boys would not be sent to fight in foreign wars. 

The Tyler Kent documents, of which the public knows far too 
little, cover the whole range of personal communication between 
Roosevelt and Churchill. Churchill was impatient that the 
United States did not declare war before Pearl Harbor, but 
explained the delay by quoting General Jan Smuts who stated 
that Roosevelt ‘‘went so far as to say to me, ‘‘I may never 
declare war. I may make war. If T were to ask Congress to 
declare war they might argue about it for months,’ ”’ 

In an installment of his Memoirs, Churchill relates that W. 
Averill Harriman and Ambassador John Winant were with him 
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at his country place when he received news of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Winant and Harriman were both very much re- 
leaved, wrote Churchill, and took the news as though ‘‘they had 
been delivered from a long pain.’’ 

Documentary records are now available to prove that Roose- 
velt and his advisors had information three days before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, that a Japanese flect was steaming 
toward Hawaii. Fifteen hours before the attack they had other 
detailed information to justify sending warning to General 
Short and Admiral Kimmell, but it was not sent. Had that in- 
formation been radioed to Kimmel and Short they would have 
taken measures which might have frightened and turned the 
Japanese away ‘‘without firing the first shot’’. That would have 
been the opposite of what Roosevelt desired. 

This is confirmed by the late Henry L. Stimson, then Secre- 
tary of War, who wrote just thirteen days before Pearl Harbor: 
‘The question was, how should we maneuver them (the Jap- 
anese) into the position of firing the first shot without allowing 
too much danger to ourselves.’’ 

What was ‘‘allowed’’ to happen at Pearl Harbor is now a 
matter of history. 

Actually the Destroyer deal of 1940, by which fifty U. Ss. 
destroyers were transferred to Britain—put us in the war both 
legally and morally. This was admited at a conference of gov- 
ernment lawyers who were consulted on the matter at the time. 
One of them stated that in previous periods of history, a rider 
went forth on a white horse with a trumpet and informed the 
people that a war had been declared. But that in September 
1940—when they decided we were actually in the war—the doc- 
umentary evidence of the act was hidden in the safe and the 
people were told that war was not even contemplated. 

In the book Hopkins and Roosevelt, an intimate history, com- 
piled by Robert Sherwood from Hopkins’ documents, it is noted 
(page 375) that, early in September 1941, Churchill asked 
Roosevelt to transport British troops in American naval trans- 
ports to the Middle East. Obviously an understanding existed 
between Roosevelt and Churchill that United States soldiers 
would be sent ‘‘to fight in foreign wars’’, despite his utterances 
to the contrary. For Churchill mentions ‘‘it is quite true that 
the loan of these liners would hamper any large despatch of 
United States forces to Europe or Africa.”’ , 

Because I had been asserting in broadcasts that such a secret 
deal had been made, I was denounced and efforts were made to 
silence me. ; 

Hopkins notes further that on September 6 (1941) Roosevelt 
had a conference with Admirals Stark, King and Ingersoll. It 
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was then agreed that United States naval transports would be 
used for the 20,000 British troops and that ‘‘the admirals seemed 
quite willing to acquiesce in this program.’’ 

For reasons best known to themselves, but never revealed to 
the American people or Congress, those admirals concurred in 
what may well be called a treasonable act of the President. The 
troops were transported from Halifax, down the Atlantic coast 
and around the Cape of Good Hope, under the United States 
flag and with United States officers and crews on the transports. 

That is the act of a belligerent in a war. It was a violation 
of our ,Constitution—for only Congress can declare war. We 
were a party to the war, a belligerent, when that was done. It 
violated the Articles of the Hague Convention, to which we were 
signators and international laws of warfare concerning a neutral 

The amount of documentary evidence to bolster the assertions 
I had the temerity to make in 1940 and 1941, exposing the de- 
ception by which we had been led into catastrophe, is increasing. 
but the penalties for telling the truth then .. . came later. 


We Crusade for What? 


Less than a decade after the United States became involved 
officially in the second European conflict, we were preparing 
again to assume the role of crusader. Our last crusade proved 
that, as a people collectively, we refuse to recognize truths and 
facts, but are swayed by wishful thinking and emotional hys- 
teria. , 

Slogans and noble sounding phrases were again being coined 
in the last months of the New Deal dynasty, by the publicists 
for the administration stalwarts. We were told of the necessity 
for throwing our resources of men and material into the vacuum 
that had been created in Central Europe. There was studied 
omission of the fact that the ‘‘vacuum’’ and the peril existing 
today ... are both of their own making. 

Exhortations of the help-for-Europe bloc in 1951 were sur- 
prisingly similar to those of 1941. The utterly mystifying part 
of the situation was that so many of our people refused 
to sean the pages of current history, which prove conclusively 
that the plight of the world in 1951—and later—was but the 
harvest of public apathy and the deceit of those in whose hands 
had been placed the vital affairs of the country. It is something 
that should not be re-enacted. 

One of the strongest arguments marshalled by the Roosevelt 
propagandists for war, was that Germany had planned for 
world domination, even to working out the strategy for attacks 
on the mainland of the North American continent. Saner minds 
pointed out that Germany’s generals had not deemed it feasible 
to attempt a crossing of the English Channel—a gap of twenty- 
three miles from Calais to Dover. If that narrow strip of 
water was the insurmountable obstacle which prevented the inva- 
sion of England, then by what feat of legerdemain was Germany 
to transport armies across three thousand miles of the Atlantic 
to crush the defenses on our own shores? The late General 
Smedley Butler, who ridiculed that invasion threat, said there 
were not enough ships on all the seas of the world to transport 
the forces any European power would need for such an invasion. 
He and others pointed out that German military and political 
leaders were not so stupid as to entertain the idea. 

No better proof of that assertion is noted in the official report 
of General George C. Marshall, after the end of the European 
operations in 1945. That report states that Germany had no 
long range program or plan for using Axis forces in an 
attempt to conquer the world. General Marshall’s report was 
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emphasized in a similar one by Col. A. G. Texley in the May- 
June (1948) issue of Quartermaster Review and is supported 
by other military and history authorities. 

The spectre of a German invasion on our continent or plans 
for world conquest was simply that ... a spectre—a ghost. The 
military and cconomic program necessary for such a gigantic 
undertaking never existed. Except of course, in the fantastic 
stories created by the hysteria mongers. 

Further evidence is observed in Germany’s invasion of 
Russia in 1941. Regardless of any statement which emanated 
from German sources later, it was evident that in their calcu- 
lations the Red Army would not offer serious resistence after 
a few weeks or months. It was not part of a long range pro- 
gram for world domination. The German general staff was 
known to be thorough in economie preparation when initiating 
a military operation. They had made no provision whatever 
in the way of winter clothing for the German troops in Russia 
nor had they other accoutrement for an army that was to invade 
the semi-aretie regions. That was pointed out in reports of this 
writer which were broadcast from Germany at the time. 

Mention was made in the talk of the government appeal to the 
people for clothing, old or new, that could be used in some man- 
ner by the soldiers at the front. Depots were set up in cities 
throughout Germany for collecting woolens, furs, gloves, mittens, 
underwear and anything usable. Due to lack of adequate cloth- 
ing, hundreds of German soldiers died of exposure that first 
winter in Russia. 

Singularly enough the individuals and vociferous groups that 
labored arduously to picture Germany as the prime mover for 
world domination, were strangely blind to Soviet designs for 
global expansion. This is all the more inexplicable when we con- 
sider that the Communist Manifesto and the writings of Lenin 
and Stalin emphasize clearly that their goal is nothing short of 
complete Communist control of the world. 

Steps had been taken in that direction by the Soviet early in 
the war when they invaded Poland and forcibly imposed serf- 
dom as had been done in the Baltic states. The same pattern 
of despoilment and enslavement was repeated in Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and parts of Austria and Ger- 
many. Yet those directors of our international affairs refused 
to recognize the menace to the remaining free nations of the 
world and to our own security. The obstinate refusal to face the 
stark reality of Soviet designs can be pointed out by relating 
something that occurred immediately prior to World War IT. 

Fred Curtis Thornley, an American engineer, designed many 
gigantic projects on three continents. When Roosevelt extended 
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diplomatic recognition to the Soviet, Thornley was one of the 
American engineers who accepted a contract from the Soviet 
regime to plan and organize the Russian industrial and economic 
resources. 

His surveys and planning were for both industrial and mili- 
tary expansion. During his stay of about seven ycars in Russia 
he obtained an unusual insight of Soviet aims and objectives 
and their unscrupulous methods for obtaining their ends. He 
was under no apprehension as to the ultimate objectives of the 
Soviet and the persons then dictating their policies. 

Having at heart the interest of the United States and not that 
of the Soviet, Thornley made a trip home for the sole purpose 
of laying before our President the facts and information he had 
accumulated. In other words, the expansionist plans and long 
range program which, in his professional capacity as con- 
sulting engineer for the Soviet, he had prepared for them. He 
told me in detail of that interview with the President. 

“After I had presented everything to Mr. Roosevelt as graphi- 
cally as I could,” he said, ‘‘and after adding my firm convic- 
tion regarding Soviet aims and aspirations and the losses the 
United States must sustain by close co-operation with the Red 
regime—what do you suppose Roosevelt said to me?”’ 

“<What?’’ 

“Yon are just prejudiced, Mr. Thornley. I have my own 
ideas and policy as regards the Soviet and I purpose carrying 
them out.’’ 

The interview ended. Thornley realized that it was utterly 
futile to present irrefutable evidence of the hazard for America, 
if the Presidential policies were adhered to. He returned to 
Europe. A serious heart ailment foreed him to end his profes- 
sional activities. He acquired a cottage in the foothills of the 
Bavarian Alps and on the advice of his physician remained 
there, listening to world happenings as they came to him over 
the radio. 

From his bed there he discussed with me many times the 
idea of compiling a volume from his investigations, surveys and 
documentary evidence supporting his charge of Sovict intrigue, 
strategy and duplicity. Furthermore it would show the ob- 
durate attitude of the President and certain departments in 
Washington, when incontestable proof was offered, exposing’ 
their fallacious policies. 

Some months after my last visit with Thornley, his seerctary, 
Rakel Erikson, wrote me that he had died. She had assembled 
most of his papers with the view of making them available for 
publication, and took them to her home in Stockholm. 


A parallel view to the foregoing sidelight on Roosevelt’s 
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attitude toward the Soviet is revealed in the book of Myron 
Taylor who was for some time presidential envoy to the Vatican. 

On September 3, 1941, Roosevelt sent a communication to 
Pope Pius, which was conveyed through Mr. Taylor. It states 
in part: ‘‘I believe that Russian dictatorship is less dangerous 
to the safety of other nations than is the German form of dic- 
tatorship . . . the only weapon which the Russian dictator uses 
outside of its own border is Communist propaganda which, I 
of course recognize, has in the past been utilized for the purpose 
of breaking down the form of government in other countries, 
religious beliefs, etc.’’ 

Roosevelt went on to say that the survival of Russia ‘‘is less 
dangerous to religion, to the church as such and to humanity 
in general than would be the survival of the German form of 
dictatorship.’’ 

Myron’ Taylor’s book also presents the reply of Pope Pius 
to the letter of Roosevelt. It was very obvious that the Pontiff 
of Rome did not concur in the assertions made by Roosevelt. In 
fact the reply completely ignors all reference to either Germany 
or Russia, which may well be construed as disagreement. 
_Rowsevelt’s statement that communist propaganda was the only 
weapon Stalin used beyond his domain proves his intended 
effort at distortion of known facts. The terrorist methods of 
Stalin, by which he wiped out vast numbers of people in the 
Baltic states, is recorded in detail in the State Department files 
and has been spread on the Congressional Record, hence it must 
have been known to the President. 

Furthermore, the Polish ambassador at Washington, Jan 
Ciechanowski, is on record as having given our State Depart- 
ment and President Roosevelt, in July 1941, positive proof of 
Communist depredations, inhumanities and deportations that 
were carried out by the Soviet in Poland following the occupa- 
tion of that country by Stalin’s forces in September 1939. 

The Polish ambassador sought the aid of Roosevelt to halt 
Stalin’s ruthlessness in Poland. He states that all he received 
from the President was the comment: ‘‘It seems hopeless to get 
the Soviet to change her methods.’”’ 

It appeared equally as hopeless to get the President to recog- 
nize the Communist threat to world peace and security. It was 
just as apparent then, as it was when other weapons besides 
propaganda were uscd to subjugate China and Korea. 


A Decision is Made 


On the initial day of America’s entry into the world’s most 
devastating war, Dr. Hans Schirmer, of the German Foreign 
Office. informed me that arrangements were being made for the 
members of the American Embassy and Consulate, as well as the 
press representatives to be interned temporarily at Bad Neu- 
heim. There they would remain until they could be exchanged 
for the German diplomats and correspondents then in the 
United States. 

Schirmer had already been informed that my broadcasts were 
ended. That was understood perfectly. He then asked whether 
I desired to go with the others to Bad Neuheim, and later to 
America, or did I wish to remain in Europe for the duration 
of the war. 

‘*You may make your choice,’ he informed me. ‘‘If you 
prefer to leave, we will arrange to include you with the others. 
Should you elect to remain for the duration, you will not be 
interned. You will have the same freedom to go here and 
there in Central Europe as is accorded the citizens of any 
neutral country.”’ ‘ 

The situation was rather unusual. Millions of Americans 
would be fighting to get to Berlin. I was there then. Further- 
more I was being old that I might remain here, or elsewhere 
in German controlled area, if I chose to do so. I could observe, 
record and experience much there behind the front. It would 
undoubtedly dissipate a great deal of the fiction which other 
writers would produce about Central Europe from their vantage 
points—at great distances. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, depending on the point of 
view, I had sufficient funds in German currency to cover my 
expenses for two or three years, if necessary. That currency 
could not be exchanged for coin of other countries except at a 
ruinous discount. It was an exceptional opportunity. I decided to 
remain. Central Europe would be the key to world peace and 
much was certain to transpire there. 

The present Central European satellites around the Soviet 
star are often referred to as being of Slavic origin. Some offer 
that as a reason Stalin had little difficulty in merging them into 
the Red orbit. 

Ethnologically it is not incorrect to group together the people 
of Russia, Czecho-slovakia, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Their sev- 
eral languages stem from a Slav origin. But the vast majority 
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of the people in those so-called Slav nations have little in com- 
mon with the Russians. The people of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
exclusive of Croatia, professed membership in the Greek or 
Russian Orthodox church. The rise of Communism in the So- 
viet was the deathknell of Christianity there. Hence a splitting 
wedge was driven between most of the Balkan countries and the 
great Slav empire of the Soviet. 

Poland and Croatia have been predominantly Roman Catholic 
for centuries. Czecho-slovakia might be regarded as having a 
large majority of Roman Catholics—particularly the Slovak and 
Bohemian population—and also a strong Protestant minority. 
Hence any contention that the racial affinity among the Slav 
people simplified their enslavement by Moscow, is lacking in 
support. ; 

The percentage of Communists in those countries during and’ 
immediately after World War II, was negligible. Particularly 
ean that be said of Czecho-slovakia, which is the very core of 
Central Europe. The famed Skoda munitions and armament 
plants are in that country. Stalin coveted the Czech industrial 
output. He received it as a gift from the Allied policy makers. 

With the occupation of Moravia and Bohemia by German 
forces in March, 1939, Czecho-slovakia as a sovereign state 
ceased to exist except on maps of pre-occupation date and in the 
dreams of those who looked for the day of Germany’s doom. 
The little state of Slovakia came into being, so I went to visit it. 

The evening of my arrival in Bratislava, capital of Slovakia, 
a professor Dobal called on me at the Carlton hotel. He in- 
formed_me he was with the government propaganda bureau. 
Their Berlin representative, Striezenec, who arranged my visa, 
had wired that I was arriving in the country. Foreign corres- 
pondents and writers were sought out and efforts made to pre- 
sent Slovakia in the best light. An appointment was made for 
me to meet the Minister of Propaganda, Tido J. Gasper. 

No one arrived without Tido J. being presented to him. No 
news reel was complete without Tido J. bowing or hand-shaking 
his way into the picture. He was the official greeter, an actor 
with the whole country as his stage. 

‘“What can I do for you?” he asked after the usual exchange 
of formalities. 

Nothing, I informed him, except to suggest what would be 
interesting for me—from a scenic and historical point of view. 
An itinerary was laid out for me which included the principal 
cities and the justly celebrated High Tatra resorts in the Car- 
pathian Mountains. That was completed in a fortnight or so. 

There is, in America, a somewhat blurred version of Slo- 
vakia’s history. Despite the fact that the United States did 
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not officially recognize the independent state of Slovakia which 
was set up in March 1939, legations and consular offices of about 
twenty countries were established and acercdited to the capital 
at Bratislava. Czecho-slovakia, as sovereign state ccased to 
exist, but Slovakia did function as an independent nation with 
its own flag, currency, legislature, president ,cabinet ministers, 
and judiciary. So regardless of America’s refusal to accord 
it recognition, it must be referred to as Slovakia during the 
period it existed, although in the post-war patchwork of the 
politicians it again became part of Czecho-slovakia. 

Slovakia came into existence—for six years—because certain 
politicians failed to honor their solemn pledges. It was shame- 
fully abandoned and absorbed into the Red orbit because history 
repeated itself. Since both the birth and the ignominious be- 
trayal of Czecho-slovakia had their inception in the United 
States, it is fitting that reference be made to it here. 

On May 30th, 1918, in what was afterwards known as the 
Pittsburgh Convention, Czecho-slovakia was born. The First 
World War was being waged. The war which had as its an- 
nounced aim ‘‘self determination for small nations’’ and cer- 
tain objectives it is as well not to dwell upon here since most 
of them were never attained. 

At that Pittsburgh Convention the Slovaks were promised 
autonomy. The concensus of opinion among the Slovak minor- 
ity was that by some feat of necromancy the age-old differences 
between themselves and the Czechs were dissolved into the 
limbo of forgotten things. That at long last they were to have 
something approximating the rights of, let us say, Cali- 
fornia, Carolina or Connecticut in the union of the American 
states. Articles of agreement were drawn up and duly signed. 
The agricultural domain of the Slovaks, where they had lived 
for centuries, was to be fused with the industrial regions of the 
Czechs and God would bless the union. The Slovaks soon found 
that they had put too much faith in the signed agreement and not 
enough emphasis on the good intentions of their co-partners. 

Prague, which had long been the Czech capital, began to 
exert its influence and later its authority over the Slovak popu- 
lation. The autonomy they had expected never materialized. 
On the contrary the Czech dominated government sought to 
regulate the Slovaks to what might be termed a pastoral com- 
munity. Industries would be concentrated in the Czech arcas 
and the Slovaks could continue their growing of farm products, 
but since they were inexperienced in the business of govern- 
ment, all the officials and staffs would, to a large extent, be 
Czech. The Czech language would supplant the Slovak tongue 
even in districts that were one hundred percent Slovak and the 
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matter of autonomy could be postponed for an indefinite period. 

As was to be expcetced there was opposition and rancour over 
the flagrant abandonment of the pledges that had been made. 
An excuse to jettison the Pittsburgh Convention agreement was 
that it had been signed on a legal holiday in America and there- 
fore was not binding. Other equally flimsy arguments were 
brought against the Slovak demands. 

A political party came into action, having as its purpose 
autonomy for Slovakia. Other parties were formed but the 
Hlinka party attained numerical strength. Its name was derived 
from Msgr. Andrej Hlinka, its founder, a parish priest of 
Ruzomberok, a city of some few thousand population boasting 
several industries, in the western part of Slovakia. 

Msgr. Hlinka was one of those idealists who believed that 
the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount could be applied to 
the state’s problems. By his exhortations to the simple folk 
and business leaders in all parts of the country he welded them 
into a political unit and made its influence felt at the conference 
tables in Prague. Even the opponents of Hlinka—and they 
were few—admitted that he was a sincere, honest patriot with 
no desire for personal aggrandizement. 

The Hlinka party allied itself closely with the next largest 
political group which, singularly enough, was headed by the Rev. 
Martin Razus, a prominent Lutheran clergyman. Together they 
presented a Solid Christian front, demanding the autonomy that 
had been promised and also a greater share in the government 
operations. They did not seek to impose their will on the Czechs, 
but considered themselves as patriotic citizens striving for Slo- 
vakia’s interests. 

The deputy leader of the Hlinka party was Monsignor (Dr.) 
Joseph Tiso, of Nitra vicinity, who had held the post of Health 
Minister in the Benes cabinet. Had the Prague politicians been 
more astute they would have bridged the gap between the 
Slovak aspirations and Czech impositions. By not doing so 
they paved the way for Germany to split the country in two. For 
although the revolt of the Slovaks that resulted in severing 
their political bonds and overthrowing the authority of Prague 
was ostensibly an internal affair, it is significant that within 
twenty-four hours after asserting their independence and the 
establishment of a sclf-determining Slovakia, they received the 
recognition and guarantce of protection by Germany from any 
forcign power. 

When Hitler’s forees marched into Prague, the sovereignty 
of Czechoslovakia ended. Bohemia and Moravia became a ‘‘pro- 
tectorate’’ of the German Reich and Slovakia was accorded the 
status of a sclf-detcrmining and independent state. 
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The government followed closely the design of their powerful 
neighbor, Germany, although it had a three party elective sys- 
tem, and an elected parliament with a president as exccutive 
head. Andrej Hlinka, having died six months before, the logical 
successor to the party leadership was Dr. Josef Tiso. IIe was 
installed as chief executive of the new state with a cabinet of 
twelve ministers. 

Government ownership of public utilities was put into effect. 
The railways, telephone, telegraph, radio broadcasting stations 
and even some of the health resorts, for which the country is 
famed, came under control of the hastily organized bureaus. A 
new currency was issued and pegged at an exchange rate that 
was extremely favorable to Germany but did nevertheless per- 
mit considerable expansion of industry. As was natural there 
were opportunities for speculation and promotion schemes. 

Viewed dispassionately and without the bias and distortion of 
foreign propaganda, there was given the people and the country 
as a whole a new outlook which was something more than a 
mirage. Many of their resources had remained untapped. Na- 
tional assets such as timber, coal, sugar beet growing, gold and 
silver mining and fruit culture could be brought to higher pro- 
duction. Heretofore capital for development had come largely 
from the Czechs. Now began a campaign of nationalism clev- 
erly blended with patriotism. The people were urged to invest 
their savings in home industries. 

For generations the Slovaks had been tillers of the soil to 
supply food products for Hungary, when they were part of the 
Hapsburg monarchy and later for the state of Czechoslovakia. 
Now they were playing at the game of capitalism, nationalism, 
industrial pioneering, education and the extremely intricate 
business of government. Although there was a period of trial 
and error, their mistakes did not exceed those of long estab- 
lished governments and much sound progress was recorded. This 
is asserted in contradiction of the depreciative reports that were 
circulated through channels definitely opposed to Slovak self- 
determination. 

The country is largely a melange of the modern and the 
mediaeval. Trackless trolley cars of recent vintage and Mer- 
cedes-Benz automobiles of intrinsic worth shared the strects 
with lumbering mule carts. Along the narrow Laurinska 
gasse, heart of the shopping district in Bratislava, ladies in 
luxurious silver fox furs would be rubbing shoulders with peas- 
ant women in home made coats of sheep skin, with the fleecy 
side turned in for warmth and wearing cowhide boots of knee 
length. In the shop windows they stopped to inspect were per- 
fumes from Paris, silks from Italy, Germany cutlery and musi- 
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cal instruments, Tokay from Hungary, Bulgarian and Turkish 
cigarettes, besides hand made lace and embroidery for which 
the Slovak women are known. 

Because of their favorable trade balance with other European 
countries, from the Black Sea to the Baltic, the people of Slo- 
vakia did not suffer for want of necessities. They even had 
luxuries undreamed of by the people of Germany and some other 
European countries. In the winter of 1942-43 there were plenty 
of oranges and other fruits from Italy, wines, liquors, including 
Canadian whiskies that were offered at prices ridiculously 
cheap. An abundance of meats, cheese, vegetables, eggs and 
bakery products might be obtained in the public markets or in 
dingy and not too sanitary shops. : 

Knowing that such things’ were denied to the people of 
Germany and what had been Austria—their nearest neighbor 
—and that countries of northern and western Europe were on 
the strictest rations, the people of Slovakia declared that the 
course adopted by their political leaders had been the best 
for them. As one who had been in practically all the countries 
of Europe in the year and a half immediately preceding, I can 
attest that those fortunate enough to be in Slovakia were in- 
deed enjoying paradise, as compared to other nearby countries. 

The capital, Bratislava, which the Germans still called Press- 
burg, contained a heterogeneous population. Daily newspapers 
are published in Slovak, Hungarian and German. There were 
representatives of the German minority in their recently 
formed parliament and at least one Hungarian member. 

Errors and political blunders may have been made, but they 
did not commit the crime of banishing alien minorities and con- 
fiscating their property as was done later in the recreated Czecho- 
slovakia with the approval of the Washington hierarchy who, 
for publicity purposes, loudly denounced such banditry. 

Czechs were deposed from government service in the Slovak 
state, but they were not deported, nor were the Hungarians or 
Poles. In fact no small number of Czech industrialists fled the 
German occupied areas of Bohemia and Moravia, to re-establish 
themselves in Slovakia, many of whom I came to know person- 
ally during the two years I was there. 

The prime minister, Bela Tuka, had taken to himself also 
the portfolio of Foreign Minister. After having interviewed 
the Minister of Commerce, Medricky, who supplied me with in- 
formation on the country’s recent development and_potenti- 
tialities, I obtained an interview with Premier Tuka. 

When the revolt came in 1939, which eulminated in the 
establishment of the new state, Tuka was in prison. He had 
been there for nine years. A Prague tribunal had convicted 
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him of treasonable activities against the state of Czecho-slovakia, 
He was charged with having conspired with a certain English 
military man to obtain arms from Britain, if and when needed 
for a Slovak uprising. 

The original accusation against Tuka was made in connection 
with an article in his publicaton Slovakia. But the Prague 
prosecutors realized that they would be unable to obtain g 
conviction for treason on the flimsy complaint that had been 
filed. Therefore he was charged with military espionage and 
the intent to overthrow the Czechoslovak government by force 
of arms. 

Like most of the political trials in European countries, with 
which we are becoming familiar in recent years, truth was often 
supressed if it would serve to exonerate the intended victim. 
All the details and conniving of those who accused Tuka are 
not a matter of public record, but certain facts I learned from 
unimpeachable sources. Some of the facts I got from a man who 
was Tuka’s cell mate when he was first arrested on the ridi- 
culous charges and who later was acquitted of any connection 
with the case. 

The English officer with whom Tuka was said to have con- 
spired had since resigned from government service and had 
been ordained a clergyman in the Church of England. At the 
request of a Hungarian acquaintance of mine in Slovakia, 
that clergyman made a lengthy written statement refuting all 
the charges against Tuka. It was duly sworn to before a no- 
tary in England and dispatched to Prague. Because of the 
effect such a sworn statement from a man of unquestioned in- 
tegrity would have on the court, it was not allowed to be pre- 
sented to the judge and the jury. Tuka was convicted on Oc- 
tober 5, 1928, and sentenced to the maximum penalty of fifteen 
years in prison. 

The nine years he served of that sentence left him somewhat 
weak physically. He was scarcely the man an ambitious young 
state should have to labor over weighty and complex problems. 
During my visit with him I gathered the impression that he was 
a tired and rather disillusioned person of nearly seventy years 
who would much prefer being in a garden tending his rose 
bushes. 

He wore thick lensed spectacles and could read only the 
largest type. It was quite impossible for him to decipher the 
type in a newspaper, except perhaps a banner headline. His 
gray mane falling over his coat collar and ears seemed a trifle 
incongruous when he wore a uniform, which he often did for 
public affairs. 

‘No, I am not bitter against the Czcchs,’’ he said in answer 
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to my question. ‘‘Nine years taken out of my life is indeed 
a lot. I haven’t many more for this world. I’ve forgiven 
them and try now to think of what is before us. We Slovaks 
have a great future—God willing.’’ 

Tlis attitude on life probably stemmed from the fact that 
he had been a professor of philosophy in the Budapest uni- 
versity and also in Austrian and German educational institu- 
tions. He was deeply religious. He retired from office in 1944, 
and went to a bath resort in Austria because of ill health. 
It was from there he was handed over by American military 
authorities after the Communist regime took the reins of gev- 


ernment in Prague following the ending of hostilities in 1945. - 
He was hanged by the Communists. 
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President Tiso 


The former Consul for Czechoslovakia in New York was 
Josef Mracna. Being somewhat of an idealist he returned to 
his natal land and became a member of its Forcign Office, 
for which he was admirably qualified by training, education 
and experience. We had met socially and had many mutual 
acquaintances and friends in America. I asked Mracna if he 
could arrange an audience for me with President Tiso. He did. 

When I arrived at the presidential palace on the date ar- 
ranged, a minor official mentioned that it would be inappro- 
priate to question the president on matters of foreign and 
domestic policy, since Mracna had indicated that it was a 
personal, informal and off-the-record chat. 

Dr. Josef Tiso, or President Tiso as he was then, radiated 
those qualities so often found in the snecessful politician. Ana- 
mation, vigor, affability and the desire to make friends and 
influence people without letting it appear as a veneer to mask 
his real thoughts. 

After greeting me with a hearty handshake and motioning 
for his personal secretary, Karol Murin, to leave us, he led 
the way to a corner of his study. At that time he was in 
perfect health, but a physical director would undoubtedly have 
prescribed more exercise, something often neglected by those 
nearing the half century mark. His black hair was but slightly 
sprinkled with gray and his dark blue eyes indicated keen 
interest in whatever he was doing at the moment. 

My knowledge of the Slovak language was limited to a few 
words and as he spoke no English, except some commonplace 
greetings, our interview was conducted in German. He also spoke 
Hungarian, Czech and French. My opening remark was that 
he had established history as being the first Catholic priest 
(he was a Monsignor) to head a sovereign state. 

‘Oh, no,’”’ he replied, ‘‘there was Seipel in the former Aus- 
strian government.’’ 

Monsignor Seipel, I. reminded him, was Prime Minister, but 
not president. 

‘‘There was Richelieu.’’ 

He also was prime minister, as I called to his attention, and 
Louis was king. After some moments of general conversation, 
I mentioned having been requested not to question him on poli- 
ties and policies but that I should like to do so. 

‘*Please do,’’ he said. ‘‘Any question you wish. I’ll try to 
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answer them.”’’ 

The first question was: is it true, as is often said, that your 
policies are dictated by Germany? 

‘*No,’’ he insisted. ‘‘In foreign affairs our policies are shaped 
so that they do not conflict with those of the Axis Powers. 
Since we are within their orbit it would be suicidal to strongly 
oppose them. But in domestic matters we form our own 
policies, plans and program and try to carry them out. In 
many instances they do not coincide with the policies of Ger- 
many, which as you know is just across the Danube. Merely a 
bridge between us—but it is a long bridge.’’ He smiled when 
he realized that his none too subtle meaning was understood. 

Then in detail he cited several examples. Their system of 
food conservation and distribution was vastly different from 
either Germany, the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia or 
of Hungary. Their defense and military organization and their 
disagreement with the ‘‘Aryan’’ edicts in effect in Germany 
set them apart as being self-determining. 

Some of his critics, I mentioned, insisted that he and the 
Slovak state were subject to instructions from the Vatican. 

‘<The usual charge of the uninformed,’’ he replied. ‘‘I have 
no connection with the Vatican, other than through the diplo- 
matic channels, the same as other countries that maintain dip- 
lomatic relations with the Vatican. They have a nuncio here. 
Any communication affecting religious affairs of our people 
would’ be transmitted through the bishops. I am not a bishop. 
In my capacity as president I am separated from the ehurch— 

so far as matters of state are concerned.’’ 

Then I asked if there was freedom of worship—with no dis- 
crimination in favor of his own churchmen. 

‘¢ All religious bodies are accorded the same rights and privi- 
leges. The largest Protestant group is the Evangelical (Lu- 
theran) Church of which my friend, Martin Razus, is active 
as political leader. There are also many Orthodox or Greek 
Catholics in the eastern part of our country.”’ 

Some discriminating laws had been enacted by their parlia- 
ment affecting the Jews. Their laws, he pointed out, were not 
unlike those of Hungary and Italy, which prohibited Jews from 
holding certain positions or having control of essential indus- 
tries. Tiso reminded me that he was the executive and not the 
law making body. When it came to enforcement of the laws 
he tempered them, wherever he could. 

He then confirmed what I had already learned, that special 
authorization had been issued to accept certain Jews in gov- 
ernment bureaus, three of whom I knew personally. Also no 
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small number of refugees from Poland and the Protcctorate hag 
found sanctuary in Slovakia. 

Would the Slovaks be united with the Czechs after the war 
ended, was my next question. 

It did not receive a direct answer. The Slovaks, he men. 
tioned, had been discriminated against by the Prague govern. 
ment. . . . He had been imprisoned many months because of 
his protestations and agitation against injustices that were in- 
flicted on his people. He had, at one time, supported Benes 
rather than make a complete break. with him. He had been 
Minister of Health in the Prague cabinet. He and his people 
desired to live in harmony with the Czechs, the Poles, the 
Hungarians and the Germans. They also believed they were 
entitled to the ‘‘self-determination’’ that had been guaranteed 
small nations following World War I. Now for the first time 
they were an independent nation. 

The president referred to the Irish rebellion which resulted 
in the estabilshment on that island of a sovereign state—cxcept 
the portion of Ireland still held by Britain. The self-determ- 
ination, advocated for others, is not permitted in that portion. 

There was an analogy, President Tiso said, between Ireland 
and Slovakia. Both are largely agricultural, both had been 
under oppression for centuries, both are predominantly Chris- 
tian and both counted more of their people in America than in 
their home lands. He might have cited another parallel. The 
heads of both governments, Eamon de Valera and himself had 
been imprisoned for what was alleged to have been treasonable 
activities. Both were regarded as patriots by their own people. 

The president then spoke of his visit to the United States a 
few years previously. He expressed the wish that the thou- 
sands of Slovaks in America be informed of the prospects for 
betterment which he felt was due for their people through en- 
aectment of the program then under way. 

“Our greatest problem,’’ he continued, ‘‘is in finding men 
and women for the jobs that have been created and which are 
yet to be opened for them We need technicians, instructors 
and specialists for industrial projects, as well as teachers in our 
schools, college and university. Our high schools are over- 
crowded. Students want education but we lack sufficient teach- 
ers. But we hope to meet these needs in time. We are suffering 
from growing pains, but I hope we shall not have to call in too 
many foreign doctors.’’ 

His smile and twinkling eyes explained that remark. There 
was slight resentment in the country at the flood of German 
specialists who came in to assist in their development, although 
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the unbiased ones admitted that their services were urgently 
needed. 

Their co-operation with the Axis war effort was largely in 
supplying materials to Germany, in exchange for which they 
were to receive heavy machinery, electrical equipment, mining 
and railway building materials, very little of which was forth- 
coming—due to Germany’s need for war production. 

Slovakia had sent a small armed force against the Soviet on 
the eastern front but they were soon recalled and deployed into 
industry and for their home defenses. 

‘You are Slavs,’’ I said to the president, ‘‘and the. Rus- 
sians are Slavs. Should you not be siding with your blood 
brothers?’’ 

There was a pause and his expression became very earnest. 
**Quite true—we are blood brothers. But when those brothers 
are Bolsheviks—atheistic Communists,’’ his fist doubled and 
pounded on the table in front of him, ‘‘then we'll fight to the 
last man.’’ 

Tiso knew there could be no compromise, no satisfactory co- 
operation with Communist Russia. That defiant attitude and 
his continued battle against the insidious infiltration of Com- 
munist ideology in his country, explains why he was anathema 
to Moscow. He knew and declared ten years before our destiny 
directors had the courage to do so—that the menace to Europe 
and the world was Communism. His doom was preordained. It 
merely remained for American officials under influence of the 
allien-affiliated pressure groups to assist Stalin in carrying out 
that doom—which they did. 

Regardless of all arguments to the contrary, Josef Tiso was 
sincerely desirous of helping the Slovaks and checking the 
Communist canker in Europe. There was no war in progress 
when their state was born and none was imminent. They re- 
volted against obvious injustices of the Prague regime. The 
Czech majority in the Prague government could have com- 
promised and settled their differences. They did not. When 
the internal revolt came—fomented by Germany or not—Hitler 
took advantage of the situation and proffered his might against 
outside aggression. Slovakia accepted the offer. If Tiso was 
a traitor the same may be said of Eamon de Valera and Ma- 
hatma Ghandi. 

After some further discussion on general topics, Karol Murin 
came in to say that the Finance Minister was waiting to see 
the president, so I took my departure. We met very often 
after that and though neither of us anticipated it at the 
time, later on he became one of my English pupils. 
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My permit to remain in the country having expired, there 
was no alternative but to travel back to Germany in order to 
gather my belongings preparatory to taking up residence jn 
Slovakia for the duration of the war. 

It took several weeks of contriving before I obtained the 
second permit to travel across the border, but ultimately I got 
it. The permit was for thirty days only. But. it served the 
purpose, as once back in Slovakia I had no intention of re. 
crossing the German borders until the end of the war. 

The day I planned to leave Berlin there came to my atten- 
tion an article in an American monthly magazine, mentioning 
my name, together with others said to be engaged in foreign 
broadcasting. The article said I was ‘‘curently haranguing 
listeners.’? The truth was that for a year and a half I had 
not been near a microphone. The article was, as I well knew, 
part of the organized and persistent campaign to ‘‘smear’’ 
anyone who exposed the falsehoods and deceit that had been 
practiced by certain ones in high places. In the article were 
no less than twelve glaring misstatements concerning me which 
could only have been made intentionally. 

A letter was immediately written and dispatched by mes- 
senger to Mon. Dela Rue, of the Swiss Legation, then in the 
American Embassy Building and acting for American interests. 
The magazine article was cited, the palpable falsehoods were 
listed and he was requested to forward the letter to the Amer- 
ican Legation in Switzerland or to hold for the record. It was, 
as I informed Mon. Dela Rue, my intention to bring legal 
action against the publishers for deliberate and maliciously in- 
tended slander. 

Knowing no other place of residence, I returned to the Carl- 
ton Hotel in Bratislava. Being the none-to-good best hotel in 
the city it was the meeting place for German military officers, 
diplomatic attaches and couriers coming and going at all 
times. After some weeks, inspectors of the local police came to 
question me on my source of income —what I was doing there 
and how long I proposed staying. 

One way of casting suspicion on an alien was to have the 
Slovak Finance Office investigate his source of income. If he 
had local currency—where did he get it? It was illegal to bring 
foreign currency into the country and not declare it. Having 
declared it, the owner must, within a specified number of days 
present it at the National Bank for conversion into Slovak cur- 
rency at the established exchange rate. There was a great dif- 
ference between the established rate and the ‘‘frec’’ exchange. 
The fixed rate for the dollar, for instance, was thirty kronen. In 
the free market it was worth over a hundred kronen. 
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My quizzing by the inspectors, to whom I told little enough, 
caused me considerable worry. Pressure might be brought to 
bear and send me back across the German border. That I 
wished to escape at all costs. Again I sought Josef Mracna. We 
had talked frankly before and I knew he could be trusted. My 
reasons for not wanting to be sent back over the frontier were 
that I had hundreds of sheets of manuscript, notes, papers, 
ete., none of which I cared to have fall into the hands of 
German police inspectors. My permit to remain in Slovakia 
was about to expire, also the Fremden Pass on which I trav- 
eled. Would they deport me? 

Mraena conferred with the proper officials, then informed 
me that if I would not become a public charge, if I had assets 
on which to live, that I would not be deported even at the 
expiration of permit and passport. I was able to reassure 
him on that point. 

At the suggestion of Mraena I arranged to live in the city 
of Piestany, about sixty miles from Bratislava. It is a health 
resort famed for its hot baths and far enough from the capital 
and frontier that visiting Gestapo and SS agents were not 
- prowling around as they did in Bratislava. 

A bridge across the Danube connects Bratislava with Austria 
—which was then part of the German Reich. Although Slovakia 
maintained its own police and defence force, judiciary, customs 
and immigration officials—no one arriving or departing without 
their sanction—there seemed to be a tacit agreement that Ger- 
man military and SS officers could come here for extended holi- 
days. They came mainly because food and drink, soap, toilet 
articles and many other items were not rationed as in Germany 
and the occupied countries. 

At that time—early part of 1943—Slovakia was enjoying a 
business boom. The tightening restrictions of countries all 
around them, were unknown. But a well-to-do industrialist 
there who deplored the fact that his income taxes were so high, 
called it an unhealthy condition. To protect him from the Reds 
there—if he is still alive—it is best not to mention his name. 

On my initial visit to his apartment in the capital the first 
thing that met the eyes inside the door was a western saddle and 
a Winchester rifle in the regulation leather holster. Very much 
western American motiff. He had been one of Teddy Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders in Cuba. There were notches in his leg from 
shooting frays with desperadoes—several whom he killed in his 
brushes with them on the Rio Grande border. There was little 
of the United States, from New York to San Francisco, of which 
he did not know. 

A Hungarian by birth, he had been a naval cadet in Trieste, 
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soldier in Cuba, naturalized United States citizen, then had re- 
turned years ago to take over the management of his father’s 
factories in Europe and remained ever since. Speaking five 
languages fluently, he had a thorough knowledge of continental 
Europe. His views and opinions on the current and impending 
events in Central Europe were worthy of attention. 

‘‘What a misfortune that ‘Teddy’ isn’t in the White House 
today,’’ he said shortly after we met. ‘‘Things would be dif- 
ferent. The way it appears now, Europe is being delivered 
straight into chaos and Communism. You know what that 
means? I know. During the bloody reign of that so-and-so 
(expressive expletive) Bela Kun, I witnessed enough of it. I 
was interpreter at many of the committee meetings and trials 
in Budapest and stared that —————-so-and-so in the eye many 
times. I’d have killed him if I got the chance and he knew 
it. What’s the intention of Franklin Roosevelt? To deliver us 
to the Reds again?’’ 

It was necessary to destroy the forces of Nazism first, may 
have been the thought of Roosevelt, I ventured. 

‘“‘Then what? That’s the question. True enough. The Nazi 
yoke has to be broken, but its nothing compared with the Com- 
Inunist tyranny. I know them both—better than Roosevelt 
will ever understand. Stalin’s the only one who is winning 
his war . . . He’s not winning it either—it’s being given to him. 
Unless the Reds are thrown out of the Balkans, the Baltic 
states, Poland and all the other spots where they are or are 
driving—the whole of Europe and western civilization will go 
backward for a century or more.’’ 

My comment was that, at present, he was not so badly off 
in Slovakia. 

‘*Nonsense. Fool’s gold. You know what that is? A flash 
in the pan—a mirage. Sure, all the opportunists and mis-fits 
who never amounted to much before are now sitting in gov- 
ernment jobs here and collecting a little legitimate graft if 
they can. Playing at running a country. Can’t make this 
country self-sufficient. It has to be a barnacle on some other 
part of Europe. Always has been. On Hungary, during the 
Hapsburg monarchy. The Germans developed it at one period 
then later it was part of Czechoslovakia. Now what? It can’t 
last after the war—see if I’m not right. 

“‘Let me tell you something else. I’m not leaving here. Sure 
—I’m what they call a capitalist—the enemy of the Reds. I’ve 
got that Winchester and two Colt pistols. When they’re empty 
the Reds can take what’s left. But a few of them will be blasted 
before they kill me. I won’t know much about what they do 
after that.’’ 
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He was not always so explosive in his views and on what the 
future held in store for them, But a person who had successfully 
piloted a large manufacturing firm with world-wide markets, 
must also be given credit for knowing or at least being able 
to hazard a prediction on what was to come. 

Subsequent events prove how correct he was. That forecast 
of things to come was made almost ten years before our master 


planners and foreign affairs specialists appeared to realize what 
was happening. 
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In Slovakia to the End 


Piestany, where I went as a voluntary internce, soon became 
headquarters for many involuntary internees. First to arrive 
were twenty-six (including the children) of the Italian dip. 
lomatic corps from Bratislava. 

The Italian Minister, Cortese, had declared his allegiance to 
the anti-Mussolini, or Badoglio government which joined for- 
ces with the Allies. Naturally he and his entire staff, who 
shared his sympathies, were anathema to German officialdom. 
With the setting up of the Fascist resistence in Northern Italy, 
pressure was brought to bear on Slovakia to deport the anti- 
Fascists to that part of Italy which was still occupied by 
Germany. 

President Tiso refused to bow to the German demands, nor 
would he consent to the Italian Legation staff being interned 
in Germany. The cure resort hotels in Piestany had been ab- 
sorbed by a subsidiary of the government and operated by 
them. Within six weeks of my taking up residence in the Grand 
Royal Hotel in Piestany as a lone internee, twenty-six Italians 
moved in, together with two attaches of the Slovak Foreign 
Office as guardians or watchers. 

Two of the arrivals were Count Giovanni Revedin and his 
American-born wife with whom I had become acquainted pre- 
viously. ‘‘Are internees being held incommunicado?’’ I asked 
the Countess and Foreign Office guardian when they arrived. 
The answer was ‘‘no.’’ At least I was not restrained from 
associating with them. 

Internment in Piestany was not so onerous because unoffi- 
cially Slovakia was more pro-Allied than pro-Axis. It is 
doubtful if any of the Allied countries were as considerate 
for interned subjects of an ‘‘enemy’’ nation as was Slovakia 
for those of the Italian Diplomatic Corps. They were quar- 
tered at government expense in one of the country’s best hotels, 
permitted to retain their motor cars but restricted in the use of 
them. If any member of the corps found it necessary to go to 
Bratislava, a distance of about sixty miles, the Foreign Office 
representative granted permission—usually for a trip there and 
return the same day. 

They were free to roam about the immediate country side, 
to nearby villages to go fishing, bathing in the splendid pool in 
summer or in the Waag river, or getting what enjoyment they 
might from the local movie theatres and skating rinks in winter. 
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The Slovak government advanced them a reasonable amount of 
moncy for personal incidentals, paid hospital bills for those who 
required hospitalization and took care of the specialists fees for 
two members of the group who underwent major operations. 

It was convenient to have friends there with diplomatic im- 
munity. Manuscripts and papers I had there would have 
causcd me difficulty had they fallen into the hands of SS or 
Gestapo prowlers. But Count Revedin as well as members of 
the Minister’s family kept them in their possession, safe from 
search and seizure. On three occasions investigators dropped 
in on me without warning and inspected everything—particu- 
larly written pages. Nothing incriminating was found. 

Another who had taken sanctuary in Piestany was Siegfried 
Geyer, a dramatist well-known in Germany, Austria and Hun- 
gary. His plays had been performed also in Sweden, Switzer- 
land, London and New York. One of his comedies Candle 
ZIaght was presented in London where it ran a year and later 
was brought to New York. Hollywood produced it as a film 
and other of his plays appeared on the screen. 

The purge of Jews in Austria foreed Geyer to flee into Slo- 
vakia where he was given presidential permission to remain— 
the same as was extended to others whom I knew personally. 
Geyer was working daily with me on a manuscript in German. 
Through underground communication service I had been warned 
that German military forces were to occupy the country. One 
night the wife of a Slovak cabinet minister came to report 
that within a few hours the Germans would be in Piestany. 
Geyer was with me at the time. He felt that it was his death- 
knell. 


No action against the Jews was taken for two weeks or more. 
On the night of September 8, 1944, Geyer left me, saying that 
we would meet as usual at eleven in the morning. I never saw 
him again. Through an acquaintance I learned that he was 
picked off the street the following morning and taken away in 
a blue motor truck. Two others of my acquaintance vanished 
the same day. 

During the sixteen months I was there before the German 
occupation, resentment of the people was growing against their 
powerful neighbor. Now it became bitter, though they were 
prudent enough to make no outward sign of it. A pigmy does 
not force a quarrel with a giant. 

The Italian diplomatic internces came to the attention of the 
German occupation officials. Their motor cars were impounded. 
The entire group was then moved to the other hotel on an 
island of the Waag river. Two bridges across the river were ° 
encircled with barricades and sentries were posted at each end, 
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but they permitted the Italians—and other interned diplomats— 
to cross over into the city during the day. 

A curfew went into effect. Miles of barbed wire barricades 
were stretched around the city. Trenches were dug and em- 
bankments were thrown up on three sides of Picstany. Field 
telephones and power cables were strung along the streets and 
far into the country side. It was said that this front was to be 
held at all costs. 

The morning following the German occupation, I went to the 
office of Police Inspector Vovrov. When my twelve month 
residence permit had expired some time previously, I called 
on him. He merely smiled at my fears. ‘‘Go on away, I’ve 
forgotten you’re in Piestany.’? But now Vovrov was no longer 
in complete authority. His advice was, however, of the same 
tenor as before. 

‘*Return to your house and stay out of sight for a while,” 
he said. ‘‘My report with your name on it has been conven- 
iently mislaid. It will be some time before they find you.’’ 

A few days later three men visited me. ‘‘Who are you?”’ one 
asked in German. 

‘*T don’t give information to strangers,’’ I replied. ‘‘Who 
are you?”’ 

‘The State Police.’’ 

‘‘Yes? What state police? Slovak or German?”’ 

**German.’’ 

It was the usual routine questioning. Produce identification 
papers. Occupation. Since when and why was I residing in 
the country? What is in the mass of papers—in the luggage, 
ete., ete. Josef Mracna had provided me with a letter to be 
shown at such investigations. It came into view and served to 
substantiate my statement that the Slovak auhorities were con- 
versant with the contents of my bulging briefcase. After a 
thorough search of my room and luggage, in which they found 
no radio, camera, weapons, photographs or suspicious articles, 
the three men departed. (Mracna was murdered by the Com- 
munists when they occupied Slovakia.) 

Tension throughout the country was becoming more notice- 
able. Reports that filtered through from the eastern front where ° 
the Reds were advancing, were terrifying. Long convoys of 
half starved and bedraggled evacuees from the eastern side of 
Slovakia and also from Hungary, moved by foot and wagon— 
westward. Often for cight or ten hours at a time those wretched 
and homeless people were coming at snail’s pace over the hills 
and vanishing into the western horizon. The innocent victims 
of war’s devastation. 
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The Communist ‘‘liberators’’ advancing over the country’s 
eastern border confiscated what might have been overlooked by 
the Germans or the flecing inhabitans. They also rounded up 
and deported children—none seemed to know where, but it was 
rumored that they were sent into Russia. Between the plague 
of Germany and the scourge of Communism, the people had 
little choice. 


Pressure was brought to bear on the Slovak government to 
hand the interned foreign diplomats over to Germany. President 
Tiso and his ministers had blocked demands of German officials 
before. At one time the imperious Heinrich Himmler came to 
Bratislava and in high dudgeon demanded the death penalty for 
anti-Nazi partisans who had been rounded up after the ‘‘putsch”’ 
at Banska Bystrica. The Slovak courts had sentenced them to 
prison, that being the simplest way to keep them safe until they 
could be freed after the war. 

Sefan Tiso, who was then prime minister, told me of the 
stormy scene with Himmler. 

‘‘We have our own judiciary and tribunals,’’ he reminded 
Himmler, ‘‘and we shall abide by their decisions. The sentences 
of those men will not be made more severe, nor will we surrender 
them to you.”’ 

The repulsed SS chieftan, Himmler, returned to Berlin. On 
that occasion the pigmy had vanquished the giant. 

But now it seemed that only pressure or influence from out- 
side the country could help the Italians. At their request I 
took a message for them to the Swiss Consulate in Bratislava for 
transmission to the outside world—through Switzerland. No 
other channel was available for transmitting communications 
outside the Axis orbit. 

At the Swiss Consulate I met Georg Dunand, delegate of the 
International Red Cross in Geneva. He had been seeking me, he 
said, to complete his report on ‘‘internees’’ in the country. He 
took copies of all important papers I had and made a detailed 
report which, he informed me, would be sent through their 
bureau in Geneva to the American Legation in Berne. 

Through Mon. Dunand I also arranged to transfer to the 
Internatjonal Red Cross several thousand Reichsmarks that had 
accumulated in a fund at a depository in Berlin. Although it 
represented royalties for work done prior to hostilities with 
America, tne entire amount was donated to the Red Cross and 
the Catholic charities. 

The messages sent through Swiss channels, as mentioned, did 
not influence the Germans in their decision to move the Italian 
diplomatic corps. Instead of deporting them to the Mussolini 
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faction in North Italy, they were sent first to Vienna and then 
to Silesia. 

American flyers who were forced to land in Slovakia had 
been taken in hand by Slovak authorities. Those who required 
medical care or hospitalization were given the best the country 
afforded—which was indeed good. On instructions from Presi- 
dent Tiso, his secretary, Karol Murin and wife, sought out the 
American prisoners and left nothing undone for them. Even 
bouquets of flowers were sent to brighten the rooms of those 
in hospitals. 

The Germans ended that. The prisoners were taken over by 
their military authorities despite Slovak protests. It was the 
beginning of the end and might was right. 


Fleeing Red Liberation 


Following a siege of fifty days, the Red army occupied Buda- 
pest. That city of charm and culture, loved by those of us who 
knew it, ecased to exist. Hungary—hastion of Christian civil- 
ization for centuries against the Asiatic hordes from the east— 
was again, as in 1919, abandoned to the Communists. 

Bratislava, the only large city on the Danube between Buda- 
pest and Vienna, was heavily fortified. Millions of kronen in 
Material and millions of manpower-hours in labor were ex- 
pended on the defenses. Nearby towns and cities were ringed 
with ‘‘flak’’ batteries and trenches. The Eastern front would 
soon be in the West. Those in the cities believed there was 
greater safety in the country. The country folk flocked to the 
city, thinking that their police would protect them from Red 
rioters and plunderers. They learned too late that neither 
police nor prayers would save them from Communist conquerors. 

When the day and night roar of artillery began to be heard 
in Piestany it appeared wise to move westward. American 
forces were expected to occupy Bavaria and Austria. By phone 
from Piestany, I arranged to share space in a Bavaria-bound 
motor truck, leaving Bratislava. With all my belongings I 
arrived at twelve o’clock that night—just six hours late. The 

‘motor truck had left. Now where to go—or what to do? 

Hundreds of people were endeavoring to evacuate Bratislava. 
Huge artillery pieces were being wheeled through the streets— 
westward. German military supplies in motor cars and wagons 
trundled . . . westward. Cattle and horses were being driven 
through the city streets in the direction of Vienna. It is doubt- 
ful if they got far along that road before the Red army captured 
and butchered them. 

A Czech acquaintance advised me to leave for Prague. Rail 
transport still operated in that direction. When making in- 
quiries about border restrictions, visa, etc., an official’s sec- 
retary said... ‘‘the bars are down. You may go anywhere you 
can get transportation.’’ A train was scheduled to leave for 
the border at six that evening. 

The station was a seething madhouse. Pandemonium, orderly 
confusion, hundreds of bags, bundles, babies and terror stricken 
people with a desire to get somewhere . . . anywhere. During 
air raid warnings police herded most of the people into a tun- 
nelled shelter cut in the rock of a hill across the tracks. 

The train, scheduled to leave at six, crept out into the thick- 
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ening blackness of the night about eleven. Pcople were packed 
in to suffocation. Although the ticket collectors made a per- 
functory gesture of collecting fares, it seemed that anyone who 
was fortunate enough to get on the train was permitted to go 
wherever he or she wished—whether fare was paid or not. At 
the town of Kutty, on the border, I transferred to another train 
that landed me in Brno, now Czecho-slovakia, at cight in the 
morning. 

After snatching four hours of sleep at the Grand Hotel I 
contrived to board an express train for Prague. Shortly before 
arriving there a German military inspector asked for my iden- 
tification papers. Then I was invited to accompany him into the 
compartment of a German colonel. 

‘“‘What permit did I have to ride on this train—an express 
restricted to those with special ‘erlaubnis’ (permit).’’ 

I had no permit. Curiously enough also my passport had 
expired the day before. Nor had I any ‘‘sichvermerk’’ or visa 
to enter the Protectorate. After questioning and inspection 
of luggage I was ordered to remain in my compartment at 
Prague, until called for. Two military police escorted me to an 
office in the station. Considerable telephoning went on. Finally 
I was permitted to go to a hotel but instructed to report 
with all my belongings at the Gestapo headquarters the next 
morning. 

At the time appointed I presented myself at No. 20 Bredaur- 
gasse, the Gestapo headquarters, but without the belongings. 
That was too much bother. Three hours of being detained and 
questioned, waiting for decisions from this bureau and that. 
Eventually came the edict that I might return to my hotel, but 
must report next morning to the Prague Police President’s bu- 
reau. What their verdict would be regarding my presence in 
the over-crowded city was another matter. Finally the already 
expired passport was endorsed for a stay of thirty days in 
Prague. 

After visiting and registering at the Swiss Legation, a com- 
plete report on my residence in Europe, since December 1939, 
was given them in writing—at their request. It was to be held 
for the arrival of American legation officials or forwarded to 
them. 

Even the most unobservant person must have sensed the un- 
easiness of the Germans then in Prague. Every day motor 
trucks and cars of all kinds were Joaded with household goods, 
eats, dogs, bird cages, German women and children. At evening 
they rolled away into the darkness. Branches of trees or other 
camouflaging was uscd to disguise the vehicles as much as 
possible. 
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Friday evening, May fourth, marked the beginning of the 
uprising against six long years of German dictatorship. A mys- 
terious and ominous atmosphere pervaded the city. People 
began converging in Wenzelsplatz—the heart of the city. There 
was no commotion, no noise and no apparent reason for the 
gathering of the crowds. But hundreds continued to arrive. All 
surged here and there or took up positions of vantage, as on 
the wide stone steps leading up to the Museum. There they 
waited ... for what? No one seemed to know. Something was 


to happen. The underground had done their work. A revolu- 
tion was in the making. 


Little by little things occurred. Men, women and boys began 
blocking out or defacing German words on the fronts of busi- 
ness establishments. Then they commenced to alter the street 
signs and markers which were in dual language— Czech and 
German. Others took courage and went a step further. A glass 
sign with a German name was smashed. Great laughter from 
those around. A man and woman on a stepladder were painting 
out German names over an arcade entrance. Another with a 
pail of whitewash blocked out the windows displaying German 
wares. The electric trams in Wenzelsplatz were halted by the 
erowd. Then things became more serious. 


Sirens screamed, military cars pushed through the crowds at 
the upper end of the square and commands were barked over. 
the loud speakers attached to buildings and poles in the square. 
Small armoured trucks rolled into view. There was a pistol 
shot, a woman’s scream, and crowds surging back against the 
walls of buildings, followed by the rattle of tommy guns. 

Those who could, including myself, squeezed into doorways, 
scampered up alleys or ran into side streets. Unarmed people 
could do nothing against motor cars with soldiers operating 


machine guns. The streets remained empty the remainder of 
the night. 


The following morning brought an even stranger atmosphere. 
A sullenness, a strange quietness in the square, in the shops— 
everywhere. But at noon, as though on a pre-arranged signal, 
as undoubtedly it was, the die was cast. 

Men began removing framed pictures of the Nazi chieftains 
from the walls of hotel lobbies and cafes. German wares were 
being taken out of show cases and windows. A huge American 
flag was draped from the windows of a newspaper office directly 
opposite the Sroubek hotel where I was living. British flags 
and bunting appeared at other office windows. The Stars and 
Stripes flew from the cupola of a tall offiee building in the center 
of Wenzclsplatz. Although it was mid-day, shops closed and 
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people in the streets were wearing bits of red, white and blue 
ribbon. . 

All trams displayed the Czech flag. which had long been hidden 
against this dav when it would reappear. Motor cars displayed 
Czech, British and American flags. Police and firemen, in 
their gaudy cars, drove back and forth to the cheers of the 
people, in contrast to the jeers when a German motor car 


Presently the crowds advanced beyond the passive stage. 
Windows and doors were_smashed—particularly those of the 
«Arbeit Front’? or German Labor Bureau. Mobs entered that 
building and another that dealt almost exclusively in German 
books, literature, pamphlets and pictures. Books and pictures 
were carried out onto the street and a bonfire stared. Large 
pictures of Hitler, Goering, Goebbels and other party men were 
torn, spit on and stomped in the dirt before being consigned 
to the flames. The revolt was in full swing. 

A well-dressed young man, who might have been German, 
was seized by the mob who began pummelling him. He tried to 
run away. Others tripped him—he fell to the street. He got 
up and was knocked down again by a rain of fists. In a matter 
of three or four minutes a dozen vengeful men and boys kicked 
and pounded, beating him to death. The lifeless body was 
dragged into the doorway of a building a few steps from where 
I stood. Then it was piled on the bonfire of books and pamph- 
lets. The mob was in power—for a while. Mob rule is not 
gentle. It is primitive, brutal and horrible. It can happen in 
America, too. 

German troops marched into the square, took positions at 
cross streets, setting up barricades and machine guns. Tanks 
rumbled into the scene and stopped at strategic points. The 
people gave them a wide berth. A low flying plane dropped 
small bombs or hand grenades into the square. Ambulances 
dashed here and there picking up the injured. A trooper in 
2 motor car flung two of the ‘‘potato masher’’ type hand gren- 
ade into the erowd. The explosion of one sent people scamper- 
ing to cover. A courageous soul picked up the other and threw 
it back at the fleeing German car—but it burned out without 
exploding. 

Dusk settled over the city. Sniping began from the house- 
tops and was returned by bursts of machine gun fire from 
German barricades along the square. It continued through 
the night. Street transportation stopped. People in the down- 
town area had to stay there.. Many, caught in the swiftly 
moving events, remained for the next five days in the Sroubek 
hotel where I had taken residence. 
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Active patriots, scorning safety measures, darted from door 
to door, dodging machine gun bullets to whisper: ‘‘at such 
and such a house are pistols and some rifles.’? The recruiting 
of nondescript defenders was under way. Soon appeared men, 
boys, women and girls with rifles, pistols and many with single 
or double barrelled shot guns. In this day of high speed pro- 
jectiles, the shot gun is almost as useful as the bow and arrow. 
It is suitable for guarding prisoners and many were marched 
off under the menacing muzzles of fowling pieces. 


The Prague radio remained in Czech hands. They barricaded 
themselves on the upper floors of the building. All the trans- 
mission installation and equipment was on the upper floors. 
The Germans took possession of the ground floor. They never 
got to the top floors. The Czechs kept up continuous broad- 
casting of instructions to sniping units, to the Americans then 
thirty miles away, and to people clustered around radios in 
cellars and in neighboring towns. 

Pleas were directed to the Americans almost hourly. Pro- 
fessor Matousek, director of the radio station would beg in his 
broken English: ‘‘Please hurry. We need your help—now. 
Come quickly—please—please.”’ 

The Stars and Stripes still waved from the tops of buildings. 
An enthusiastic welcome would be given their liberators. The 
question asked by hundreds was: ‘‘When do you think the 
Americans will get here? How long can we last without their 
help?’’ None could answer that. The United States tanks 
were thirty, then twenty, then ten miles away. The Germans 
brought up artillery and also began aerial bombing to shatter 
parts of the city. 

On the fourth day of the revolution a terrific detonation 
jarred the Sroubek. Showers of glass, plastering and walls 
fell into the street and courtyard. Fortunately the bomb 
fell about a hundred feet from my window, slicing off the 
side of a building across the street as though it was from a 
huge cheese. A Swiss cheese, with odd looking holes that had 
been doors and windows. Most of the Sroubek guests and 
transients who were caught in the criss-cross of gun fire, spent 
long hours in the cellar. 

On the fourth day the first of General Vlassoff’s troops 
eame slinking along the shattered fronts of buildings in Wen- 
zelsplatz. They crept cautiously —shooting at anything that 
moved on top of a building or at a door or window. These 
were the Russians, mostly from the Ukraine, who had been 
equipped by the Germans to fight the Communists. Now they 
had turned on the Germans and were helping to drive them 
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out of Prague. With the exception of a red star on their caps 
they wore the blue-gray uniforms of the Germans. 


The thought came to me at the ime: ‘‘what will be the fate 
of these political pawns?’’ These Russians, who but for the fact 
that they took up arms against the Communists, would prob- 
ably have been exterminated or left to starve when the Germans 
traveled forward or backward. They followed their leader, 
General Vlassoff against the Red terrorists. They remained 
with him when he turned against the Germans. But would 
the Allied nations give them sanctuary and a chancz to live? 
They did not. 

General Vlassoff was delivered to the Moscow ‘‘liberators’’. 
After a mock trial that followed the pattern of all Red trials, 
he was put before a firing squad. But what is the fate of the 
simple Russian farmer’s boy—the pawn in the game? The 
hundreds who, under compulsion, wore a uniform and carried a 
rifle or drove a team of horses pulling a wagon load of supplies 
far behind the German lines as the alternative of starving to 
death? It is known that any number of them were liquidated 
and others who did not want to be returned to the Soviet are 
now slaves in Siberia. Not being articulate their story is never 
heard. And who delivered them to slavery? We shall touch on 
that later. 

Professor Matousek continued to beseech the Americans to 
hurry. General Patton’s forces were practically at the outskirts 
of the city. ‘‘We need your help—need it desperaely,’’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘if we are to save our beautiful city from destruction 
by the Germans. Why ... why don’t you come to us? You are 
here—we know you are—we want to welcome you. You’re our 
friends—we can’t understand why you have stopped. Hurry 
—hurry—please.”’ 

Those tearful pleas went out every few hours. Many of us 
there in the cellars or slinking along walls to get some supplies | 
began to feel that there was a hidden reason why the power- 
ful army that had traveled eastward with incredible speed, had 
now come to a stand-still when there was no opposition com- 
parable to that which they had overcome. 

German artillery began battering down buildings in which 
snipers had taken up positions. For two more days the aerial 
and artillery battle went on. Those of us who were more 
curious than courageous ventured out to bring in food and to 
observe what destruction was being done. 

By now the beleaguered people of Prague came to the con- 
clusion that the Americans were not coming to their aid. They 
knew that something of a Machiavelian nature had taken 
place behind the scenes. Architectural and historical treasures 
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of the fourteenth century were being wantonly razed by artillery 
fire or air bombing—and the help that was so near—those 
eager men of General Patton’s forces, a few of whom actually 
came into the city unofficially to observe what was going on— 
did not arrive to halt the ruin. 

Two more days of intermittent bombing and shell fire. A 
cheerful toned news commentator of the BBC in London an- 
nounced that ‘‘the war in Europe is over.’’ The same—in- 
accurate words—came from the American operated stations in 
Germany. For the people of Prague those statements were far 
from true—unless it meant that the fate of Prague and of the 


Czechs was no concern to the Allies—which proved to be the 
case. 


Prague Betrayed 


On Wednesday, May 9, 1945, was presented in Prague the 
first episode in a well planned but viciously conceived travesty 
entitled ‘‘False Freedom.’’ mie 

That morning Red army units rolled into the city in Ameri- 
can built tanks and other vehicles to stage a wildly exciting 
display of pseudo liberation. The Germans, except for an iso- 
lated sniper here and there, had been expelled. For six days 
th Czechs—fighting alone and with only the moral support of 
the static American forces to the westward, had engaged the 
rear guard of the Reich troopers. The defenders lost hundreds 
of their youths, sustained incalculable property damage and had 
shown the courage to rebel and repel their oppressors without 
having a trained fighting force. Victory was achieved with the 
aid of the Vlassoff troops. - 

But now it became shockingly clear that political tricksters 
abroad had ordained in secret conferences that Prague and what 
had been Czechoslovakia would be handed to Stalin. Therefore, 
a grandiose theatrical performance must be staged to delude the 
simple folk. 

Perhaps in the whole history of the war and subsequent parody 
on peace, nor more fraudulent piece of hocus-pocus was enacted 
than the “‘liberation’’ of the Czech capital. On that May 
morning in 1945 they were grafted onto the Red orbit, as 
securely as were the Poles, the Roumanians, the Serbians, the 
Hungarians and the people of the Baltic states. 

American forces could have rolled into the city with virtually 
no opposition. It is well known that overtures made by the 
Germans to surrender to the American officers were rejected. 
General George Patton, then in Pilsen, not more than fifty-five 
miles from Prague, was ordered not to proceed further and not 
to accept surrender of the Germans. He was also forbidden to 
heed the piteous pleas of the Prague radio station of which 
mention has been made. Therefore it is an undeniable truth 
that General Patton was not stopped by the Germans, but by the 
Reds in Washington who had surrendered to Stalin. 

At eight o’clock on the evening of May 26, 1945, just fifteen 
days after that mockery of ‘‘liberation’’ in Prague, a strange 
assembly sat in conference at the Kremlin: Stalin, Molotov, 
Pavlov, Averill Harriman, Harry Hopkins and Charles Boh- 
len. Stalin observed that certain units of the German army 
had been anxious to surrender to the Western Allies but not to 
the Red forces. He said that Gencral Eisenhower had turned 
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over to the Sovict command in Czecholslovakia some 135,000 
German troops who had tried to surrender to the American 
Army. Farry Hopkins reports that Stalin expressed his delight 
over that, saying that it was ‘‘an example of fair and honest 
behavior.’’ 

Acceeding to demands of Stalin, for troops to augment his 
slave labor army camps, is an example of fair and honest be- 
havior and earned for Eisenhower the praise of the world’s 
arch criminal. Although Eisenhower and others of the mili- 
tary and civilian authorities then in Central Europe have en- 
deavored to deny thcir consigning of thousands to Soviet serf- 
dom the record stands. Many more—both of the military and 
civilian population—suffered the same fate. 

The Czechs had fought gallantly and lost heavily because 
they put their faith in American promises of independence for 
them. They did not know then that they had been wantonly 
betrayed by the ‘‘Big Three’ at Teheran and Yalta. Because 
of that duplicity on the part of Roosevelt and Churchill a 
country vital to the Western powers and occupying a strategic 
position in Central Europe is lost to us. 

The arrival of the Red army units was greeted with cheers 
by those who did not realize the spuriousness of the nicely 
planned and clumsily presented show of ‘‘liberation’’. 

The red flag of the Soviet fluttered from house tops, draping 
windows and adorning the lapels of thousands of people. Only 
a few days before the red, white and blue of the United States 
had been seen everywhere—but no more. Comrade Stalin’s pic- 
tures appeared—part of the show. Since they were not there 
before, the pictures obviously were brought in by the ‘‘lib- 
erators.’’ 

Brown uniformed men seemed to ooze from the turrets of 
American made tanks and cars. Russians with red faces and 
several days growth of beard; Russians with Mongolian features, 
slant eyes and jaundiced skin; Russians whose belts were ex- 
tended as though well fed and others with the gaunt and leath- 
ery faces of half starved peasants. 

There were officers with their jackets half covered in medals 
and ribbons and young women with thick lips and huge breasts, 
their caps at a rakish angle, a carbine or pistol swung from 
shoulder or waist and not infrequently with a cigarette in 
their mouths. All seemed as delighted as children at play and 
with about the same conception a child would have of the game 
in which they had taken such an active part. 


In almost every street were groups of German civilians: men, 
‘women, youths and girls carrying paving blocks and stones, 
shoveling dirt and debris from the pavement and digging the 
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earth with their bare hands. Thousands of cobble stones had 
been torn up during the street battles and formed into barri- 
cades behind which riflemen and machine gunners had crouched. 
Now those stones were being replaced. The remnants of the 
German population did the work under prodding by Czech boys, 
men and girls with rifles or pistols. 

All the Germans were without shoes or socks—even the 
women. Obviously those things had been deprived them. They 
were goaded into working faster and faster. ‘‘Schnell—schnell’’ 
—(quicker) barked the guards. On the backs of their shirts— 
if they wore such a garment, on foreheads and cheeks of many 
was the swastika traced in red, or black, or white. Those who 
did not run with their loads, were jabbed with the point of a 
gun or given a swat with a rifle butt. Now it was their turn 
to be slave drivers and the youths relished their roles. The 
days of retribution were at hand and some of the people soon 
got out of hand. 

At ‘‘Altstadter Ring’’ or Old Town Square, hundreds stood 
Silently with tears in their eyes. There is the John Huss monu- 
Ment, a memorial to that courageous zealot who subbornly de- 
fended his religious convictions. Miraculously enough, despite 
day and night bombardments all around it, the monument es- 
caped unscathed. Nearby is the tomb of the Unknown soldier. 
The chapel built around the tomb was destroyed. The Rathaus 
(City Hall), a building of the sixteenth century, was but 
charred walls and smoking rubble. Much of Czech history was 
woven in and around that building. 

Professor Matousek and Ingeniur Tony Polechek at the 
Prague radio station urged me to write and broadcast over their 
short wave transmitter the story of their revolution and battle 
for what they hoped would be their freedom. Already these 
men were alarmed at what they knew was to come. The broad- 
east was made the following day, being beamed to England 
and then to the United States. 

As a sidelight on war rumors that cannot be substantiated : 
during the revolt, tales were circulated that Germans had been 
tossing Czech women and children from the windows of build- 
ings they occupied—to be killed or maimed on the pavements 
below. At the tag end of the battle, when the Czechs were 
gaining command of the situation, the story was reversed. It 
was said they were throwing German women and children from 
windows and house tops to be killed or maimed for life. 

Dr. Makarius, A Czech attorney, accompanied me to four 
hospitals. We sought out the doctors or directors in charge of 
the casualty wards. Dr. Makarius explained that we were seck- 
ing evidence of atrocities such as have been mentioned. Certainly 
some hospitals would have frightful proof of the stories. It 
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is gratifying to inscribe for both the Czech and German records 
that we were unable to find a single patient, nurse or physician 
would could subsantiate the tales. Whether or not such an 
jsolated incident did occur, will be difficult to say, but we failed 
to find proof, so like many other hysteria stories it may be 
regarded as doubtful. 


However, one incident of mob display, with the tacit approval 
of Red army officers, can be recorded. 

Mid-afternoon of the day following the arrival of the ‘‘liber- 
ating’’ army, a great crowd was gathered at the corner of 
Wassergasse and Wenceslaus—now reverting to the Czech name 
for Wentzelsplatz. An iron bar nine or ten feet long had been 
rigged up between a metal light pole and another rigid support 
at the other end. It was eight feet or more above the ground. 

When I arrived on the scene with the then ex-consul of 
Iran, Kuchesfehany, two men were heaving and straining on a 
wire cable. They were hoisting up, feet first, the body of a 
man. A wave of gasps and articulate excitement went up from 
the crowd. It increased when a second pair of feet and then 
a third came into sight. The forms were clad in what appeared 
to be cheap blue-gray cotton trousers and shirts. 


Just how long the men had been dead no one seemed to know. 
Not for many minutes as rigor mortis had not set in. One man 
who assisted at the hanging plunged a knife several times into 
the feet of a body. No blood flood, so it was obvious that life 
had left. 


Each thrust of the knife brought boos and cat-calls from the 
mob. Motor cars with Soviet officers slowed as they neared the 
scene, the officers standing to obtain a better view of the victims 
on display. They laughed, smirked and drove on. Policemen 
on horseback circled the fringe of the crowd, observed that they 
were not creating too much disorder, and they, too, rode on. 
Czech officers in new uniforms and automobiles came along, 
noted the sordid proceedings and went on their way. 

After much binding of the six bare ankles with wire to secure 
them firmly to the horizontal bar, two tins of benzine were 
handed the self-appointed master of ceremonies. The inflam- 
mable liquid drenched the bodies and a flame was put to them. 
Three smoking, stinking torches blazed fiercely at the front of 
a building, from the cupola of which, just three days before, 
so proudly waved the Stars and Stripes. It was gratifying to 
note that our flag was not there, but that instead the Hanmer 
and Sickle fluttered above this exhibition of jungle rites. 

It was anything but a pleasant sight. Many in the crowd 
were nauseated. The odor of burning flesh is not exactly attar 
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of roses. The hardy stomachs took it with unalloyed glee. Con- 
ceding the point, which many there admitted was doubtful, that 
the three men had been SS troopers and were deserving of 
horrible end, I contend that had American officers been in 
authority, no such barbarous exhibition would have been per- 
mitted. Even Czechs remarked on that to me. 

It is almost ten years since these hideous scenes were enacted 
—and which are being repeated in other parts of the globe. On 
August 1, 19538, Congressman Usher L. Burdick of North Dakota 
made certain statements on the floor of the House and caused 
to be inserted in the Congressional Record of that date, some- 
documents in which are related brutalities of Communist in- 
spired people similar to those I witnessed and have here re- 
corded. 


That Congressional Record cites the way in which expulsion 
of the Sudeten German was carried out by the Communist Na- 
tional Front of Czechoslovakia. It quotes one witness, in part: 

‘* |... troops of Czechs drove to the surrounding villages and 
brought the men back to town. More than a thousand were 
rounded up. There followed the most horrifying scenes human 
beings ever devised. The men were forced to lie down on the 
pavement. The Czechs passed down the lines, kicking the men 
preferably on the shins or in the genitals. They hit them with 
whatever lay convenient; they spit at them and loosed off wildly 
with their rifles. 

“‘Many were too badly wounded to get up. There was a large 
water tank for air raids in front of the town hall. Into this 
the victims of this terrible madness were finally thrown, one 
after the other. As they came to the surface they were struck 
at with sticks and poles and kept under water. The Czechs even 
shot into the mess and the water slowly reddened. Others were 
tortured in indescribable ways. While all these atrocities were 
taking place the so-called people’s court established itself on 
the sidewalk in front of the district council building.’’ 

These other witnesses but verify my reports of scenes I ob- 
served and reported to the American authorities—later on. Yet, 
only recently, the Administration denied knowledge of such 
occurrences. 

Communist domination began in Czechoslovakia that May 
day in 1945 when, by arrangement with Washington policy 
makers, Soviet military forces entered Prague. Within a week 
of their arrival the largest political party in the country was 
dissolved. It was the agrarian or peasant party, definitely 
Christian in character and an implacable opponent of Commu- 
nism. The ‘‘new freedom’’ which the Czechs and Slovaks were 
to receive, meant of course that the Agrarians as a party must 
cease to exist. 
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Two Prague newspapers found it necessary to change their 
names—one having two new names in seven days. The Ceske 
Stovo was changed to the Pravda and then to Svobozene Stovo. 
To make a practical translation, it was now the Voice of Free- 
dom—nothing could he more ironic. The newspaper Lidove 
had its masthead changed to read Lidove Demokracie. In other 
words, instcad of being the Liberal Democrat it was now the 
Popular Democrat. There was great effort to stress the liberty 
and freedom which the Communists brought to the country, but, 
as in all other places they invaded, these blessing were abolished 
immediately they assumed control. 

A Czech brigade had been outfitted and recruited in England, 
then gained distinction in active service on the Western front. 
These men were now anxious to return to their homeland. The 
Communist dictators refused to permit their entry—as a mili- 
tary unit. It was the Red army that liberated the country—so 
they insisted. Any assistance of the Western powers was made 
to appear inconsequential. 

Rape and banditry at the pistol point went unpunished. Com- 
plaints to the Soviet authorities were as wasted time. A young 
Slovak acquaintance and his pretty wife who fled from Bratislava 
when the city was occupied by the Reds, came to my room in 
the hotel about ten o’clock at night. They were agitated. Uni- 
formed ‘‘liberators’’ had forced their attentions on some women 
in the hotel where they were staying. Husbands who objected 
to such friendly rapings were escorted away—their fate doubt- 
ful. The young Slovak begged that I permit his wife to occupy 
the sofa in my room. If Reds forced their way in I could 
probably save his wife from the fate of others by showing an 
American passport. 

I agreed to their request in case I could not make other ar- 
rangements for them where I was staying, which eventually I 
did. Forunately they were able to leave for Pilsen, in the 
American occupied zone, the following morning. 

Countess Kaszowska, a Polish evacuee who had weathered the 
Prague revolution in the cellar of the Sroubek and who had a 
son in the British Air Force, also departed for Pilsen. An 
American-born woman, Mildred Polonska, with her Polish hus- 
band and little boy, left for the same destination. 

Another who sought sanctuary in the American zone was a 
young woman, born in Turkey of a German mother and Turkish 
father, who came to the Prague University for special courses. 
The Germans had taken away her Turkish citizenship papers 
and given her those of the Reich which she did not want and 
were then worse than nonce at all. 

She too had been marooned in the Sroubek when the revolu- 
tion began. ‘‘The first night,’’ she said, ‘‘I sat in the cellar 
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and tried to sleep—but didn’t. The Major from Bagdad, with 
whom you’ve seen me constantly, came to my table for morn- 
ing ‘coffee’! I had never seen him before. When he learned 
that I had been there all night and had no identification papers 
except the ‘zettel’ given me by the Germans, he offered to help 
me. He had a diplomatic passport. So when the boys with 
rifles and pistols came around so often searching and inspecting 
the papers of everyone, we sat as a loving couple, holding hands 
as though I were his wife, or God knows what. It doesn’t 
matter what they thought, because the ruse worked. But what 
will happen now? 

‘‘Had the Americans come here I would not have to worry 
but as it is... ’’ She too wanted to get under the protection 
of the Stars and Stripes. ‘‘Anywhere away from the Hammer 
and Sickle kind of liberty.”’ 

There were Poles, Slovaks, Hungarians and Czechs who echoed 
the same pitiful lament over the happenings by which they be- 
came unwilling subjects of the Communists. All were trying 
to escape into other lands before the fringe of the Iron Curtain 
was pegged down securely, barring all exits. 

When Eduard Benes returned to Prague about six days after 
the ‘‘liberation’’ Tony Polechek, of the radio station, asked me 
to cover the event for their over-seas broadcasting. A card had 
been arranged for me at the speakers’s stand in Old Town 
Square and in the procession. 

Some of the facts concerning the Czechoslovakia political 
chicanery are seldom referred to by those who, for good reason, 
wish to gloss over them. Those persons endeavor to justify the 
sham ‘‘democratic’’ state that was set up following the Red 
occupation. They desire to conceal the fact that there was 
absolute Communist-Soviet control of the country beginning 
in May 1945. 

Edward Benes resigned as president of Czechoslovakia on 
October 5th, 1938. On November 30, 1938, Dr. Emil Hacha 
was elected president of the Republic, with the felicitaiuns of 
Benes, who departed for England and later to Ameriea. Dr. 
Hacha remained as chief Czech executive after the German 
oceupation in March of the following year, although it was 
generally declared that his status was that of puppet for the 
Nazi regime. Hacha was imprisoned by the Reds when they 
arrived in May, 1945. 

Benes sought the office of president in the post-war state of 
Czechoslovakia. He intended to get the presidency without a 

free election. A handful of Czech Communists were coopcrat- 
ing with Stalin. Among them were Klement Gottwald—later 
the hachetman-premier in Prague, for Moscow— Zdenek Frier- 
linger and Kudvik Svoboda, who headed the Czech military 
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forces then in the Red army. The Czech ‘‘exile’’ government 
that had been sct up in London, and in which Benes was the 
prime mover and spokesman, was ignored by Stalin, just as 
he refused to recognize and cooperate with the Polish exile gov- 
ernment then in London. Benes knew that he was due for the 
discard. 


Therefore, Dr. Benes made a hurried plea to Roosevelt. With 
the co-operation of Roosevelt but against the wishes of Win- 
ston Churchill, Benes went to Moscow to make a deal with 
Stalin. He was determined to again be president of Czecho- 
slovakia and he had no scruples how that was brought about. 
It was agreed betwcen Stalin and Eduard Benes that the Com- 
munists would be given free rein in Czechoslovakia — where 
before they had no strength whatever. 

The Yalta seerect deal whereby Roosevelt signed the death 
knell of China and the Teheran agrements permitting Stalin 
to take absolute control of eastern and Central Europe, were 
not made public at that time. Even the ardent supporters of 
Roosevelt would have denounced such perfidy. But every in- 
formed person in Prague knew, when the Reds arrived in their 
city that they had been betrayed. 

Therefore, when Dr. Benes returned in theatric fashion after 
the ‘‘liberation’’ army arrived, he was in precisely the same 
position as was Dr. Hacha in 1939, following his conference 
with Hitler in Berlin. The analogy is identical. Each had 
agreed to front for the Czechs—while other powerful forces 
ruled. These facts, as subsequent events revealed, cannot be 
denied. 

Actually the position of Benes displayed more selfishness 
and personal aggrandizement than did that of Dr. Hacha. The 
latter, in a manner, had no alternative. Benes could have re- 
mained away and fought for genuine independence for his 
land and helped to expose the duplicity which later was blaz- 
oned to the world when Communist domination was openly and 
officially revealed in February 1948. He was not president 
of the country when he left, he was not elected to that office 
before he returned, but was placed there by Moscow. It was a 
vicious political fraud and provided the chief reason for the 
failure of the state to exist as a free nation 

There was no doubt in my mind of it being fraudulent, on 
that day the procession passed through Wenccslaus with Eduard 
Benes in an open motor car bowing right and left to the throngs 
that lined the street. His ruddy face beamed with evident ela- 
tion. His great personal ambition had been achieved. The dem- 
onstration and chcers that echoed were part of the effective 
show diverting the minds of the people from the ghastly truth 
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that they had been sold into bondage—to their ‘‘liberators’’, 

Referring to a copy of the broadcast made on that occasion, 
I find that my opinion and fecling about the pseudo ‘‘libera- 
tion’? was not entirely submerged. With the Reds in military 
and police control of the city and the radio station, it would 
have been folly to declare that it was a travesty of freedom 
that was foist on the people. 

The copy reads: ‘‘Along both sides of the square were Red 
army soldiers and Czech police. Thousands of pennants and 
flags were being waved. Thousands of people were massed in 
the square. They were perched on roofs, in trees, on the bal- 
conies of the old houses and in windows. Girls in their pic- 
turesque Bohemian and Moravian costumes banked around the 
John Huss monument—after marching the length of the pro- 
cession. Other groups of young women were in frocks of bro- 
eaded floral design blended with gold and silver—lending a 
colorful tone to the scene.”’ 

After reviewing briefly the highlights of the reception to 
Benes and some comments on his address, the broadcast con- 
eludes with the words: ‘‘Czechoslovakia begins a new and it 
is to be hoped . . . a happier era.’’ There was no doubt in 
my mind what the future held in store for those beguiled 
people. Ali I could say—under the circumstances—was that 
it was to be hoped their fate would not be worse than in the 
past. As events provide—it was worse, much worse, than ever in 
their darkest days of Nazi rule. 

Little did the vast majority of those people know that they 
were being shackled to Moscow. Dr. Benes knew it, as did 
others who, for security reasons, dared not openly state their 
fears. The example of Red occupation in the Baltic states, in 
Poland, in Yugoslavia, in Bulgaria and in Hungary was abso- 
lute proof that Stalin’s promise of a ‘‘free democracy’’ for 
Czechoslovakia was worthless. No astute statesman could 
place the slightest faith in his word. Benes was not deceived, 
but his people were. a 

These truths and the attitude of millions of people in Europe 
at the time, were not released for the news hungry readers in 
America. Victory stories and the gushingly optimistic pro- 
phesies of the Communist inclined writers took the headlines. 
It was not victory for millions in Europe who were guaran- 
teed liberation. It was defeat. Well fed but uninformed writ- 
ers of optimism echoed the Communist line and stressed what 
a large percentage of the publishers wanted their readers to 
accept as truth—instead of what they should have been told. 
It was not until nearly three years later that many of the pro- 
fessional rainbow painters denounced the ‘‘wanton grab of the 
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little nations by the Reds.’’ A grab that was fait accompli 
. .. three years before. 

Tony Polechek urged me to help him set up a workable plan 
and program for initiating a short wave broadcasting service 
to western Europe, England and America. My intention, as 
he was told, was to leave for the United States zone of occupa- 
tion as quickly as possible. 

A visit to the Swiss Legation—still acting for American inter- 
ests—confirmed what others had told me, that it would be some 
days before American diplomatic or consular officials would 
arrive. The alternative was to go to Pilsen, but American 
army officers visiting in Prague advised against it because 
living accommodations were practically unobtainable there. They 
suggested a wait in Prague until I could obtain renewal of 
passport or permit to travel into and across Germany. 

Two correspondents of the U. S. Armed Forces newspaper, 
the Stars and Stripes, Klaus Mann and Howard Byrne, drove 
up in front of the Sroubek the evening of May 18th. They 
were having difficulty finding a garage for their jeep, evi- 
dently not trusting it to the doubtful care of Red army men, if 
left at the curb all night. Through the hotel director I ob- 
tained garage space for them. We made an appointment to 
meet at dinner the following evening, one of them saying they 
would appreciate getting a story of the battle of Prague. 

They came to my room the next evening where I gave them 
copies of the two broadcasts I had made from there—a portion 
of one being noted on previous pages. My scripts covered the 
high spots, they said after reading them, and would I object to 
them being used by their paper? Permission was given them. 

Then they were handed, for perusal, copies of my recent letter 
to the Swiss Legation, concerning my stay in Europe, copy of 
the protest letter filed with the Berlin office of the Swiss 
Legation in 1943 (already mentioned herein) and other cor- 
respondence to identify myself properly to them. 

Not being too discerning and lacking the sound judgment that 
should characterize newspaper correspondents, they seemed to 
think the evidence placed in their hands was very damning for 
me. I had been in Berlin. That was tantamount to saying I 
was a criminal, which was the line laid down by the influential 
pressure groups in America. 

‘Don’t you know we’re correspondents?’’ asked Mann. ‘‘ Why 
do you show us this?’’ 

“So you will have the facts. All of them—not just half 
truths,’’ was my reply. 

They left. Half truths, as I learned a long time afterwards, 
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were more Suitable for the story they wrote of that meeting. 
I never saw cither of them again. 

About eleven that night two men came to my hotel room. They 
identified themselves as members of the Prague Police depart- 
ment and asked that I accompany them to the Central station. 
‘‘Just some papers to be filled out,’’ one of them said casually. 

Naturally I accepted their invitation, going without hat or 
anything more than the personal identification papers in my 
possession which had been seen and stamped with the approval 
of the Prague Police President only a few days before. 

On arriving at the office of the ‘‘Referent’’ in the police 
headquarters I was told in German, ‘‘You have written articles 
against Soviet Russia. You are under arrest.’’ 


Behind Red Bars 


Perhaps it was all for the best—my being invited to that 
dank, dreary, gray-stone prison in Bartholomegasse which was 
destined to hold other Americans who dared to report truths 
concerning Communist crimes. 

I learned much there. The righteous wrath of innocent per- 
sons against injustice and persecution is understandable. I came 
to know the anxicty, fears, despondency and physical break- 
up of men who until then had never known fear and pain. It 
was there I gained first hand knowledge of the ruthless and 
effective manner in which Communists strike at those who 
oppose their fallacious ideology. For it was the godless dic- 
tatorship of an alien power that filled that ancient prison, under 
the lame pretext that the inmates were those who collaborated 
with Germany during the six years of occupation. 

Alhough not aware of it at the time, I suspected that my 
guests of the evening at the hotel, Howard Byrne and Klaus 
Mann, had something to do with my incarceration. It was 
very much later that evidence was presented confirming it. So 
far as known, I may have the dubious distinction of being the 
first American citizen to be imprisoned on instructions of the 
Justice Department in Washington charged with having written 
anti-Communist articles. That was the accusation lodged against 
me by the ‘‘Referent’’ when I was arrested and he admitted 
later he knew of no other charge. 

My personal papers, valuables, money and so on were listed 
but left in my possession. A guard escorted me up three seem- 
ingly endless flights of cold stone steps to a heavy wooden door 
well-reinforced with broad metal strips. The door was opened 
and we entered a room about twenty-nine feet long by twenty 
feet wide. There were eight single beds of rusty iron, eight 
burlap mattresses filled with straw, a wooden bench and a table, 
in addition to sixteen men. In one corner a corrugated iron 
eubical, without a top, housed a commode—to use the polite 
Oxford definition for a night-stool. 

An anacmic electric light in a locked socket burned all night 
in the cciling. One of the sixteen inmates was occupying the 
bench of comparatively soft wood, in preference to a mattress. 
That left a single bed with but one occupant. The man gen- 
erously shared it with mce—and half his blanket for the few 
remaining hours of the night. ; 

Shortly before six in the morning a guard awakened his 
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charges. On the same floor were five other barred rooms, some 
larger, some smaller, all filled with prisoners. Presently two 
prisoners, detailed for kitchen duty, brought tins with a hot 
liquid, brown in color and misnamed coffee. There was not a 
coffee bean used in a million gallons of it. That was break- 
fast. Not even a crust of bread. 

‘At eleven thirty came luncheon. The tins of carlier in the 
day now held a thin soup. Hot, but totally lacking in fat or - 
meat or vegetables. Never a bit of bread with it. 

At five in the evening there was a repeat on the imitation 
coffee and each prisoner received about half a pound of rye 
bread. That and nothing more. Several in that cell had been 
there since the day of ‘‘liberation’’. In the ten days since, they 
had become weak from lack of: food. 

All in that room were political prisoners with the exception 
of a loquacious braggart named Friedlander, who sported a 
mongrel uniform which he declared was that of the Communist 
Foreign Legion. None there had ever heard of that branch 
of the Legion before—or since. He was, he wished us to know, 
a burglar and bandit of considerable local reputation. He - 
boasted the acquaintance of prison officials and guards. That 
acquaintanceship, so he said, explained his presence in this 
cell that was kept for bank directors, professors, a colonel of 
militia, industrialists, the Burgermeister, a boxing promoter, a 
pugilist, a few foreigners and myself. 

New arrivals came daily or nightly—others were taken away, 
we never knew where. There were never less than than fifteen 
in the room at night and often as many as twenty-six. Among 
them were Poles, Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, Croats, Slo- 
vaks and Frenchmen, but the most were Czechs. The story 
told by each was much the same. Alleged irregularities in their 
identification papers. Accused of collaboration with the Ger- 
mans during the six years they were there. No individual in 
Prague could be found who had not had some business deal- 
ings with the Germans in that period. It was impossible to 
avoid contact with them, but that was not ‘‘collaboration.”’ 

A factory foreman joined our cell group. Someone in the 
plant, he said, who wanted his position, accused him of anti- 
Communist leanings. He was jailed and the accuser got to be 
foreman. One man arrived—and his wife in the next cell— 
because his niece, who always disliked him, saw a chance to 
take his business. She tagged him as being anti-Red. He and 
his wife were locked up and the niece got the business. 

Another prisoner was a manufacturer of men’s wear, who 
also had several retail shops in the city. His employees jumped 
at the apparent opportunity to secure the factory and the 
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outlets. One employee of twelve years service and another of 
eighteen years, pointed him out as a collaborationist. He had 
made clothing for the Wehrmacht on order of their officers. 
Naturally an order from the Germany army was the same as 
an ultimatum. Fle could not refuse to accept pay for making 
the German uniforms, for that he was termed a collaborator. 
Ironically enough, he had also been imprisoned for a while 
by the Germans for not giving preference to Army orders on’ 
which his factory was working. He was wrong no matter what 
he did. 

‘*The truth is,’’ he told me, ‘‘half a dozen Communists in 
our factory hope to take everything from us. After the days 
of celebrating the Red ‘‘liberation’’ were over, I made the 
mistake of trying to get the people back to work.’’ 

‘*Don’t Communists want to work?’’ was my question. 

*‘*All they did was to meet in committees. They had com- 
mittees for every department. They talked vaguely of prices 
and piece work, workers’ rights and capitalist exploitation. 
Everything but work. When I pointed out that I couldn’t pay 
wages without making products to sell, they called in the 
police. I was cited as an obstructionist of the Communist pro- 
gram. My mother was also arrested. 

*‘“Why was she arrested? She is the largest shareholder in 
the business. She is a capitalist. A woman sixty-seven years 
old is jailed because she is the widow of a man who founded 2 
successful concern. The workers’ committee will have the busi- 
ness by the time we get out of here—if we get out.’’ 

‘*Can’t your attorney help you?’’ 

“‘Very little. We are held here incommunicado. I cannot 
eonfer with him. Besides, attorneys are afraid. They may be 
eited as enemies of the people, or some such convenient accusa- 
tion, and be behind the bars themselves, enjoying our new 
‘freedom’.’’ 

That man’s case was no exception. The director of the 
Union Bank, Willy Hufsky, an Austrian, arrived in the cell 
—without a collar. He was taken from his home suddenly on 
some flimsy pretext to do with financial transactions of the bank 
prior to the revolution. Dr. Price, governor of the city’s largest 
financial instituion, also joined our group. A professor of the 
University, and the Burgermeister came together. The latter, 
a Czech, had battled almost singlehanded against Nazi edicts, 
during the occupation, but of course, he was not a Communist. 
So charges were laid against him. 

An official of the Chamber of Commerce, an electrical en- 
gineer, an orchestra leader and a fifteen-year-old boy joined us 
for a while. The boy returned from Austria with his mother 
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after the end of hostilities. He sought and found his father, 
who was a Czech. Both mother and son found themselves 
“‘suspect’’ for having lived in Austria for two years where the 
boy was attending school. So they were jailed. 

The boxing exponent—a likeable fellow who hoped to fight 
his way out of prison—admitted he had been active in sceret 
anti-Communist organization. Someone had tipped off the 
Communist seeret police when they arrived—which was three 
days after the ‘‘liberation’’. 

A colonel of Czech militia and two captains, all in uniform, 
occupied space in our cell for some days. They had been taken 
from a barricade they were defending during the revolution. 
Rumor was they had made disparaging references to the Red 
army and the Red regime that would enslave their country. 
That was enough to merit prison. 

Numbers of our ‘‘transient guests’’—dozens in a period of 
over six weeks—told of having been political prisoners in Nazi 
concentration camps of Poland, Bohemia and elsewhere. Many 
declared that the treatment here was, in some respects, worse 
than in the Nazi concentration camps. There they received 
enough food to keep alive—and some of them did for two or 
three years. They felt that six or nine months at most of con- 
finement on the meagre sustenance we were getting ... and they 
would die. 

My own case was slightly better. For a generous gratuity 
one of the minor prison officials had gone to my hotel room 
and brought back a large case containing food. Dried vegetables, 
spaghetti, bacon, sugar, and dried fruits were included. Through 
a deal with a woman in charge of the kitchen, a small amount 
of my personal larder was cooked at noon and sent up with 
the regular soup tin. 

The pugilist who shared a single bed with me and one other 
got a little of my extra portion. It was improvident to at- 
tempt giving something to all the inmates. No one knew how 
long we would be there and it was necessary to think of the 
tomorrows. When leaving, at the end of thirty-six days, all the 
remaining supplies and those at the hotel were given to cell 
mates. Had there been many times the amount it would not have 
been enough for any length of time. 

An ex-pugilist, now an athletic director, named Josef Schek 
shed tears daily as he related his woes to the new arrivals. What 
the Reds had against him, none seemed to know. His young 
wife had committed suicide when he was arrested—probably 
despairing of him being released. 

Our only inmate with a criminal record was Friedlander, 
who claimed membership in the Communist Foreign Legion. 
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Though none challenged his statement about the Foreign Legion, 
all regarded him as a monumental liar. For hours at a time 
he would relate his criminal exploits. His forte had been auto- 
mobiles, but he did not confine himself to one branch of his 
profession. Watches, rings, bracelets and even surgical instru- 
ment had been handled when nothing better offered. One of 
our ecll mates remarked that undoubtedly the Reds jailed him to 
prevent competition, since they were specializing in the col- 
lection of portable goods of every description. 

How many hundreds were in that gloomy prison we never 
Imew. Numbers including many dozens of young girls and 
women were there for causes extremely vague. Each week a 
number of them were brought to our floor to serub the cells. 


For that eight hours work they each received a half pound of | 


bread over the daily half pound ration. They were not the type 
of. women accustomed to scrubbing floors, but when hungry one 
will forget caste. 

Motor vans brought new arrivals daily and far into the night. 
Some were taken from our prison to Pankrac or another larger 
institution at Karlsplaz. On occasion those taken away one day 
were returned the next. The other jails were filled to over- 
crowding. They reported not even room in some cells to sit 
down. Where the overflow went when the Prague prisons filled 
to capacity, none seemed to know. This was the form of ‘‘lib- 
eration’’ and ‘‘freedom’’ that was assured those people by the 
hierarchy of the elect in Washington. 

Several times we were visited by squads of three or four Red 
army soldiers. Never did Hollywood gangster films present 
more fearsome specimens. They ordered the cell occupants to 
line up, looking us over carefully, checking names off a list 
with an officer. A name would be called or a Red army soldier 
would beckon to this or that person. The person would leave 
and we never heard of him again. Obviously these Reds were 
part of the NKVD who presented their demands to the Prague 
police. They got those they wanted. A deathly palor was on 
the faces of all in the room when those NEVD men—the Secret 
Police—came for their victims. All knew that a summons by 
them meant perhaps death or servitude in the Soviet for life. 

Although communication with the outside world was cut off 
from us, a grapevine system of transmission of messages came 
into operation. Brief notes scribbled on bits of tissue paper 
and slipped into the hand of a prisoner who brought the soup 
tins, managed to get outside. How they contrived it I never 
learned, but two of my notes got through so I can attest to its 
operation. 


One of my notes asked a friend to communicate with the 
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American Legation if it had been opened, requesting him to get 
from the Swiss Legation the data I had filed there two monthg 
before and put it in the hands of United States officials. This 
was done—as I learned later. Furthermore, it was impossible 
to pay anyone for the dangerous task of transmitting messages 
from the prison. When I urged that the trusty accept some 
money for himself and his co-worker outside, he refused it 
emphatically. It was a case of one help another, he said, with 
no thought of pay. 

On the thirty-fifth day of my stay in that gloomy building 
in Bartholomegasse, house of mystery and sorrow for so many, 
I was called down to the office of the ‘referent.’ He informed 
me he had a request from the American military authorities 
to hand me over to them. Was I agreeable to that? Definitely, I 
assured him. In fact, the night I arrived in his jail-house I had 
demanded to be delivered to them. He said it would be done 
the next day. 

It was arranged for me to go to my hotel, in the custody 
of two plain clothes officers and pack my belongings. For 
over a month I had retained a room at the Sroubek but never 
occupied it. And how had I been treated, asked the ‘‘referent’’. 
Did I have any complaint? Was there anything I needed— 
money for my hotel account? 

“‘No, thank you,’’ I told him. ‘‘I can take care of my needs.’’ 
Just why the sudden solicitation for my welfare was not made 
clear. For weeks I had demanded to talk with someone in 
authority and got nowhere. 

oe about the food?’’ he asked. ‘‘Was it quite satisfac- 
ory! » 

“I’m glad you mentioned that,’ was my reply. ‘‘One thing 
I like is hot soup. I must say that every day when it was 
brought up to the cell—it was hot. Quite hot!’’ 

There seemed to be no necessity to mention that it was prac- 
tically hot water with almost no nutritive properties. Just hot 
and nothing more. I doubt if the ‘‘referent’’ got the irony 
of my comment. Apparently he wished me to leave as a con- 
tented guest, to be happy when going away—as anyone would be. 

The following day two heavily armed youths in wrinkled sack 
suits—one with a tommy-gun—escorted me down the three 
flights of stone steps to the street entrance. Each youth sported 
a sprig of red in his lapel. No more the red-white-and-blue that 
had been so much in evidence before the arrival of Stalin’s 
minions. 

The American reception committee of three that awaited me 
at the entrance was equally as heavily armed. Curiously enough, 
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my arrival in Prague had been in the custody of German mili- 
tary police and my departure in charge of American MPs, 

An automobile transported me to Pilsen where I spent the 
night in jail—windows sans panes—under the added security of 
a personal body guard—day and night. The following day two 


courteous GIs drove me to Preuing, a small Bavarian city not 
far from Munich. 
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European Roundup 


The round-up of Germans, Czechs, Slovaks, Bulgarians, 
Hindus, Poles, Americans and many other nationals was under 
way. It started several wecks before but this barracks in Freis- 
ing was my first personal contact with the operations. 

Until as late as 1948, three years after the end of hostilities 
in Europe, hundreds and perhaps thousands of men and women 
who were gathered in by our over-zealous security police, were 
still languishing in jails or some form of concentration camps 
that, for all purposes were the same as prisons. Many in 
America are so naive as to think that such inhumanities were 
practiced only by the Nazis or the Reds. The indoctrination by 
certain ones into the American form of justice was strange in- 
deed. 

The place I was deposited by my armed guards had been a 
German military barracks. Several buildings were used for 
offices and others as barracks or living quarters for American 
troopers. 

Charming location on a slight elevation overlooking the town 
from which one might see the Alps on particularly clear days, 
a distance of fifty miles or more. Not so charming was the 
barbed wire entanglements festooned around the building, on 
the third floor of which was a very large dormitory filled with 
involuntary guests, including myself. This detention head- 
quarters and screening center, I learned later, enjoyed the 
distinction of being better than others operated by the military 
forces. The treatment of the inmates was considerate and the 
food adequate. 

Here it was that I made the acquaintance of Mr. Boyd V. 
Sheets and his associate, representatives of the Department of 
Justice in Washington. He interviewed and questioned me at 
length on several occasions. At his request I supplied him with 
a typewritten statement of over ten thousand words, covering all 
my activities, places of residence and data concerning persons 
with whom IT had been in contact in the Axis countries from the 
time of my last arrival in Europe early in the war ,to the sudden 
incarceration in Prague. 

That duly signed and attested statement was by no means 
obligatory, so far as I was concerned. There was an uncon- 
firmed report that my name had been included in a blankev 
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jndictment, asked for by the New Deal administration in Wash- 
ington, over two ycars before. In view of that I could, within my 
rights, decline to be interviewed or questioned. Mr. Sheets dis- 
claimed any knowledge of that blanket indictment handed down 
in Washington. Conceding that he was unaware of it at the 
time I asked him, he did know of it before he left Freising, but 
I was not informed. 

Naturally during those weeks immediately following the ces- 
sation of hostilities in Europe, hastily conceived programs and 
certain decrees were put into effect only to be scrapped or 
greatly modified later on. There was, for example, the wholly 
stupid non-fraternizing edict that went forth from the U. S. 
High Command. Our avowed and greatly publicized purpose in 
banishing the Nazi regime with its racial bias and ‘‘Herren- 
volk’’ ideology, was to inculcate in the German people the prin- 
ciples and precepts of equality and God-given rights. So we 
inaugurated the ‘‘non-fraternization’’ decree. There were to be 
no social amenities. The GIs were not to fraternize with the 
girls. Equality and that liberty, which has been mis-named 
“*democracy’’, would be taught in lecture courses or text books 
to be distributed later. 

Just as Hitler failed to understand that he could not alter 
human nature by edict, so General Eisenhower and the Army 
staff were to learn that the ‘‘ways of a maid and a man’’ are 
not to be ordained by decrees. Before long the GIs were 
mating, marrying and taking their German brides home—with 
the sanction of the Headquarters Command. 

The detention centers established immediately after the war 
in Europe and maintained for two years and more, were fur- 
ther examples of ignorance and incompetence on the part of 
those then directing our foreign affairs. Operation of the 
centers was for the most part under the jurisdiction of the CIO 
(Counter Intelligence Corps) which soon came to be known 
as the American Gestapo. The high handed manner in which 
they and the MIS (Military Intelligence Service) conducted 
their duties was paralleled only by the Nazi and Communist 
state police. Thcir acts in many instances were illegal, vicious, 
inhuman and more damaging to American prestige than those 
of any other after-the-war agencies. The harmful effect of their 
activitics was to be observed later. 

No small number of their members were alien born, refugee 
Jews, many not even American citizens. Some were able to 
augment their incomes by shake-downs and plain larceny. If 
the one from whom the plunder was ‘‘impounded”’ chaneed to 
be a German—and most of them were—he felt that complaint 
to higher authority would only add to the discomforts imposed 
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on him, so he submitted resignedly but with growing distrust 
of Americans and their claims of bringing justice to a war- 
wearied world. 

Some may brand this as calumny and without basis in fact. 
It was one phase of post-war activities which few correspond- 
ents or writers had the courage to reveal. Unfortunatcy it is 
all too easy to substantiate the foregoing statement. 

Approximately eight hundred dollars, the most in Swiss and 
United States currency, was extracted from my pocket when, 
quite involuntarily I become a ward of the CIC. Luckily I 
obtained a receipt for the amount. Later it vanished from the 
custody of the CIC officers. It was necessary for me to file 
formal complaint charges with the U. S. Consul and with the 
High Command of the Army in Frankfurt as well as in Wash- 
ington. There was utterly unnecessary correspondence, ex- 
cuses, evaSions of facts in the matter, alibis and endeavors to 
shift blame to others. Only on my ultimatum that if it was 
not repaid me within a stipulated number of days, it would be 
given to a Congressional Committee for investigation did I 
obtain reimbursement. And that was over three years later. 

(Records in the office of the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army in Washington: File; JAG/D250290C. After deducting 
some funds advanced me by an officer in Germany, I recetved— 
Dept. of Army voucher No. 689,48 (28/10/48) Army Finance 
cheque No. 252,439—$706.76. Object for which paid. ‘‘Dam- 
ages.”’ The reimbursement was for funds which vanished 
through what ts customarily referred to as theft but was re- 
paid as ‘‘damages.) 

The American taxpayers are the loser in the end for it was 
paid out of those vague accounts set up for just such purposes. 
Others less fortunate than myself and having no means of fore- 
ing reimbursement, are repaid only in memories. 

Among the two or three hundred prisoners in the Freising . 
barracks were several I had known in Slovakia. Dr. Josef Tiso, 
president of the country, was there, also Karol Murin and his 
brother, a priest, Stefan Tiso, the president’s cousin who had 
been premier and foreign minister at the collapse of the ill- 
fated state, Minister of Commerce Medriscy, the finance min- 
ister and others. They had fled from Bratislava the same day 
I departed on my flight to Prague. : 

During the weeks I was detained in that barracks we spent 
many hours together. Part of the time I was conducting classes 
in English—both elementary and advanced grades. There was 
no illusion or delusion among thoso Slovaks and Czechs as to 
the fature of their country. The sham of an independent 
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Czechoslovakia that had been established with Eduard Benes as 
the tool of Stalin did not deceive them. They had known 
Moscow intrigue before. The chief worry of all was how to get 
their families out of their homeland while there was still hope 
of doing so. 


Trusting in the fairness and justice of the Americans they 
had come to Bavaria where they surmised, and rightly, that the 
United States forces would establish themselves. Little did they 
believe that American officials would deliver them to the Reds 
so that Stalin and his puppet Benes could inflict penalty on 
them. But American officials did cooperate with Stalin and did 
deliver them. After a mockery of a trial in Bratislava, Josef 
Tiso was hanged. More on that will be found later herein. 


There are in the United States over two million citizens of 
Slovak origin. During the weeks that Dr. Tiso was imprisoned 
and being brutally treated by the Communists in the city of 
Bratislava, which had been the capital when he was president, the 
Slovak organizations in the United States urged our State De- 
partment to take some action. This wave of protest reached its 
climax when the Communist-rigged court condemned that pa- 
triot to death. 

In a feeble and wholly unconvincing effort to shift respon- 
sibility, a spokesman for the State Department informed the 
Slovak organizations that their department had not delivered 
Tiso to the torturers and death. That it was done by some of 
the military authorities then dealing with such cases in West- 
ern Europe. 

I was incarcerated with Tiso and those of his cabinet. I 
pressed his hand when he was carted away, begging him not 

. to judge all Americans by the perfidious acts of those who were 
consigning him to death. As shocking an act as was ever per- 
petrated by any officials. No prisoner of his status—not even 
of my own inconsequential status, was transferred out of that 
prison without the knowledge of the representatives of 
the Department of Justice and State Department who visited 
the place daily except Sundays. For the State Department to 
offer the lame excuse that his deportation was without their 
knowledge, is palpable falschood. And had it been only the 
military authorities who gave the order, the guilt rests upon 
General Eisenhower, for he was then the Military Commander 
and chief executive in the American zone of Western Germany. 

The day Josef Tiso, Karol Murin, his brother, a priest, and 
the other Slovaks were taken from Freising they were beaten 
almost into insensibility by men in American uniforms, some of 
whom were probably not even naturalized Americans. This report 
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was made to me by a witness. Tiso and the other clergyman were 
subjected to special, unspeakable and unprintable inhumanitics 
and indignities. 

At the sham trial in Bratislava, the Communist prosccutor 
tried to force details of that incident into the record to flaunt 
against the Americans. Tiso refused to answer the prosccutor’s 
questions. His concept of Christian charity mocked that of his 
detractors in Europe and America. 

At the request of Boyd V. Shects, representative of the De- 
partment of Justice, to whom I pointed out the inevitable result 
of the Communist controlled regime then being fastened on 
Czechoslovakia, my observations and conclusions were put into 
writing for him. That lengthy report with my suggestions and 
recommendations, so Sheets informed me, would be forwarded 
to the proper bureau in Washington, with such other Intelli- 
gence reports. No doubt it is pigeon-holed there together with 
all the other reports which were at variance with the pre-con- 
ceived plans and programs that had as their objective the setting 
up of a Communist bloc in Europe. A plan toward which our 
State Department and other bureaus were then lending their 
aid, some knowingly and others through refusal to recognize 
the definite signs pointing to it—even when presented to them. 
When the President of the United States asserted, as he did, 
that he did not know of Communist designs and terrorism in 
Czechoslovakia until four years later,.my comment is: look at 
the records. My own report, for one, was there in Washington 
in 1945. 

With that report and summary of my own activities, as al- 
ready mentioned, was sent a bound volume of over 200 pages 
which Sheets may have thought would convict me of treason, , 
sedition and kindred crimes against the government. The 
volume contained dozens of broadcasts I had made and much 
of the text on these pages. Instead of registering a protest 
against my papers being sent to Washington, I plainly stated 
that I had no intention of recanting anything I had written or 
said. They were welcome to peruse or make copies if desired— 
which was done. My statements were truthful and truth is un- 
alterable. How nearly accurate were my predictions and warn- 
ings of things to come is left for the reader to decide. 

Pending receipt of word from Washington as to when I might 
expect to leave for Amcrica, Mr. Sheets released me from the 
protecting custody of the CIC and I took up residence in a 
small hotel in Freising. It might be a matter of several weeks 
before I could get away—so I was informed. It was... almost 
two years. 


Aftermath of War 


After six ycars of privation and sacrifice for the personal 
aggrandizement of a megalomaniac and his henchmen, German 
people were glad to end the ‘‘Ieil Hitler-ing’’ and begin build- 
ing their lives anew. For millions of them it meant starting 
all over again. Homes gone, employment gone, sons and fathers 
gone and in many cases, health gone. They looked forward to 
the time when they would again be self sustaining and self gov- 
erning. It meant a period of short rations—a year perhaps, 
Peace agreements would be signed with economic and political 
stability to follow. 

But in the months that came the Germans began to wonder 
if they had not been too optimistic about the much heralded 
economic program of the Americans. Food rationing became 
more rigid than during. any except the final days of the Nazi 
regime. But since Bavaria is a farming and dairy district, 
people there fared slightly better than those in zones to the 
north and west, which were just above the starvation point. 

No small part of the food difficulty was attributed to the 
fact that refugees from the eastern part of Germany and those 
expelled from Czechoslovakia and Hungary were now in 
Bavaria. 

So far as rations were concerned my status was the same as 
any other resident or refugee. There were Poles, Ukranians, 
Czechs, Hungarians and Jews in the Displaced Persons com- 
pounds or billeted in private homes. They received additional 
food—over and above the German ration—from the UNRRA 
organization. A displaced American, the local director of 
UNRRA ruled, was not entitled to any of their benefits. How- 
ever, the supply officer at the Freising depot of UNRRA was 
the right kind of a Scotsman, by the name of William Me- 
Allister. Ways were found to divert small parcels of this and 
that—a tin of meat, milk, butter, jam or fruit, so that I man- 
aged to eke out a cold winter. 

Thanskgiving, Christmas and New Years passed and still 
no word from Washington regarding my permit to travel. 

Early in March word was conveyed to me that I was to leave 
for Obcrursel, somewhere near Frankfurt am Main. The im- 
pression was given me that it was an assembly center or camp 
for those destined to leave for the States. 

Some days after the middle of the month, a jeep picked up 
my half dozen picees of luggage and we departed for the un- 
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known destination. Before leaving I inquired of the officer 
in charge of the CIC in Freising if my funds—in the amount of 
several hundred dollars, already referred to, would be trans- 
ferred to Frankfurt. He said he supposed they would be. That 
they were in the keeping of their Lieutenant at Munich. Ap- 
parently the funds were never seen again. 

On arrival at Oberursel sometime after dark that evening of 
the drive from Freising, I was escorted to a solitary cell in 
what had been a German war prisoner establishment and locked 
up. No explanation, not even the courtesy of civil answers to 
my questions of ,.. why? 

For nearly five months I had been living in the small hotel 
in Freising at my own expense, going here and there, to Munich 
and back when I desired but keeping in touch with the CIC 
office until that over-due word came from Washington. Now 
I was summarily jailed, with no explanation. 

In the meantime, I had come into possession of a letter written 


- from the office of J. Edgar Hoover in Washingtn, as director 


of his bureau of the Department of Justice and addresscd to 
Frederick Ayer, Jr., Frankfurt, Germany. Mr. Ayer being, I 
assumed, the representative of the Department of Justice in 
Germany at that time. The letter was dated July 21, 1945, dis- 
patched ‘‘by Secret Air Courier and had been stamped as re- 
ceived by the Ayer office and also by Boyd V. Sheets. How I 
came into my possession of the letter is unimportant. Suffice to 
say it was not obtained by bribery. 

That letter was in my possession the night I was incarcerated 
at Oberursel but I dared not produce it for it would have been 
taken from me immediately. The letter stated in unmistakable 
words that there was absolutely no basis for arresting or hold- 
ing me. Later herein I shall quote at length from it. 

For over two months I was confined in a cell of that ramb- 
ling wooden building, with heavily barred windows, and on 
starvation rations. My letters sent to the officers in charge and 
demanding to know why I was there were ignored. The ‘‘Bill 
of Rights’’ of which we hear so much in recent months, did 
not apply in American-oceupied Germany. Some days—per- 
haps three times a week—I was permitted five or ten minutes 
exercise in a small enclosure, always in company of an armed 
guard. 

One day a Catholic chaplain, Capt. John Dunn, came to the 
cell and asked why I was being imprisoned. There was abso- 
lutely no reason for me being held in Germany or elsewhere, 
as I proved to him by the letter from J. Edgar Hoover’s office, 
which had been written almost a year before. The chaplain 
observed that certain ‘‘curious influences’’ had to be considered. 
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About all he could do was to have me transferred to more com- 
fortable quarters . . . which he did. 

For another two and a half months I was in a wing of the 
establishment which afforded a measure of relief from what had 
been imposed on me in the solitary cell. In ‘‘C-Wing’’ as it 
was designated, there were twenty small rooms or cubicles 
opening onto a corridor. Occupants of the rooms all enjoyed 
the frecdom of the corridor, the individual rooms not being 
locked unless one wished to shut himself in. There were some 
books and old newspapers and usually a game of bridge every 
afternoon or evening. A welcome change for one who had been 
clamped into solitary confinement for no reason at all. 

As clearly proved by my case and others who were being held 
incommunicado and questioned at intervals by officious ‘‘interro- 
gators’’ the modus operandi was being worked out which could 
be adopted when the advocates of world government under a 
military dictatorship take over the once free peoples. The 
people will then learn that . . . might is right. Individuals, 
Americans or foreigners, have no rights. 

The New Republic of July 16, 1945, carried an article entitled 
‘‘Germans have no rights.’’ The writer stated that an Allied 
Military Government executive in Munich declared he had but 
one answer for any German who complained against the treat- 
ment meted out to him. 

‘Rights? You have no rights. You’re conquered, yu’hear? 
You started this war and you lost it. Get it through your head. 
You lost. You got no rights.’’ 

That was a mild expression of the attitude of some American 
Military Forces executives who were placed in charge of Ger- 
man concentration camps and prisons, and having to do with 
matters affecting the lives of the German civilian population. 

The unconditional surrender of Germany’s military forces 
did not abrogate the inalienable natural rights of the German 
civilians, nor did it establish any extraordinary or special rights 
for the Americans as victors. Unless of course we are reverting 
to the jungle laws, the application of which has been advocated 
by certain clamourous groups in America who made their voting 
strength appear very formidable to some supine politicians. 

Time magazine of January 7, 1946, touching on this same sub- 
ject, quoted Pope Pius as saying: ‘‘One who seeks reparations 
should base his claim on moral principles and respect for those 
inviolable natural rights which remain valid even for those who 
have surrendered unconditionally.’’ 

That detention place in Oberursel was a glaring example of 
the ‘‘you have no rights’? policy then in effect. Not only did 
it apply to Germans, but several Americans besides myself, who 
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were being detained there. The ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ and the guar- 
antees of justice to an American citizen were scrapped. That 
treasured document specifies that one may not be ‘‘deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process of law.’’ There 
is also reference to the right of a ‘‘spcedy and public trial’’, 
thereby forbidding the government to forcibly detain and de- 
prive a person of liberty for extended periods. 

Among those in ‘‘C-wing’’ numbered some who were reeciving 
instructions in the great benefits accruing to the individual 
under a strangely new form of bureaucratic government—as 
opposed to the totalitarian regime they had endured under 
Nazism. But the books and pamphlets issued from the camp 
library were more than a trifle inconsistent. There was a dif- 
ference between justice in print and in practice. After all, 
there was no reason to assume that the principles of American 
justice were to be jettisoned in the American occupied zone of 
Germany and substitute for them the code of Hitlerism. But 
that is precisely what was done, as I can attest, by those who 
were bent on besmirching American prestige. 

No less than three of the internees of that ‘‘C-wing’’ had 
been held on starvation diet for over fifteen months, no charges 
whatever being laid against them. One man was in custody for 
364 days before he was ever questioned or interviewed by any of 
the minor officials known as ‘‘interrogators’’. He had been 
photographed thirteen times and fingerprinted eleven times. 
This detention barracks was the eighth in which he had been 
confined in that fifteen month period. 

Alfred Miller, an American of Pittsburgh, Pa., who was 
later released and permitted to return to the United States 
without any charge being filed against him, had been deprived 
of his liberty for over a year. Two other Amcricans had been 
taken into custody about the middle of March 1946, and were 
released five months later, with no charges laid against them. 

Most of the Germans were professional men, teachers, lawyers, 
engineers and several of the German diplomatic corps, such as 
Dr. Rudolf Rahn, who had been ambassador to Italy. His wife, 
who had never been a member of the Nazi party or active in 
any of the government affairs, was also arrested by the U.S. 
authorities and imprisoned. Their two small children, curiously 
enough, were not taken into custody, but were delivered to the 
dubious care of relatives. 

The stories of all were much alike. They had been shifted 
from one place to another, Some few had been interrogated 
by the CIC report writers, but there was none who might be 
classed as a war criminal. Two Germany army gencrals were 
there for a while. One, General Lorenz, had been flown over 
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from an English prison camp for quizzing on certain matters, 
At first he had been put in one of the solitary cells on a starva- 
tion dict. Since he was there by courtesy of the British au- 
thoritics, being their prisoner, he flatly refused to discuss any- 
thing with the U. S. interrogators unless they gave him decent 
treatment—or returned him to England. He joined us in ‘‘C- 
wing’’. 

Two German youths were picked up in a field where they. 
were working and pressed into a truck load of war prisoners— 
to take the place of two who had escaped. The drivers knew 
they had to deliver the number of prisoners they had been given 
when they started. Those two farmer boys were imprisoned for 
six months before getting to anyone in authority who could or 
would release them. 

There were instances of persons having such common names 
as Schmidt, being picked up and imprisoned for weeks. Finally 
some interrogator above the rank of corporal might discover 
that it was Hans Schmidt they wanted, not Franz, or Johann or 
August Schmidt, so the others were released—without apologies. 
They had no rights. A strange way of inculeating in the 
the minds of people the principles of American fairness, jus- 
tice and the benefits of liberation. Those were graphic lessons for 
internees, reports of which were wide spread and is one reason 
why many doubted the protestations of good will in the propa- 
ganda pamphlets put out by the Washington bureaucrats. This 
also left them with a negative view on the heresies of Com- 
munism. 

Undoubtedly the sergeants in charge of the commissary de- 
partments of the several camps were allotted sufficient food sup- 
plies for the number of prisoners. But the men were being 
starved. The word is used in its plainest meaning by one who 
experienced the diet. 

On two occasions a polite letter was drawn up by the occu- 
pants of ‘‘C-wing’’ and dispatched to Captain Harry Kahn, at 
that time officer in charge of the Military Intelligence Service 
Center of Oberursel. There followed visits by Captain Begley, 
a major and other officers at mess time and for a day or two 
there was marked improvement in the rations. But only for 
shurt duration and we were back on the starvation basis. 

It was rumored that certain ones in the kitchen department 
added to their incomes by filching supplies from the kitchen and 
disposing them at fabulous prices in the black market. It is dif- 
ficult to establish the truth of such claims. 

Conditions became so unbearable that finally the men in ‘‘C- 
wing’’ staged a ‘‘strike’’. A breakfast brought us consisted 
of diluted grapefruit juice and a plate of cereal that was ninety 
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percent water—nothing more. That was supposed to sustain 
us until evening when a meagre amount of dehydrated vege- 
tables would be brought. 

When word of the strike reached the sergeant in the kitchen 
he came in, looked at the untouched breakfast, hurled a foul- 
mouthed castigation at the lot of us and departed. A licutenant 
followed, who sized up the situation and left without a word. 
Next came a major, then a captain, followed in a few minutes 
by a lieutenant colonel, who looked at the unwanted breakfast 
and went his way. ; 

It was ‘‘mutiny’”’ the sergeant informed us and punishable 
as such. But united we stood. We decided it was as well to hang 
together as separately. (Incidentally a sample of that ‘‘ration’’ 
was bottled and sealed. It is in my possession today.) Word 
was received to delegate one of our number to come to the 
office for discussing the matter. A man was delegated. He 
Stated the case. We were not criminals. No charge of any 
kind had been laid against a single man among us. We expected 
treatment as befitted human beings. If conditions were not 
remedied we would present the facts together with samples of the 
food to the International Red Cross for their examination. We 
got results . . . also warnings against repetition. 

Why should such a course be necessary? It was the Nazis 
and the Fascists who were charged with that sort of thing—so 
the Germans were being told—not the Americans. The opposite 
was actually in practice. 

One night two of the prisoners—in a different section of the 
building from ‘‘C-wing’’—made their escape. This despite the 
fact that the place was encased in barbed wire and iron bars, with 
armed guards in watch towers and powerful lights flooding 
every foot of the grounds. 

Instead of punishing the guards for their lack of vigilance, 
penalties were inflicted on the remaining prisoners who knew 
nothing of the episode until later. Heretofore those in ‘‘C-wing’’ 
had retained possession of their personal toilet articles and such 
clothing as they had brought with them. Now, as a penalty for 
the guards’ lack of vigilance, everything was taken from us, 
except shirt, trousers, one pair of socks, shoes and underwear. 

The pettiness of the penalizers went further. Some, includ- 
ing myself, fashioned make-shift sandals out of picces of card- 
board and string which served for walking about the corridor 
in our enclosure when our shoes were impounded for the night. 
Even the pitiful cardboard pieces were taken away—when dis- 
covered. ‘‘You have no rights’’ was quite obvious. 

One of the guards named Thompson delighted in emulating 
Hollywood characterizations of Nazi prison wardens. His con- 
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stant barking, insulting remarks, jibes, and threats were exceed- 
ingly fine imitations of what we have come to regard as being 
typical of Red slave camp drivers. He was wearing the wrong 
uniform. 

That such stupidly sadistic policies were ordained is con- 
firmed by an official statement contained in an Associated 
Press dispatch of December 4, 1946: ‘‘U. S. Army in Germany 
Seraps Hate Policy.’? The Army source—officially reporting 
General Joseph T. McNarney—said that ‘‘we suddenly woke up 
to the fact that the policy of teaching the United States soldiers 
to hate the Germans is out of date.’’ 

For reasons that are not too obscure, such marked contrast 
to Abraham Lincoln’s policy following the Civil War had not 
been brought to the attention of the American people through 
the usual news channels. 

Lincoln’s exhortation of ‘‘malice toward none and with 
charity for all’’ is probably too close to the ideals of Christian 
civilization for the stomachs of those who had been shaping our 
country’s policies in close conformity with the ideals of the 
Kremlin. That truth began to be more and more evident as cab- 
inet members, a few military men and statesmen wrote their 
‘inside stories’’ disclosing the chicanery that was pointed out 
by myself and others as early as 1939. We were penalized for 
telling the truth. 


Our Post War Policies 


On August 6, 1946, the CIC and Military authorities released 
me from their custody—‘‘on advice from the Department of Jus- 
tice in Washington’’—as appears on the paper given me. 

The next day a visit was paid to the American Consul in 
Frankfurt. At the request of the vice-consul the required 
number of forms were filled out for the renewal of my last 
passport which had been issued at Washington in 1939. The 
forms, together with the expired passport were being sent to 
Washington, so the vice-consul stated, and a reply should be 
received in a month or so. 

That was over a year after having submitted virtually the 
same data to Boyd V. Sheets, which also was consigned to the 
Washington bureaus. At that time—in Freising—I was told 
that “‘in a matter of weeks at the most’? you may leave for 
the United States. Neither communication brought results. 

In the meantime I had taken up residence in a modest hotel 
in Frankfurt and during the ensuing months was afforded the 
opportunity of observing how the American concept of right 
and justice was not being taught the German people. 

The city itself was largely a mass of rubble and on the verge 
of moral and economic decay, due to the insensate decrees of the 
foreign policy makers then in Washington. Supporting such an 
indictment, the truth of which I had observed personally, is 
found in an address by Senator William Langer, of North Dakota, 
delivered in the Senate on March 29, 1946. He was speaking 
of the pre-planned misery and chaos in Europe which offered. 
a fertile field for Communist activities. He said: 

‘‘History already records the fact that a savage minority of 
bitter enders within this government forced the acceptance of 
the brutal Morgenthau Plan upon the present administration. 
Why in God’s name did the administration accept it? This 
vicious plan has torn Europe in two and left half of Germany 
incorporated in the ever-expanding sphere of influence of an 
oriental. totalitarian conspiracy. We are dividing the world 
against itself and turning loose across the face of Europe a 
power and an enslaving and degrading cruelty surpassing that 
of Hitler’s.’’ 


How strangely reminiscent are those words. They merely echo 
my predictions and warnings from Europe—for which I was 
being penalized and smeared. Senator Langer was correct, as 
subsequent pages of current history have proven. The per- 
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petrators of that tragedy were not then exposed and deposed 
put on the contrary were permitted to continue their pre- 
planned aid to Moscow’s designs. 

The occupation of Germany itself revealed the almost in- 
eredible and groveling submission by the administration and 
policy makers to the dictation of savage minority pressure cle- 
ments and insensate avengers, noted by Senator Langer. Groups 
eloscly aligned with the Kremlin and with no regard for the 
interest and welfare of the United States. 

One of the first directives given to General Eisenhower and 
which Generals McNarney and Clay were also expected to ob- 
serve was ‘‘Joint Chiefs of Staff Directive No. 1067’’ which 
reads as follows: 

““You will take NO steps looking toward the economic re- 
habilitation of Germany or designed to maintain or strengthen 
the German economy.’’ : 

The Morgenthauists and the ones who had envisioned the 
complete domination of Europe by Stalin, could not possibly 
conceive a better way to bring it about. Unemployment, star- 
vation, misery, privation, unrest and political as well as moral 
stagnation are the standard aids used by Moscow to bring a 
people to Communism. By that directive our administration 
policy makers did Stalin’s work for him. That also is part of 
the indelible and scandalous record which cannot be erased. 

Churchill is reported to have declared that this irrational 
directive did not have his approval. He it was who wanted 
the Western Powers to take Berlin. He knew that the occu- 
pation of the German capital by American and British forces 
to the exclusion of the Reds would have been more than a 
military victory. It would have been the political key and 
strategy which assured strength for the whole of Europe after 
the war. Strength for the Western Powers and a guarantee 
of peace. 

Close students of political, economic and military affairs in 
Europe emphatically stated at the end of hostilities in 1945 
that within a short time the Western Powers would be urging 
Germany to align herself with them against the greater threat 
to civilization than Nazism ever was. A threat which was then 
moving in from the East. 

How right those observers and earnest advisors were in their 
forecast of things to come is proven by the fact that, just seven 
years later, thousands of former ‘‘Wehrmacht’”’ officers were 
being trained in the United States to aid us in the defense of 
Europe against Communist designs. This was noted in the early 
pages, as the reader will recall. 

Because the racial minorities and certain elements in the 
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United States clamoured about a nebulous and wholly un- 
warranted threat of Nazi revival, reason was discarded. Un- 
fortuntaely that vicious minority had imposed its will on those 
in the Washington administration who shaped our foreign and 
post-war policies. The disaster of that supine submission by the 
administration is now an open record. 

The insensate Morgenthau Plan stated specifically that it 
proposed ‘‘converting Germany into a country principally agri- 
cultural and pastoral in character’’. It would have been no 
more preposterous to have declared that the populations of 
London or New York City must end all activities—except farm- 
ing. That from their labor on the soil in their cities . . . they 
must live. 

For generations Germany has been one of the most highly 
developed industrial areas of the world. Although their agricul- 
ture is intensified and every effort made to produce the utmost 
from the soil, it has always been necessary to exchange their 
manufactured goods for the major portion of their food re- 
quirements. 

The Morgenthau Plan provided that the Ruhr, the greatest 
industrial area of all Europe, should not only be stripped of its 
existing industries but ‘‘should be so weakened and controlled 
that it cannot in the foreseeable future become an industrial 
area.’’ 

The motives which impelled the merest suggestion of such an 
iniquitous plan should have been apparent to anyone of normal 
intelligence. Especially when the plan stated further that ‘‘all 
industrial plants and equipment not destroyed by military action 
should be completely dismantled or removed from the area; all 
equipment should be removed from the mines and the mines 
wrecked. ’” 

The Ruhr is not alone the main production area of Germany, 
but the economy of several other countries in Europe is linked 
with and dependent on the continued productiveness of the Ruhr. 
To destroy that whole area, wrecking the mines and dynamiting 
the factories would inflict incalculable harm on half a dozen 
countries. 

Moreover it would mean that the tens of millions of people 
in Western Germany, in France, Belgium, Holland and Lux- 
embourg would be deprived of their means of existence. They 
would starve—which we as a civilized people could not permit— 
or become subjects of American charity and support for gen- 
erations to come. 

The agitators for blind vengeance were not concerned with the 
tremendous burden such a plan must impose on the United 
States. The storm of protest that was aroused from the saner 
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element in America, following expose of the Morgenthau folly, 
served to mitigate some of its provisions, but at the Potsdam 
Conference certain portions of it were retained. 

The disastrous effect of such a program should have caused 
our policy makers to repudiate any tentative agreements that 
may have been discussed with Stalin at previous meetings, 
which were based on the Morgenthau Plan. The ghastly con- 
sequences of such a program and policy were being felt within 
a few months after the end of hostilities. 

American honor and prestige suffered incalculable damage 
because the Morgenthau Plan violated every precept of law 
and justice for which the war, allegedly, was waged. It was 
a further step along the shameless path initiated by the Roose- 
velt administration which led inexorably to Communist control 
of vast areas of the European continent and spawned the 
threat of World War III. Congressional investigations have 
since revealed that the late Harry Dexter White, accused of 
Communist affiliation, was the architect of the Morgenthau 
Plan. That does not explain away the guilt of Henry Morgen- 
thau for sponsoring it or of the administration for accepting it. 

Less than five years after the first announcement of the Plan, 
all efforts of American and Western European engineers, mili- 
tary experts, industrial and economic specialists were geared 
toward rehabilitating Western Germany as a bulwark for 
European defense and to safeguard our own country. 

In Frankfurt, in Munich and elsewhere in devastated Ger- 
many, the people were in stoic resignation to fate but endeav- 
oring to rebuild their lives and future ... from rubble. Great 
areas of the city which by no possible stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be regarded as ‘‘military objectives’? had been 
bombed into heaps of brick and mortar. With thousands of 
refugees being expelled from the eastern part of Germany, from 
the Sudetenland, Czecho-slovakia, Poland and Hungary, each 
city was expected to absorb a portion of them. Those refugees 
were victims of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam agreements, which 
represented Stalin’s program. That program was accepted, en- 
dorsed and carried out by the pro-Communist coterie in the 
Washington administration. 

Refugee familics were existing in underground bunkers that 
had been dug during the war for air raid shelters. No sanita- 
tion facilities, no heat in winter, no facilities for cooking or 
washing, except the most primitive means. Efforts were made 
by the Military government to alleviate the situation, but ma- 
terials were lacking. Lumber, glass, wiring for lighting, nails, 
plaster and all materials for building were, for the most part, 
unobtainable. No small reason for the shortage was the stupid 
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carving of Germany into four spheres of influence. Four zones 
competing against each other. Though of course, the Soviet zone 
was written off as a total loss, Nothing came from there—ex- 
cept Communist propaganda. 

One of the alarming conditions so evident in Frankfurt and 
other cities was the unemployment and the apparent unwilling- 
ness of the youths of the country to engage in anything but 
black-market operations. In pre-war days and even during the 
war the youth of the country had been given special attention. 
Dictators understood that the youth of today will be the back- 
bone of the nation tomorrow. If they are inculeated with the 
proper doctrines, then the dictator’s programs are perpetuated. 

The youths, boys and girls, had been taught to respect and 
even venerate their political over-lords. They could not be ex- 
pected to realize that the things taught by their professors— 
those who accepted the Party line—were basically wrong. By 
the end of the war they saw the destruction of their homes, 
their schools, the factories and the businesses in which their 
fathers or friends worked. Naturally their faith in the teach- 
ings and doctrines of the political over-lords was shaken. Many 
of them were cut adrift without discipline or educators, many 
without parents and all too few had a sound foundation 
of religious and moral training. The result was as might be 
expected. Because of the natural urge to maintain life, they 
slipped into the easiest way of obtaining the necessities of ex- 
istence. 

If and when they found work, which was rare enough, the 
pay was meagre. Ten or twelve marks a day. A packet of 
American cigarettes could be sold for eighty or a hundred 
marks. The youths could obtain and sell a pack here and 
there or break them up and dispose of one or two cigarettes at 
atime. Any tyro at the traffic could net himself or herself more 
than ten marks a day. Then, why work? 

There were corners where specialists in certain items might 
be found most any time between nine in the morning until nine 
at night. They dealt in cigarettes, chocolate, soap, butter, lard 
—whatever they could get. 

When the police car came on its routine roundup, the pave- 
ment merchants would dissolve into cafes or into a side strect. 
The police pick-ups were large motor cars of the sight-seeing 
type, without a top. They seated twenty or more and at the 
end of a trip were usually filled. The petty black marketeers, 
for the most part, were homeless youths who in all probability 
never had a regular job after leaving school and would not 
know where to look for one if they had wanted to work. 

Usually there was no resistance offered the police, who were 
German officers, aided by the American military police only 
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when necessary. But sometimes, tragedy followed a polite in- 
vitation to the station house. 

The Nurnberg Hotel is on Mosel Strasse not far from the 
“‘Bahnhoff’’ and other centers of contraband commerce. One 
day while at lunch there I heard several staccato reports which 
sounded like the back-firing of a motor car. The proprietor 
looked out the door, then beckoned me. 

On the pavement right outside were the bodies of two men. 
A dozen or more steps around the corner in Kronprinz Strasse 
were two more. Across Kaiser Strasse, a distance of a hundred 
yards or less was another corpse. 

A policeman had started to take a black marketeer into cus- 
tody. The man drew a pistol, shot the officer, then mowed a 
path with bullets as he ran away. He in turn was dropped by 
a shot through the head, but whether self-inflicted or from a 
police gun was never quite determined. 

The youth with the pistol who began the shooting was said 
to be a Pole. Perhaps he was, or an expellee from the Ukraine, 
Hungary, or the Baltic states. Naturally the Germans blamed 
the American authorities for not being more thorough in the 
way they checked on the foreigners—who were not supposed to 
have fire arms. 

But though there were penalties and punishment for the 
petty German merchants in prohibited goods, there was tacit 
approval of the same traffic when carried on by certain others. 

At Zeilsheim, a suburb of Frankfurt—approximately thirty- 
fice minutes by tram or bus—most any black-market goods 
could be obtained without the pretended secrecy of stepping 
into an inconspicuous corner or inside a shop door. Everything 
was open. One could purchase motor tires, motor parts, bi- 
cycles, watches, stockings, butter, beer, wine, cigarettes, tea, 
coffee, flour — almost anything desired. Such goods were 
either not available at any price in the shops of Frankfurt, or 
were strictly rationed. Practically all the wares offered were of 
American origin. 

Flourishing business operated here with the knowledge and it 
was alleged with the co-operation of certain ones in the Amer- 
ican occupation forces. Not a motor or military policeman— 
German or American was in sight. The Germans charged that 
protection was granted to that black market because it was the 
site of an extensive Displaced Persons camp of almost exclu- 
sively Jewish refugees. The undeniable fact is that it did operate 
openly and apparently profitably, as I can personally attest. 
Those engaged in the traffic committed the identical crimes that 
were loudly condemned and for which the offenders were fined 
or jailed in Frankfurt. 

Some Germans asked the question: ‘If this is the way 
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Americans operate, then what is the difference between their 
way and the favoritism that was extended to the privileged 
classes during the Nazi regime!’’ Under the circumstances and 
in view of the obvious facts, it was a difficult question to answer. 

The teaching of American principles needed to be more than 
stereotyped articles in the newspapers and magazines. There 
was a difference between what was seen in print and that which 
was seen in practice. 

As a method of countering the black market the military 
authorities established a ‘‘Barter Mart’’. That was expected 
to be a move in the right direction. Army and Allied per- 
sonnel could bring cigarettes, food packages, clothing, soap or 
any other article and exchange it for what the Germans had 
to offer. Theoretically it was a partial solution to the black 
market evil. 

Long lines of Germans stood outside that building for hours 
in rain, snow and cold—four and five hours at a time, waiting 
to get in with their precious belongings so they could be ex- 
changed for food. These were the articles they had salvaged 
from bombed homes; pieces of china, silverware, paintings, 
and jewels. Americans waited at another entrance. The waiting 
was occasioned by the fact that only a limited number could 
be accommodated in the building at one time —although it was 
a store room of perhaps a hundred feet in length by fifty feet 
wide. 

Instead of ending the black market, it only stiffened the Ger- 
mans to offering their belongings most anywhere except at the 
Barter Mart. For to be truthful and brutally frank it was 
legalized banditry. Some examples will illustrate. 

At a gathering in a certain officer’s house in what was then 
the compound—the exclusive American zone around the I. G. 
Farben building—a vivid young matron, well known to most 
of the American colony, entered and proudly displayed a heavy, 
solid silver samovar that she had acquired in the ‘‘mart’’, 
According to her valuation and undoubtedly she was correct, 
it was worth about three hundred dollars. 

‘*What do you suppose I got it for?’’ she chirped excitedly. 
‘‘Just thirty dollars. Isn’t it simply marvelous?’’ 

In my opinion it was simply disgraceful. We censured the 
Reds for syphoning goods out of their zone. We wrote and 
talked much about the worthless marks the Germans paid for 
art treasures (which worthless marks were redeemed for more 
than any other belligerant European country’s currency after - 
the war) and yet one of our own people gleefully boasts that 
she took something from starving people for ten percent of 
its value. 
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On another occasion I was present when a woman bargain- 
hunter displayed some silver forks which she said were worth 
“two or three dollars each—at the very cheapest. And I got the 
dozen for—guess what? A dollar and a half.’ Then she 
added, ‘‘of course it was in cigarettes and you know how much 
they ’re worth in marks,”’ 


Perhaps my sense of fairplay, of right and wrong, is out- 
moded, but it was disgusting to see officers of rank, captains, 
majors, and at least one lieutenant colonel sitting for hours 
on stools at the door of the mart waiting to go in to snatch a 
bargain. They could scarcely be cited for upholding the pres- 
tige of Amcrica by such actions. 


Regardless of press stories in America at the time, denying 
that there was any starvation in Western Germany, I know 
personally of suicides of some who were at the point of death 
from hunger. Very few managed to subsist on the rations 
allowed, for it was not enough to maintain strength to ward off 
various diseases. My own monthly food rations were the same 
as those of the German economy and had it not been for black 
market trading I did and supplies sent in from abroad, my 
case might have been the same as some of those who just didn’t 
come through it. 

There would have been no dire distress and hunger had not 
the policy makers of the Washington administration ceded to 
Stalin and his satellites vast agricultural areas of eastern 
Europe which for centuries had been the granary for the west- 
ern provinces. Areas that were not necessary for the economy 
of Poland or the Soviet and which, to a large extent, remained 
untilled after being handed to them, while the millions of people 
who had lived there were expelled into the already overcrowded 
western zones. 

As many of our people have come to realize—at this belated 
date—the carving of Europe was not done entirely through 
unpardonable blunder. There was a definite and traceable 
motive in paralyzing the economy of that continent. Alger 
Hiss, the proponents of the Morgenthau Plan and all the others 
infiltrated in the Washington administration carried out the 
plan of their master. There is indisputable proof of American 
aid given the Red regime of Moscow. It did not and does. 
not escape the understanding of the Germans or those of other 
countries now being threatened with Red domination. 

The greatest crime that is linked with the adoption of the 
Morgenthau Plan, was the sanctioning of expulsion of people 
from eastern Europe into the western zones. 

Although the greater number of those unfortunate victims 
of Allied injustice never got as far as Hesse and the Frank- 
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furt-Wiesbaden area, no small number of them came to my 
personal notice and told me their pitiful stories. 

It was without doubt the most staggering, brutal, ruthless 
and deliberately designed crime of the whole war. It was not 
a Nazi, an Italian or a Fascist crime. It was perpetrated by 
those whom the American people had not as yet disavowed—the 
policy makers of the Roosevelt-Truman administration—in con- 
junction with Britain and Stalin. It was a crime so foul that 
only parts of it trickled into the metropolitan press—perhaps 
fearing reprisals for revealing the shocking truths. 

The liaison officer in Frankfurt am Main, between the re- 
ligious hierarchy of Germany and the United States Military 
Government was the Catholic bishop, Aloysius J. Muench, of 
Fargo, North Dakota. He witnessed what many observed and 
later declared in a written statement: 

‘The greatest crime of this age,’’ is the forced migration of 
nearly twelve million people and that ‘‘there is nothing in all 
history to equal it.’” 

A crime, aided and abetted by the policy makers of the 
Washington administration, for which blame is laid on the 
American people, who were innocent of being accomplices. 


Suppression of Truth 


Previously some words of Senator William Langer of North 
Dakota were quoted herein. The Senator asserted further that 
a report made by the American Council of Volunteer Agencies 
for Forefgn Service, which he declared was in his possession 
at the time, had been suppressed by the State Department, the 
War Department and by the President’s War Relief Control 
Board. ; 

‘It is little wonder this administration (March 1946) con- 
tinues to suppress such reports . . . which would incriminate 
many of the administration’s advisors and confidents as mur- 
derous peace criminals.’’ 

Senator Langer spoke also of intimidation used to silence all 
criticism and opposition. That ‘‘the reason many members of 
these various church and relief organizations do not expose the 
whole sordid tale of terror is merely because of their fear of 
retaliation.’’ 

The truth of that statement may be judged by the ‘‘retalia- 
tion’’ on this writer by some of the very departments to which 
the Senator refers, when I declared my intention to publicize 
certain matters. 

The shameful betrayal of the Czechs has already been cited. 
The sham liberation of Prague was followed by mass expulsion 
of the people in the Sudetenland and Silesia. Through a poli- 
tical measure that was carried out under pressure of the Com- 
munist bloc in Czechoslovakia, 2,165,135 Sudeten Germans were 
uprooted from their homes and deported into the U.S. and 
Soviet zones of Germany and their property confiscated. 

There appeared to be some difficulty in accounting for the 
remainder of the Germans there, so the Communists left the 
door open by saying there would probably be about 300,000 to 
follow. There still remained over cight hundred thousand not 
accounted for. 

It was a fact known to our foreign emissaries as early as the 
latter part of 1945, that concentration camps and slave labor 
camps were set up in Czecho-slovakia to absorb tens of thousands 
of those who were supposed to have been ‘‘evacuated’’ but 
instead were put to work in the mines to produce ores needed 
for atomic energy. It was known then, but studiously kept 
from public knowledge, that to all intents and purposes the 
Communist slave state of Czechoslovakia was already in opera- 
tion. One of the prison mates with me in Bartholomegasse, in 
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Prague, was for two years in the Red slave camps of Czecho- 
slovakia, but eventually escaped. 

It was further imparted to American authorities as carly as 
the latter part of 1945, that in the Soviet slave camps cast of 
the Oder and the Niesse, thousands of people perished, were 
beaten or tortured to death, though the greater number died 
from exertion, malnutrition or infectious diseases. The inered- 
ibly shocking part of it is that at the very time when American 
judges were sitting on the tribunal at Nurnberg to bring con- 
Victions on Nazis for crimes commited against humanity, the 
Soviet, one of the prosecutor nations and one of those joining 
with America in passing judgment was committing the identical 
crimes against humanity and IT WAS KNOWN TO OUR 
PROSECUTOR AND JUDGE. It is difficult to imagine any 
greater hypocrisy and travesty on ‘‘justice’’. 

Support of the foregoing assertion is written in the findings 
of the House investigating committee during inquiry into the 
Katyn Forest Massacre of 10,000 Polish officers by the Reds 
near Smolensk, Russia. Supreme Court Justice Robert Jackson 
was the chief U. S. prosecutor at the German war crimes trials. 
He testified before the House committee that during the Nurn- 
berg trials he felt the Soviet was responsible for that crime. 

The guilt of our co-partner (the Soviet) on the tribunal was 
known to prosecutors and judges, but because of the persistent 
effort on the part of the Washington administration to shield 
and aid Communist designs and Communist fronts, they de- 
clined to indict the Soviet for known crimes. Moreover, officiat 
edicts of our administration prevented facts of such crimes be- 
ing publicized in newspapers of the occupied zone of Germany 
—although such facts were known to thousands of the German 
people. 

The harrowing stories of those evicted from Eastern Europe 
were much the same, whether from Prussia, or Poland, Pom- 
erania or the Sudetenland. No one was permitted to take more 
than a handful of belongings. Time magazine of October 2, 
1945, referred to the mass exodus of ‘‘at least nine million 
people from East Prussia, Danzig, Silesia and Pomerania’’ and 
was forced to call it ‘‘a tale of horror, old men starving on the 
roads, young girls raped in box cars.’’ 

Mr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder, head of the aid division of 
the World Council of Churches, an American whose word must 
be accepted as truthful and unbiased, spoke of the refugees from 
the eastern provinces arriving in Berlin. 

‘‘T am haunted,’’ he wrote, ‘‘by the faces of men, women and 
children who lie in crude wooden bunks filled with straw . 
huddled together to keep warm. Bandits in Russian or Ameri- 
can uniforms pillage and rob the trains, Girls are stripped 
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of their clothes. A room was filled with girls from 16 to 20 
all of whom had been violated time and again. Violated in 
sight of everyone. All suffering from disease, malnutrition and 
exposure.’’ 

Mr. Michclfelder’s words but affirm what I had cited and 
forctold was to result from the lamentable acts of those in the 
Washington administration who presumed to formulate and im- 
plement policies affecting the destinics of millions. Those 
evicted persons were, in many instance, robbed of lands that 
had been in their families since before the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed in New England. 

Some excuse may be offered for mass evacuations when a 
horribly destructive battle front is advancing and the exodus 
is to save lives of civilians and a meagre amount of their per- 
sonal property. I have seen such evacuations and been among 
the evacuees myself. But this tragedy was committed after 
the war and at the express sanction of our President who pre 
sumed to act in the name of the American people. 

Certain ones will pounce eagerly on foregoing paragraphs 
and hurl the smear of ‘‘pro-Nazi’’, ‘‘pro-Fascist’’—merely be- 
cause they seem to reflect sympathy for the sufferings of former 
adversaries. That is the usual retort of individuals who seek 
to thwart any expose of those who brought unprecedented fin- 
ancial burdens on our country and lowered our national prestige 
by acts which were due either to abysmal ignorance and stu- 
pidity concerning European affairs, or were intentional and de- 
liberate aids toward Soviet domination of Europe. 

The present economic and political bankruptcy of Europe 
(there is no real stability there yet) is entirely man-made, large- 
ly avoidable and came after the shooting war had ended. 

It is no secret in Germany, but still not well known in Amer- 
ica, that important German plants for the manufacture of the 
guided missiles—German V-2, which were so destructive—were 
turned over to the Soviet when General Eisenhower ordered the 
withdrawal of American and British troops from Saxony and 
Thuringia. Several war industries were presented to our enemies 
at that time—for we may as well recognize the fact that, even 
then the Reds were determined on ousting all the western pow- 
ers from Europe if they could. 

But the permission for the encirclement and occupation of 
Berlin by the Communists, was the most costly and inexplicable 
military and political blunder. General George C. Marshall, 
then Chief of Staff and Gencral Eisenhower, the European 
Commander, are not on record as having protested that palpable 
furtherance of Soviet ambitions in Europe, so they cannot es- 
cape part of the responsibility. It is even more insensate than 
the blunder of the Polish Corridor which was made after World 
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War J—cutting East Prussia off from Germany—and was the 
fuse to ignite World War II. 

The people of Germany and all Central Europe, most of 
whom we are trying to enlist as allics against the Sovict menace, 
are fully aware of the injudicious acts of our exceutives which 
installed Moscow’s functionarics in strategically important 
Berlin. Tens of thousands there have no illusion or delusion 
as to the future that looms ahead. Many no longer have faith 
in Allied promises. 

An instance in support of this assertion is the following: A 
publisher in Stuttgart was endeavoring to aid in the moral and 
material restoration of his country. His firm was in accord with 
the Military Government’s efforts to counteract Communist ac- 
tivity in the Western zones. An English book had been trans- 
lated into German by one of their able writers. It pointed out 
the faults of Hitlerism and emphasized with equal clarity the 
destructive designs of the Communist leaders seeking to enslave 
their country. 

‘‘It is what we should like to publish,’’ said the man, ‘‘but 
we are afraid. Some of us have a strange complex. We like 
to live as long as possible. 

“‘We would not be permitted to bring out this book in Dres- 
den or Leipzig, two of the principal book-publishing centers 
before the war. Those cities are now in the hands of the Com- 
munists. If we, in the other half of Germany would be sup- 
ported in our fight against Communism we would exert every 
effort. But can we be assured? Those who opposed the Reds 
in Poland—when there was still hope of overthrowing them— 
are liquidated or sent to Soviet slave camps. The same in Hun- 
gary, in Czecho-slovakia and of course in the Berlin area where, 
even with the Four-Power authority the Communists do much 
as they please. If we brought out this book and later the Com- 
munists gain political strength here or the Americans leave 
us with inadequate protection, then the directors of our firm 
would probably be hanged. Sorry—we may be called cowardly 
if you wish, but it is too risky.’’ 

It is the same fear that urges many to find ways of leaving 
Western Europe before it is too late. The publicists of the 
Roosevelt-Truman administrations and supporters of their for- 
eign policies do not report interviews with such as the publisher 
just quoted. Best to suppress any such expression of opinion. 

Only a small part of the intensified campaign of the Reds for 
complete domination of Europe has heen revealed. Part of their 
scheme for recruiting scientists, technicians and even men of 
military experience, was to round them up on the charge of 
being Nazi party members—whether they were or not. Instead 
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of depriving them of their livelihood at their profess} 

was the Amcrican policy, the Reds absolved diem pen ‘and 
all guilt by signing them up as members of the Communist 
party and utilizing their services. A Nazi is quickly white- 
washed if he can be of aid to one’s political aims, 

The same double-talk applied to German specialists in 
Amcrican hands, although the purification was handled dif- 
ferently. Ior the purpose of crippling German recovery, while 
publicly declaring that we were aiding it, for two or three 
years the ones who had been members of the Party were for- 
bidden to continue their professions as teachers, lawyers, doc- 
tors or specialists in certain fields—unless it served our purpose 
to use them. 

Many of the socalled Party members were those who had 
been coerced or intimidated by the Nazi officials into taking out 
‘ membership and paying their minimum annual dues. In much 
the same way as business men in some southern states found it 
profitable to be registered as Democrat, while few in the state of 
Maine would register as anything but Republican. 

At the concentration establishment to which I was assigned 
in Oberursel, without any valid reason for it, were some tech- 
nical experts. Presumably they were being held for hearings 
by the U.S. and later the German de-nazification boards. If 
we could not make use of their technical skill they were pen- 
alized. If we could avail ourselves of their brains, their ex- 
perience and ideas they were, in many instances, brought to 
the United States to work for us. 

Commenting on this in a national magazine, Senator Harry 
F. Byrd, of Virginia, stated, when asked if the scientists brought 
to the United States were former Nazi party men: 

‘‘Yes, and no. But in general yes.’’ Then the Senator asks: 
“Does that lessen their value to us?’’ 

He then pointed out that by their work they had already 
saved this country the tidy sum of a hundred million dollars. 
Their advanced knowledge and experiments in many fields, 
especially that of supersonics, has been of tremendous value 
to us. 

We found it extremely simple to de-nazify scientists and tech- 
nicians when they were uscful for our needs, but objected 
to German industries employing such urgently needed special- 
ists in their factories and businesses. Why? Because of the hypo- 
critical and dishonest policies that were initiated and put into 
effect by pressure-ridden bureaucrats of the administration. 

Furthermore, it was known that many German scientists, 
specialists and experts in the fields of aeronautics, planes as 
well as the guided missile, tank and artillery builders indicated 
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their willingness to come to America or work with the authori- 
ties in Europe. Those with no party affiliation were shunted aside, 
their skill discounted, and in many instances actually shang- 
haied by the Communists into their zone and then to the Soviet 
where they are coerced into helping the Reds perfect their 
weapons of offense and defense against us. This also was due to 
the influence of subversive elements closely aligned with the 
Washington administration. 


A survey made by the West German government and reported 
from Bonn, by the Associated Press, August 26, 1954, states that 
the Russians have produced enough uranium in East Germany, 
since the war, to make forty-four atomic bombs. The German 
scientists estimate that number of bombs is sufficient to destroy 
or cripple every major industry in the United States or in 
Western Europe. 

The shocking fact is that the uranium was mined exclusively 
within territory held by the United States Army at the end of 
World War II but was later turned over to Soviet occupation. 

The area where that ore was mined, is near where General 
Patton made his headquarters at the end of hostilities in 1945. 
For generations its radium baths have been famed and thousands 
of lay persons, as well as scientists and engineers knew uranium 
would be mined there. 

The withdrawal of American troops and the handing of that 
vital district to the Soviet, was also due to the influence of sub- 
versive elements closely aligned with the Washington admin- 
istration. . 


We Teach “Demoracy” 


Shortly before Christmas 1946, Mr. Jan von der Lieth, a vice- 
consul in Frankfurt, asked me to come to the Consulate. Some- 
thing in relation to the passport matter—which was progressing 
nowhere. There were forms to be filled out, photos to be 
signed, renewing the oath of allegiance and this time there 
would really be action. Passport due to be issued anytime. 

Christmas came and went as also did New Years. No word 
from Washington. The winter was bitterly cold and although 
I had a small electric hot-plate which did duty as a heater in 
the little hotel room (against the edict of the Military Govern- 
ment’s current conservation program, which they totally dis- 
regarded hemsclves) there was no comfort in remaining in 
Frankfurt. 

The lack of coal and wood for heating, the unemployment, 
the food situation and the overcrowding due to the shifting of 
evacuees from the eastern areas was fomenting ill feeling and 
unrest. Nothing breeds discontent like hunger and idle hands. 

Many Germans did not fully realize the ghastly misery and 
suffering that had been inflicted on Central Europe. The 
appalling facts. had not been driven home to them in the press 
and by films—the best mediums for disseminating information. 

The American controlled German language newspaper the 
Neue Zeitung expressed the same opinion. It stated: ‘‘We 
believe that the apathy about the fate of the expellees does 
not stem from the hardheartedness of the resident population, 
but because they lack a knowledge of the actual conditions.’’ 

It was perfectly true that information concerning the 
horrible crime, with all its attendant cruelties and inhumani- 
ties was forbidden to be told in their newspapers. Forbidden 
by the American authorities—undoubtedly at decree of the pro- 
Soviet coterie in the Washington bureaus. At least it was for- 
bidden for a long time. 

In supporting that statement may be cited the case of the 
Munich Suddeutsche Zeitung. That newspaper was severely 
criticized and punished by the American Military Government 
for printing an expose on some phases of the deplorable refugee 
problem. The reason given for the criticism and penalty was 
that ‘‘it was disrespectful toward certain members of the 
United Nations.’’ 

Telling the: truth—being authentic in reporting on the evils 
of the Soviet and its satellites is ‘‘disrespectful’’. That is 
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cited as the epitome of diffidence and affectionate consideration 
on the part of those in authority for a regime of unparalleled 
brutality, inhumanity and iniquity. The regime is, of course, 
the Soviet. Small wonder that the Red cells in certain Wash- 
ington and overseas bureaus felt secure. 


A glaring example of the definite steps taken by administra- 
tion officialdom to discourage firm opposition to the Communist 
menace that was becoming imminent in Europe was observed in 
Frankfurt where the Headquarters Command was located. 

For months Communist political speakers had staged rallies, 
engaged auditoriums, put on outings at resorts and even paid 
for and took over a circus for one day, as a means of attracting 
listeners to those who were preaching defeat for American aims. 
For when denuded of all the phrases used to cloak their designs 
that undeniable fact remains. The purpose was to discredit 
America. 


The Christian Democratic Party, the Social Democrats and 
the Liberal Union Party were all militantly anti-Communist. 
But they lacked the financial means to combat the deluge of 
propaganda then sweeping over Western Europe. A certain 
amount of ‘‘moral support’? was given the Christian Demo- 
cratic party by the U. S. Military Government, but no very 
practical moves were made such as obtaining sufficient news- 
print and paper for posters or providing film subjects ex- 
posing the Red heresies, or by allotting time on the A.F.N. 
(American Forces Network) for radio broadcasts. Moral sup- 
port can be so innocuous. 

One of the American chaplains, later Deputy Chief Chaplain 
of the oceupied zones, could no longer ignor the threat to civ- 
ilization in Western Europe which must, if unchecked, also 
jeopardize American liberty and civilization. The complacency 
and the outright assistance which was being given to Commu- 
nists and Soviet designs by some of the official and unofficial 
agencies of the administration, went contrary to that chaplain’s 
conscience. He asserted himself. 

In a Sunday sermon, delivered in the WAC theatre, which 
was used for services, he expressed himself plainly and some- 
what worried over the forces of anti-God that were challenging 
everything for which America stood. 

Two years after the war in Europe had ended, he pointed 
out, there was bitterness and unrest in the world. ‘‘A man 
and a party who regarded themselves as gods—had been des- 
troyed.’’ But now in Europe there was fear. Some people 
were even beginning to give ear to the heresies of God’s enemies. 


The chaplain said that ‘‘having cast out the iniquitous forces 
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of anti-God (Nazism) we are again confronted with the phal- 
Janxes of heretical doctrine throughout the world.’’ 

He then referred to the sermons and editorials in American 
newspapers against the ‘‘powers of darkness seeking to under- 
mine the Christian civilization on which our Republic is 
grounded.’’ He lauded those of our government who had 
recently demanded ‘‘undivided loyalty from persons in high 
and low places.’’ 

Further he said, ‘‘we in Europe are better able to see the 
canker that is beginning to destroy the moral structure of 
society and has brought mankind to pitiful levels.’? He men- 
tioned the ‘‘counterfeit of four freedoms’’ that the forces of 
anti-God would set up. ‘‘We believe there is a divine law as 
the norm of right thinking. That through God’s laws the 
world will be saved from the mire of error into which some 
would plunge it.”’ 

In conclusion he said: ‘‘Two thousand years ago a harassed 
people looked for a star in the east—a harbinger of the Savior 
who would lead them out of oppression. Today millions of people 
are praying for relief from their misery. Their pleading eyes 
are straining for the sign that will herald the day of their 
delivery. They are looking westward for the dawn.’’ 

There was no mistake what was meant in that sincere talk of 
the American officer and chaplain. Yet it was discreetly phrased 
—without a single mention of Moscow, Communism, Stalin, 
Tito or the subversive ideology they are seeking to spread 
over the European continent and the world. 

The discourse was delivered twice on that Sunday, one of 
which it was my good fortune to hear. Another there at the 
time was John J. Degan Jr., a U. S. vice-consul in Frankfurt. 

Every Sunday a period on the A.F.N. radio (American 
Forces Network) was assigned to the Chief Chaplain’s office. 
That period was filled alternately by chaplains of the various 
denominations. 

This particular sermon, or discourse, had been approved by 
the then Deputy Chief Chaplain, Lt. Col. Peter S. Rush, and 
had been recorded in the studios of the AFN for transmission 
over the whole of Western Europe on that Sunday. Then it 
was banned by the officer in charge of the station and not 
broadcast. The excuse given was that ‘‘it might be embarras- 
sing to the high command.”’ 

Embarrassing to the High Command to mention the forces 
“of anti-God’’ that threatened our country and our form of 
civilization. ere is the record. Yet some of our most sin- 
ecre and respected citizens are incensed at any expose of the 
designs and purposes of those who for years were directing our 
foreign policies and giving aid to Stalin. 
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Not infrequently the accusation is made that facts arc some- 
times misrepresented in order to cast the shadow of suspicion 
on this or that bureau or official. Facts arc often misrepre- 
sented to serve the ends of certain ones as these pages endeavor 
to point out, but there can be no question of the truth in this 
instance. The quotations as given here from the chaplain’s ser- 
mon are from a copy of the radio script given me personally 
the following day. They are exactly as was recorded and de 
livered by Capt. Chaplain Leslie V. Barnes, of Lincoln, Neb- 
raska, later Deputy Chief Chaplain in Frankfurt. 

The broadcast was banned by those ostensibly in the service 
of the United States who had unprecedented solicitude for 
the sensitiveness of Moscow, and vituperation for Senator 
Joseph McCarthy when he charged that Communists had in- 
filtrated the Armed Forces. 


Forcing a Showdown 


Repeated inquiries at the American Consulate as to what 
action had been taken on my passport application brought no 
information whatever. , 

Colonel Anthony Drexel Biddle, liaison officer in EUCOM 
headquarters at Frankfurt, to whom I went seeking a way to 
expedite the matter, referred me to Mr. Carmel Offie in the 
office of Ambassador Robert Murphy, Political Advisor to the 
U. S. authorities. 

At Mr. Offie’s suggestion I left in his possession a complete. 
ease history of myself during the eight years in Europe to- 
gether with original letters and copies of correspondence bear- 
ing on the case. A week or so later after he had time to ac- 
quaint himself with the mass of written material, I again visited 
him. He had, so he informed me, requested Washington to au- 
thorize the issuance of passport to me at once. Reply was 
expected soon. 

With the papers given Mr. Offie were other manuscripts, some 
containing data recorded herein as well as material I proposed 
taking to the United States having to do with the betrayal of 
our friends in Europe and the Communist tragedy then upon 
them, irrefutable proof of which I had accumulated. 

“This should be gotten to America,’’ was Mr. Offie’s com- 
ment, ‘‘so those there can know it.’’ 

“Tt was for that purpose I came to see you, Mr. Offie. For 
two years I have been trying to get to America with this and 
other data, but I have been prevented. For two years—since 
and before I learned that my name had been included in a 
blanket indictment alleging treason, I have demanded to go 
there at my own expense and challenge those in authority to 
present it to me in person. 

“Tt is, so far as I know, without precedent that one is pre- 
vented from entering the jurisdiction of the courts in which an 
indictment is pending. But that is precisely what has been 
done in this case. Why? What are the forces at work?”’ 

Mr. Offie could offer no explantion. There was another period 
of waiting. No word from Washington. A further visit was 
made to Carmel Offie’s office and he sent another telegraphic 
request to Washington for the issuance of passport to me on 
the application in their possession. 

In the meantime, someone in Chicago had induced Congress- 
man Richard B. Vail, of that city, to probe into the matter of 
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my long over-due passport. In reply to his query the follow- 
ing letter was received from the Department of State: 


Washington, June 30, 1947. 
My dear Mr. Vail :— 

The Department has received your letter of June 20th, 
1947, concerning Edward L. Delancey, who has applied 
for a passport at the American Consulate at Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main, Germany, for the purpose of returning to 
the United States. 

The Department has been informed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice that Mr. Delaney was indicted in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1943 on a charge of treason and that 
a final decision has not been made whether any further 
prosecutive action will be taken. Pending such final 
decision the Department must with-hold action upon Mr. 
Delaney’s application for a passport. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. Shipley, 
Chief Passport Division. 


Congressman Vail was informed, but I was not, that although 
I had applied for passport—‘‘for the purpose of returning to 
the United States’’-—the Department was preventing it. The 
American attorney, Earl J. Carroll, of San Francisco, to whom 
I presented the foregoing data in Frankfurt, declared it to be 
the first instance in his experience where an indicted person 
had been restrained by Federal authorities from appearing in 
the jurisdiction of the courts wherein the indictment was taken. 
That it was always just the opposite. 

There remained but one way to press the issue. The following 
letter was sent: : 


Hotel Nurnberg 

Frankfurt am Main 

July 10th, 1947 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 
Subject: Repatriation of Edward Delaney 

Through unofficial channels the information was con- 

veyed to me in October 1945, that my name was in- 
cluded in a blanket indictment for treason which was 
handed down on July 29, 1943 against several persons 
who were at that time or had been connected with the 
Berlin radio and, I believe, other foreign broadcasting 
stations. (To this date I have never received confirma- 
tion or notice of such indictment from any official of 
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the Department of Justice, the State Departm 
Military authorities in Europe.) 5 sactiicie 

The fact that I was not associated with the Berlin 
radio at the time the indictment was issued—or for g 
long time prior to that—was known to your office, ag 
verified by a letter sent from there on July 21, 1945 
(No. 65,26534) addressed to Mr. Frederick Ayer, Jr. 
Frankfurt, Germany—dispatched by ‘‘seeret air cour. 
rier. 

As stated in that letter your office was not in posses- 
ston of any evidence to support or substantiate an in- 
dictment against me—the letter being written over two 
years and one month after the indictment in which my 
name was included. 

It is further stated in the letter above referred to that: 

“*Tt should be borne in mind that when Delaney ap- 
peared before the Swiss Legation in Berlin during July 
1943, he denied he had made any broadcasts subsequent 
to the declarations of war between the United States and 
Germany.”’ 

This is particularly interesting for two reasons: First, 
it confirms what I pointed out earlier herein, that the 
Swiss Legation had imparted to Washington the in- 
formation that I was not broadcasting in Berlin, but 
presumably the Swiss statements or possibly my own 
were not believed. Secondly: I was not even in Germany 
in July 1943—but was in Slovakia where I was a vol- 
untary internee and remained until the end of the war. 
I did give the Swiss Legation in Berlin data concern- 
ing my severance of association with the Berlin radio, 
but it was over a year before the date mentioned in the 
letter of your office, referred to. 

Also, the Swiss Consulate in Bratislava (Slovakia) 
had my address at all times while I was in that country 
The International Red Cross delegate, Mon. Georg 
Dunand, made a report on me, which was forwarded 
the American Legation in Berne April 14, 1945. I 
furnished the Swiss Legation in Prague a written re- 
port of my movements and periods of residence, activi- 
ties, ete., during my stay in Europe—from December 
1939 to that date. The identical letter of April 14, 
1945, was, perhaps quite inadvertently, included with 
some other papers of mine that were returned to me 
through the American Legation in Prague. So they 
must have been informed of the facts concerning me. 

Mr. Boyd V. Sheets, acting for the Department of Jus- 
tice in Freising, Bavaria, questioned me at length in 
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July 1945 and received from me at his request. a lengthy 
written report that was to be sent to Washington. 
Incidentally Mr. Sheets took from me and reccipted mo 
for United States currency and Swiss francs to the 
amount of approximately $800—which he deposited with 
officers of the Counter Intelligence Corps of the Army. 
The money has subsequently ‘‘vanished’’ . . . followed 
by the filing of formal complaint with the U. S. Consul. 

In July 1946, Mr. Victor C. Woerheide, also conneeted 
with the Department of Justice, interviewed several 
Americans detained at Oberursel .. . he did not inter- 
view me. He told others, however, and informed them 
that they might convey his words to me, saying ‘‘there 
was absolutely no reason for me being detained,’’ and 
he was instructing the authorities to that effect. I was 
released from detention August 6th, last. 

On August 7th, 1946, I filled out at the American 

Consulate here the requested number of forms for the 
renewal of passport and gave the Vice Consul, at his re- 
quest, my last American passport (No. 643036) issued 
at Washington, July 5th, 1939, which he said would be 
necessary to return with the other papers. Reply might 
be expected, he assured me, in four or five weeks. Noth- 
ing came of it. 

On December 3, 1946, I was asked to call at the Con- 
sulate again—as I had done many times since August— 
and then filled out further forms and took the oath of 
allegiance, signed passport photos and applications which 
were to be sent to Washington also. The permit for me 
to travel home would undoubtedly arrive in a month or 
80, I was told. : 

To date no word has been received from Washington. 
In the meantime I interviewed Mr. Carmel Offie, of the 
Office of Political Advisor to the authorities here, who 
reviewed my volume of papers and communciated with 
Washington—asking, so he informed me, that a pasport 
be sent me. A subsequent interview with him brought 
the information that he was sending another telegraphic 
request in the matter. 

It is now two years since the first papers, case history, 
ete., where sent to Washington. I am still waiting in 
Germany. Why? 

The only excuse for the unwarranted delay has been 
that possibly the Department of Justice is holding up 
the matter. May I ask if that is true? And on what 
grounds? 

There is but one factor which may possibly have to 
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do with it—regrettable as it is to mention. For nearly 
fifteen years I have written articles pointing out the 
danyer of permitting Communism to filter into America, 
Now in the hands of publishers in the United States are 
two manuscripts emphasizing the terrible results of Red 
domination in the sections of Europe where I purposely 
stayed to collate and record the facts. More data I pur- 
pose bringing with me. 

Can it be that such indisputable proof of Communist 
aims in Europe is not wanted by some coterie still un 
convinced of the peril? This is mentioned as the only 
cause—certainly not a reason—for delay of my passport. 
I know of no other. 

May I respectfully request that you inform me by 
speedy air-mail what, if anything, has been done in the 
matter, though in the meantime there is possibility of 
action as the result of telegraphic inquiry sent by the 
office of Political Advisor here. 


Respectfully, E. L. Delaney 


The letter referred to in my communication to Mr. Hoover, 
which was sent from his office ‘‘by secret air courier’’ to their 
agent in Germany in July 1945, contained other information. 
It stated that ‘‘the Federal Communications Commission mon- 
itors had not monitored’’ the defendant after July 1943. Those 
monitors, as generally known, gather broadcasts from all air- 
waves and make transcriptions for reference. They could not 
possibly have monitored me for about a vear and a half prior 
to July 1943—but that is not mentioned. ‘What voice was 
‘‘monitored’’ and what persons were so sure that I was in a 
country which IJ had left long before? 

The same letter of the Department of Justice states that 
‘there is not now available any person who witnessed a broad- 
cast by the defendant subsequent to September 1941.” 

We were not in the European war in 1941 —officially at 
least—and I had an inalienable right to use the facilities of 
that transmitter to expose the deceit and chicanery of the 
forces then striving to embroil us in the conflict. 

It was extremely fortunate that I came into possession of 
that letter from the Hoover office, copies of which were made 
and placed in the custody of U. S. Army officers and others 
for possible reference, besides having been presented to the 
head of one of the American press associations for his in- 
formation. It was presented to Mr. Carmel Offic, in the office 
of Ambassador Murphy, together with a copy of the foregoing 
letter I had dispatched. No reply was reecived, although later 
its receipt was acknowledged. 
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Could it be, as I had indicated in the letter to Mr. Hoover, 
that influences in Washington burcaus were determined to pre- 
vent me bringing to America certain incontrovertible facts 
which would show Communist intrigue? 

On a subsequent visit to his office, Mr. Offie told me he still 
had no word from Washington. 

‘*A)l you want,’’ he asked, ‘‘is to get to the United States?’’ 

“I’ve been demanding to go there for two years.’’ 

“‘You have dollars for your fare?’’ 

“T have.”’ 

“Then get your papers together,’’ said Mr. Offie, ‘‘I’ll get 
you to New York.’’ 

He did, as he had promised. A memorandum was sent to 
certain army officers and a military exit permit was duly 
issued to me within two hours. An hour later I was in pos- 
session of military ‘‘travel orders’’ on the authority of Gen- 
eral Clay, decreeing that the holder, ‘‘An American citizen’’ 
was permitted to use the facilities of the Army transport to 
the United States ‘‘the cost of the transportation borne by the 
individual concerned’’; for which transportation I duly paid 
two hundred dollars. 

For nearly two years certain influences had denied me per- 
mission to obtain transportation home. In slightly more than 
two hours it was issued when authoratively requested by some 
one who apparently was aware of the technical details and 
would not be intimidated. 

What I did not fully realize, however, was that those in- 
fluences working to exile me indefinitely abroad were greatly 
incensed to learn of my departure from Europe on the Army 
Transport George W. Goethals. It was a defy to them and a 
challenge to the Department of Justice and the State Depart- 
ment who had barred me from home without cause. 

The transport was stopped outside of quarantine and before 
coming into New York harbor. A coast guard vessel came 
alongside. Two agents of the Department of Justice came 
aboard and I was taken into custody. All my luggage was 
transferred to the other vessel, followed by the Justice Depart- 
ment men and myself. It is not unusual that visiting dignitar- 
ies or potentates be accorded the distinction of a special 
ship to bring them into port. Little did I imagine that the 
special influences would provide me the same distinction. Was 
it in fear that certain damning evidence exposing the nefarious 
influences within the administration’s bureaus might be got to 
the press or others before they could snatch me off the pier 
when the transport docked? 

Assistant United States Attorney General Raymond Whearty 
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and associate Victor C. Woerheide, arraigned me before the 
United States Commissioner, Garrett W. Cottor, and asked that 
J be held without bail on charges which they alleged were 
treasonable. They stated that I ‘‘had been ordered out of 
Germany by the Military authorities.’’ 

That, of course, was a deliberate falsehood, known to the 
Attorney Gencral’s assistants. As I pointed out to Commis. 
sioner Cottor—handing him copy of my travel orders—I had 
used the facilities of the Army transport for which military 
orders were necessary, but at my own expense and at my own 
request. That is not being ‘‘ordered’’. 

Obviously the administration’s bureau, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, would make efforts to prejudice me in the eyes of 
the Commissioner—and a trifling falsehood or so was unim- 
portant. 

It was further pointed out to the Commissioner, that for two 
years I had been restrained from leaving Europe. Eventually, 
J had arrived of my own volition and against the wishes and 
efforts of the very government agencies making charges against 
me. Did it not seem strange to think that I would flee their 
jurisdiction unless held without bail? 

The Commissioner recognized the logic of that. He over- 
ruled the demand for detention without bail. The sum he 
fixed, however, was prohibitive, so I became an involuntary 
guest in what was euphemistically referred to as the Federal 
Detention headquarters, until the Federal Grand Jury hearing. 

Before taking up temporary residence there, however, the 
Assistant Attorney Generals from Washington and the Federal 
Bureau agents in New York displayed a desire to discuss my 
affairs. Their questions have a definite bearing on what 
has been stressed in these pages—the danger of a small mi- 
nority or bureaucracy usurping power in a republic. The 
facts are here recorded. Moreover, it indicates the strange 
functions of certain ones in important departments of the ad- 
ministration at that time and the evident link with Commv- 
ist influence, regardless of protests to the contrary. 

‘Why is this action taken,’’ I asked Mr. Woerheide, ‘‘when 
you, yourself, went on record in Europe a year ago that there 
was nothing treasonable in any of my acts in Europe? Also 
there is the letter of the J. Edgar Hoover office, a copy of 
which is in your hands now, and with which you are familiar— 
stating that his office had nothing on which to base an indict- 
ment at the time it was rcequested.”’ 

‘‘Quite so,’? replied Mr .Woerhecide. ‘‘At that time—when 
the letter was written and when I talked to you in Europe— 
we were not in possession of evidence we sought.’’ 

‘‘And now?’’ I asked. ‘‘You and I both know there is no 
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evidence incriminating me in any way, since no criminal acts 
were committed. Prior to our official entry in the European 
war I had a unassailable and undeniable right to assert my 
opinions and views and to use the mediums I did. What we 
have been experiencing since proves that my warnings and 
forecasts were correct. My sin was not treason. It was the sin 
of telling the truth in contradiction of the fallacies then being 
proclaimed by certain of our policy makers.’’ 

‘“*Didn’t you write anti-Communist articles that circulated in 
the European press after our entry in the war?”’ 

‘*Have you any of the articles to which you refer 

“No, but—’’ 

*‘T’m sorry you haven’t, Mr. Woerheide, indeed, I am. Be- 
cause I did write such articles, though I never saw any of them 
in print, in any language. However, I sincerely hope they got 
a very wide distribution.’’ 

**So—you admit it?’’ asked Mr. Woerheide. 

‘Definitely and for this record. They were the same kind of 
anti-Communist articles that were written by others. For 
example, by Max Eastman, Eugene Lyons, some factual re- 
ports by Demeree Bess, and the articles in the Hearst news- 
papers and Col. Robert McCormick’s Chicago Tribune—all pro- 
American and necessarily anti-Communist. If the writing of 
anti-Red articles is un-American and treasonable, then I want 
it so declared publicly in a Federal court. I cordially invite 
you to bring such a charge against me in open court.’’ 

‘Will you put that statement into writing?’’ asked the 
assistant attorney general. 

‘Although not obligated to make any statements to you, I 
will not only repeat for the written record what I have just 
said, but I will augment it.’’ 

That was committed to writing later with the additional 
comment that by sowing the seeds of anti-Communism abroad I 
was far more pro-American than those here—both in and out- 
side the government bureaus who were directly and indirectly 
aiding the Kremlin’s designs. It was emphasized that today 
the United States is reaping some fruit abroad for the under- 
ground work I did against Red ruin. That I was working © 
against Communism when the Department of Justice was con- 
spicuously inactive against known Communists and I wanted 
that as part of my statement. Furthermore, I would be more 
than grateful for the opportunity to have my humble efforts 
revealed in a Federal Court. 

It was very evident that day when the government officials 
were questioning me that they were in an untenable position 
and they realized it. There was not a scintilla of evidence to 
substantiate the allegations made against me and they knew it. 
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Had they been in possession of evidence, it was their duty to 
bring me to America months before and arraign me in court 
They did not do so. On the contrary they had, for two years, 
succeeded in preventing my return to face them and refute their 
wholly false accusations. I was here without their sanction 
thanks to the action of an official who obviously was willing to 
defy the pressure-influenced administration. Undoubtedly it 
was fearcd that, since I had not always been inarticulate. I 
might retain some of that annoying characteristic. © : 

When Mr. Wocrheide left for Washington that afternoon, I 
could not refrain from remarking to his associates as he stepped 
from the motor car: ‘‘Right now, he’s more worrie.i about this 
case than I am.”’ 

What influence had jockeyed them into such a defenseless 
position? Why had they embarked on a evurse they knew 
definitely would never be sustained in court? Some light will 
fall on that presently. 

Putting it succinetly, in the next days when the utterly fan- 
tastic allegations were submitted to a Federal Grand Jury, ask- 
ing for an indictment, they were summarily rejected. I ap- 
peared again hefore Commissioner Cottor, who ordered my re 
lease. After that was duly effected, a matter of papers to be 
signed, the Commissioner called me back into his chambers when 
the others had left. 

“‘I would like you to know,”’ he said, ‘‘that when you were 
brought in here, the day of your return to New York, I be- 
lieved your story and not that of the Attorney General’s as- 
sistants. For that reason I refused their request to hold you 
without bail. I’m glad that the Grand Jury concurred with the 
opinion I had already formed. I thought perhaps you would 
like to know that.’’ 

For a moment words failed me. Just a handshake. Then I 
did express grateful satisfaction to know that we still had 
courts and juries in our country that refuse to be intimidated 
by subversive influences, seemingly so mighty, but so cowardly 
in their secret attacks. The enemy within had been defeated— 
this time. 

Something of a putrescent nature had permeated an im- 
portant department of our Federal administration, when the 
United States Commissioner regretted he could not put cre 
dence in statements of their officials. It was also a satisfac- 
tion for him to know that a jury of American citizens held the 
same views. That, I submit, is not a good augury for the future 
unless proper steps are taken to remedy the evil and rebuild 
confidence in our government bureaus. 

My individual case is, of course, inconsequential, but it proves 
that influences were at that time actively endeavoring to pervert 
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court decisions to their own ends. Such a statement is made 
reluctantly but unfortunately there is supporting cvidence to 
justify it, in the case we have been observing. 

Despite the demand made by mysclf and my attorney to 
appear before the Grand Jury and submit to their questioning, 
aS was my constitutional right if I elected to do so, I was denied 
the opportunity. Could it be that a statement of my attorney 
had its effect—which was in substance that ‘‘he will be before 
that Jury some days telling much that is enlightening and in- 
controvertible.’’ 

I do not know all that transpired there, nor was it intended 
to be generally known. Confirmation of that is the following 
quotation from an item in the New York Times of August 29, 
1947: It refers to details already known—that the Grand Jury 
had refused to return a true bill and 

‘*Thomas de Wolf, a special assistant Attorney General, said 
that the grand jury voted against an indictment yesterday after 
having heard testimony from eight former Nazi radio officials 
and other evidence for four years. Mr. de Wolf said that while 
he could not disclose what transpired in the grand jury room, 
that the government had evidence that Delaney ceased his Nazi 
news commentaries shortly after Pearl Harbor ... and was 
permitted to go to Czechoslovakia to write a book against Com- 
munism.’’ 

The evidence of ‘‘eight former radio officials’’ was nothing 
new. And the ‘‘four years’’ accumulation of evidence they 
presented merely confirmed what I had given the Department 
of Justice officials in Europe and supported with documentary 

proof. That is the evidence to which Mr. de Wolf refers. There 
is a lame attempt at face-saving in the amended comment that 
I was permitted to go to Czecho-slovakia to write a book against 
Communism. He distorted the facts in that I was not ‘‘per- 
mitted’’ to leave for the purpose of writing the book he men- 
tions, the manuscript of which was read by their representa- 
tive in Europe and also by someone from their department in 
America, a letter in confirmation of which (sent someone else) 
being in my possession. 

What Mr. de Wolf studiously avoided mentioning in his news 
interview—for reasons that are apparent—was that the manu- 
script is equally as much a denunciation of Nazism as it is of 
Communism. For that reason it was necessary for me to 
‘‘intern’’ myself in another country. 

Four of the eight witnesses communicated with me after the 
court had rejected the government accusations. Quite without 
solicitation on my part or any questioning, their statements to 
me were, in toto, as follows: 

“I told Mr. X (of the Department of Justice or Attorney 
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Gencral’s office) that you were no longer connected with our 
department following entry of the U. S. in the war. That I 
must make that statement if brought into court. That there 
was no activity of yours which could be construed as aiding 
Germany. That I knew of nothing you had written or done 
since then, which could be so construed. 

‘“‘Then Mr. X said they quite understood all that, but it was 
necessary to make a gesture of proceedings against Delaney, 
For that reason there would be questioning of the witnesses by 
the Grand Jury.”’ 

In other words, there would be enacted a farce in the nature 
of a ‘‘gesture’’. A gesture to give the appearance of laboring 
diligently to bring the defendant to a conviction, while knowing 
it was merely a mockery of judicial procedure. 

For whom was that ‘‘gesture’’ being made? What group or 
what adherents of un-American ideologies were so interwoven 
with New-Fair Deal administration bureaus that to placate them 
it was necessary to make gestures? This has been cited at some 
length as documentary evidence that pernicious elements and 
pressure groups closely identified with the then administration, 
were striving for ulterior purposes. Those who might expose 
their purposes were to be discredited, smeared and silenced, if 
possible. 

One of the ‘‘eight witnesses’’ asked to participate in the 
theatrical gesture wrote me: ‘‘we had already convinced the 
responsible authorities of the truth concerning you before you 
knew what was brewing.’’ But the farce had to go on. 

Due to the ineptness or calculated efforts of the foreign 
policy makers, of that administration, to betray one nation after 
another we were also invaded on the home front. 

Oddly enough it was not until nearly four years later that 
another link in the curious conspiracy was disclosed. Active 
members of the anti-Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith 
were circulating copies of what proved to be a ‘‘press release’? 
concerning this writer, put out by the United States Attorney 
General’s office in July 1943. 

In the release of approximately 37 type-written lines, were 
no less than sixteen palpable falsehoods, most of them easily 
refuted by records and documents then in the files of the State 


For example: it was stated that Delaney was in Australia 
for the period of World War I—which could be construed to 
indicate a draft dodger. My military registration slip, still 
in my possession, was handed me at my residence in New York 
City—and so noted on the slip—June 15, 1917. I had re 
turned from Australia over a year before that date. 

Passport records—in the State Department—prove that I was, 
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for years, in certain countries abroad during periods which 
according to the Attorney Gencral’s office I was in the United 
States. With obvious purpose, the biographical sketch, cover- 
ing over two decades of my alleged activities, omitted mention 
of a five year period when I was associated with one of the 
major film producing companies of America, part of that time 
in an important capacity. 

That five vear interlude was omitted, no doubt, because it 
would scarcely seem consistent with the Attorney General’s 
statement that ‘‘Delaney’s violent anti-Semitism was well- 
known to his acquaintances.”’ 

Who and where were those acquaintances? The incorrectness 
of the Attorney General’s office statement concerning the con- 
tinents on which I was for much of the period covered in their 
report leaves a haze of doubt in matters of who, what, where, 
how, or why. 

Anti-Semitism is the hackneyed accusation made against. 
those who consistently and persistently combat Communism and 
expose those persons who directly aid that destroying plague— 
whether ther be Semitic, Asiatic, Irish or otherwise. The anti- 
Semitic smear is eagerly snapped up by organizations that are 
not stirred into exposing the Communists, but on the contrary 
have worked against measures designed to ferret out and pun- 
ish them. An active member of the anti-Defamation League 
asserted that the ‘‘press release’’ had been obtained from the 
Attorney General’s office in Washington as recent as the year 
1951. 

When the matter was brought to my attention, a communica- 
tion was immediately sent to the U. S. Attorney General item- 
izing the glaring falsehoods and citing indisputable proof to 
refute them. Retraction was also demanded of such mali- 
ciously intended statements concerning the anti-Semitism which 
was being used by those who make a dubious profession of 
smearing. 

Furthermore my citation of the eight-year-old press release, 
with documentary evidence of its falsity, was published in a 
responsible newspaper with wide circulation, a marked copy 
being sent to the Attorney General for his information and files. 
No reply was forthcoming from Washington. 

Mr. Wayne Sanders, managing director of a network radio 
station in Tucson, Arizona, on which my commentaries were 
then being broadcast, also addressed a communication to the 
Attorney General’s office, in which he requested that they either 
admit or deny my charge of gross falsehood. That request 
was ignored, likewise, a second, but a subsequent telegraphic 
demand brought a reply. 

Phe reply stated—that the press release was ‘‘no longer 
available for distribution.’’ Truth—as we know—nced never 
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be withdrawn from circulation. There was admission by the 
Attorney Gencral’s office that their ‘‘release’’.of 1943 had con- 
tained reference to anti-Semitism, but coupled to it was the 
weakly apologetic comment that it was ‘‘the only reference to 
ossible anti-Semitism’’. The word ‘‘possible’’ intended to 
mitigate the original release and the smear it implied. 

That communication, dated September 5, 1951, signed by 
Assistant Attorney General James M. McInerney (File: JMM: 
146-28-24) made wholly irrelevant reference to certain ones 
who had been convicted of crimes against the government, which 
is standard technique for discrediting or smearing a person by 
vaguely implied association. A technique that was developed to 
a marked degree by apologists for the administration’s misdeeds. 

As pointed out earlier herein, certain bureaus have endeav- 
ored to pillory those who stubbornly exposed the deceit and 
tactics by which our people were being led into what could be- 
come a dictator dominated regime, as a prelude to something 
closely resembling the Soviet state. 

When referring to the enemies within certain bureaus and 
the ‘‘gesture’’ observed in the case that has been described, 
there is no intention to criticize or depreciate the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. The FBI is a subdivision of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which is under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Attorney General who is a political appointee. The facilities 
of the FBI have been employed at times by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office to do the ghoulish work of persecution and charac- 
ter assassination that the Department of Justice had decreed 
at the behest of political pressure groups. 

There are likewise copious instances where the explorative and 
revealing activities of the FBI were halted by the administra- 
tion when such investigations threatened to bring odium or cen- 
sure on political nabobs or groups basking in the favor of the 
White House. The withdrawal of the Department of Justice 
from the Alger Hiss investigation is a glaring example. Except 
for the persistence of Richard M. Nixon, then congressman 
from California, the Hiss case would have remained buried in 
the files of the white-wash bureaus. 

As mentioned in foregoing pages it was a communication 
from the FBI sent by secret air courier which came into my 
possession in Europe. That communication stated that the 
charges made against me were without evidence—in fact 
were wholly mendacious. Therefore the FBI, as the service 
department for the Attorney General’s office had been requested 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire, if possible, by finding 
something incriminating. Obviously the FBI could not  per- 
form that miracle and made no attempt to do so. Fortunately 
for the United States, J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, 
has not been a subservient puppet of the pressure groups. 


The Road to Suicide 


It has been said ‘‘know the truth and ye shall be saved’’. 
We are entitled to know the whole truth on vital issues in- 
volving the destiny of our country. We even cherished the 
belief that rights granted us under our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights were ours in perpetuity. 

Viewing closely the happenings of two New Deal decades, 
we find that certain of those rights, while not completely re- 
woked, were interpreted in ways that were dark and devious. 
Freedom, for instance, has an entirely different meaning in the 
Lexicon of Lenin than it had in that of Lincoln. Most of us 
prefer that our country’s affairs be conducted in accordance 
with the principles of Lincoln. Regretable as it is to record, 
many of those principles and precepts were shamefully dis- 
earded by the Roosevelt-Truman policy makers for something 
dangerously akin to those of the Moscow deity. 

Nine years and more after hostilities ended in Europe, no 
peace is established. The fault is not entirely that of Moscow 
and its satellite countries. The greater blame for world unrest, 
confusion, suspicion, distrust and the staggering burden of 
armament must be laid on those leaders of the Allied powers 
who failed abysmally when put to the test. 

There is but one victor as the result of World War II—Soviet 
Russia. The Communist blight that has settled on a large 
part of Europe threatens the whole continent. It is there 
because our policy makers, in co-operation with those of Britain, 
fostered, coddled and in specific areas did as much to implant 
it as did Stalin. The ugly record stands for historians. 

Perhaps glimpses of the European scene from inside the 
Axis orbit, as noted here, will aid some toward a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the forces, the influences and the 
motives behind certain international maneuvers and the effect 
they have on the lives of all Americans. For usually it is 
only when our personal fortunes are enhanced or jeopardized 
that we give any thought to world affairs. 

Today we are plagued with European defense planning 
at American taxpayers’ expense, largely because of the iniquitous 
Morgenthau Plan. 

Today there is no liberty in Poland because those people 
were basely betrayed at Tehcran and Yalta. 

Today Rumania’s king is in exile—his country taken by the 
Reds, because he could not defy Moscow with the platitudes 
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and ‘‘moral’’ support he received from Britain and our ad- 
ministration’s fumblers. 

Today, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czecho-slovakia, Albania, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are not the self-determining na- 
tions we said they must be. They are the Soviet pawns and 
exclusive spheres of exploitation and spoliation because the 
policy makers of our administration ceded them to Russia. It was 
done knowingly and deliberately, but without the knowledge 
of the great majority of our people. The crimes committed by 
those of our elected and appointed representatives are such 
that they implant a horrible blemish on our national honor. 

Measures must be taken to retrieve our national integrity. 
Pledges and commitments made by the political impotents and 
those who submitted to the pressure and blandishments of 
selfish minority groups must be rescinded. 

Our road to decency and to some semblance of lasting peace 
is to repudiate the secret commitments entered into by those 
who would and did sacrifice millions of lives in other lands to 
gain or retain the support of minority groups at the election 
polls here. Groups that are vociferous and vindictive, are 
usually anonymous and do. not express the will of the majority. 

There is, as many are beginning to learn, a strongly or- 
ganized coterie, sodality or syndicate that desires to suppress 
all revelations of the guilt of those who are responsible for 
involving us in the most devastating war of history and for 
the betrayal of those who trusted us, which was the prelude 
to Communist expansion throughout the world. The same well- 
organized subversives are not averse to practicing blackmail 
and intimidation against those who refuse to accept the pages 
of history as they slant them. 

The disclosures made at the Hiss trial and the public admis- 
sions of witnesses at Congressional investigations. such as Lee 
Pressman, that he and others were members of the Communist 
party while holding positions in the administration’s bureaus, 
confirms assertions made by this writer in 1940: ‘‘ . . . when 
the history of the war is written it will probably be found that 
the real enemies of the United States, the ones who brought the 
greatest calamity on the country were, ostensibly, in the ser- 
vice of the government.’’ 

The diaries and facts revealed by former Secretaries of State, 
Cordell Hull and James F. Byrnes; by James A. Farley, former 
postmaster general; by John N. Garner, former vice-president 
and others, substantiate what I had endeavored to impress on 
the consciousness of readers and listeners at a time when to do 
so brought smear labcls of Fascist, treason, sedition and other 
epithets. My stand and citation of the enemies within our 
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country is precisely the same today as is was cight, ten or 
fifteen years ago. The ones who have recently confessed their 
part in the great deceptions of the New Deal dynasty, and are 
endeavoring to make some amends for the evil they did, but 
concede the integrity of my position. 

Perhaps the greatest casualty we sustained in the war was the 
loss of our moral standards. This may be pointed out by ref- 
erence to the utterly misleading piece of propaganda called 
the ‘‘Atlantic Charter’. It was supposed to say in part there 
must be ‘‘no terriorial changes that do not accor? with the 
freely expressed wishes of the people concerned.’’ 

Mention is made that the Charter was ‘‘supposed’’ to sav 
that. The undiluted truth is that it never existed. Not long 
before the demise of the Dynasty of Deception and Fraud, 
the State Department admitted in a communication of a 
hundred words or more, that not only was the Atlantic 
Charter never signed by Roosevelt and Churchill but that 
it was non-existent. It was merely a deceptive pronounce- 
ment of ephemeral principles which were not binding and did 
not bind any nation. 

In contrast to the principles of that mythical Charter, a 
large part of Poland was lopped off and handed to the Soviet. 
East Prussia, Pomerania, Silesia and part of Brandenburg 
were cut off from Germany and welded into what we naively 
refer to as Poland, but which is actually a Soviet dominion. 
The ‘‘freely expressed wishes of the peonle'’--as prated about 
by those who were said to have conceived the ‘‘Atlantic Char- 
ter’’ was arrived at by mass evacuations of more than ten 
millions of the people concerned. Naturally they would not 
then be there to express their protest at being despoiled of 
lands that had been in their families for many generations. 
In the face of that outrage against humanity, is it any wonder 
that millions of people in Europe curse their American lib- 
erators? 

So unjust and vicious was the dismemberment of Germany 
that one of the creators of the alleged Charter, Winston 
Churchill, declared later on: ‘‘I must put on record my opinion 
that the provisional western frontier agreed upon for Poland, 
comprising as it does one quarter of the arable land of Ger- 
many, is not a good augury for the future.’’ 

In those words Winston Churchill condemns the very crime 
of dismemberment, which he himself committed. For Churchill, 
Stalin and Roosevelt—without the expressed will of the people 
concerned—did that crime of vivisection. 

Part of the territory they carved off Germany had never been 
contested area by any country in over six hundred years. 
Breslau and Koenigsberg had been German cities virtually as 
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long as London has been English. They were German Cities 
before Columbus discovered America and German sovereignty 
had never been disputed. Did Churchill and Roosevelt, for 
example, agree to returning Northern Ireland to its rightful 
union with the remainder of that island and which has been 
held by Britain for many years? That also is not a good 
augury for the future. 

The carving up of Germany was part of the Communist 
design—applauded,. urged and advocated by the supporters of 
the Morgenthau Plan and those who were directly aiding 
Moscow’s designs for Communist domination of the continent. 

Any statesman who sanctions and aids in the dismember- 
ment of a country against the will of its people (and in all 
instances it was not territory of their own country) is as much 
a war criminal as those who were tried and convicted at Nurn- 
berg. For he is also guilty of condemning millions of people 
to slave labor and death. Those convicted of similar offenses 
at Nurnberg were hanged. Soviet ‘‘liberation’’ and Nazi ex- 
termination are the same sin by a different synonym. 

That is part of the tragic pattern of ‘‘peace’’, designed by 
those in the Roosevelt-Truman administration. That is part 
of the shocking record of an administration in which important 
departments found it expedient to make ‘‘gestures’’ of judi- 
cial proceedings to conciliate clamorous pressure groups. Un- 
deniable records prove that since the end of hostilities in 
Europe in 1945, there have been more millions of people liqui- 
dated, evacuated to slave camps or put out of existence by 
other means, than were reportedly exterminated in all the gas 
chambers of Germany and Poland together. The timorous 
press of the United States has not driven that into the con- 
sciousness of their readers, the reason for which is not too ob- 
scure. Profits mean more than principle. A constant reminder 
of the pertinent truths as noted here would—or some timid 
ones imagine it would—alienate a segment of their advertisers. 

The press had the true version of the Katyn massacre—the 
mass murder of some 11,000 Polish officers by the Reds—but 
either because they feared retaliation from the administration 
or were supporting the fallacious policies of Roosevelt and 
his sycophants they did not blazon it in bold, black headlines. 
The Soviet was our ally at that time—was the excuse. As 
though that could be an excuse for shielding the character of 
the world’s greatest criminals—when the proof is revealed. 

The White House and the State Department had the facts, 
in April 1943—when the Germans discovered the bodies of 
those ae officers in the forest near Smolensk, Russia. The 
facts were given them by Jan Ciechanowski, then Polish am- 
bassador in Washington. It was but another case of Roose- 
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velt refusing to affix blame on the Communists for their 
known violations of civilization’s basic laws. Truth must be 
suppressed, was the policy of the administration. 

Furthermore, an American military officer, Lt. Col. John 
H. van Viiet, Jr., had been taken to the Katyn Forest in 1943 
and there inspected the opened graves of those Polish officers. 
His report with photographs of that Communist atrocity was 
filed in the office of Maj. Gencral Clayton Bissell, in the Pen- 
tagon at Washington, on May 22, 1945. His conclusions, based 
on his personal inspection and the evidence at hand, were that 
the massacre had been committed on orders of the Kremlin. That 
report, together with the photographs vanished from the files 
of the War Department or the State Department. It was not 
until five years later that Col. van Vliet was afforded an op- 
portunity to file a second report, reiterating what he had stated 
previously. Why should such important papers ‘‘vanish’’ 
from the government files? 

When duplications of the Polish murders were discovered 
in Korea, American soldiers and Korean civilians murdered 
after being tied in the same manner as were the Polish officers, 
the impression was conveyed to the American people that it 
was a recent innovation of Soviet-induced barbarism. That 
if the administration had been aware of such crimes against 
humanity in the past, the policy as regards the Soviet would 
have been different! 

In line with that subterfuge is the book by Jonathan Dan- 
jels entitled The Man of Independence which is an approved 
biography of President Truman. Daniels quotes the President 
as saying ‘‘Churchill tried to get me not to withdraw our 
troops from Prague (in 1945). I told him that we were 
bound by our agreement with the Russians. But had I known 
then what I know now (in 1950) I would have ordered the 
troops to go on to the boundaries of Russia.”’ 

Grandiose phases—meaning precisely nothing—with the truth 
strangely silent, American troops, as cited herein, were never 
in Prague in 1945 or since. General Patton’s army, at the 
outskirts of the city, was forbidden by President Truman to 
enter and aid the defenders. And when our Chief Executive 
declared that he did not know the aims of the Soviet, their 
methods for gaining control of government and countries, and 
the brutalities which were linked with their operations, it was 
either deliberate falsehood or admission of abysmal ignorance 
of the voluminous documents in the files of the State De- 
partment, the War Department and in the English speaking 
press. The American people were being treated as though 
they were totally lacking in intelligence. 

Further proof of the foregoing assertion is the five or six 
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thousand word report on conditions and happenings behind the 
fron Curtain as I witnessed them, which was asked for by an 
attache of the Department of Justice then in Germany, and 
which I gave him in August 1945. Carbon copy of that report 
jg still in my possession, although no doubt the original was 
igeonholed deep in a bureaucrat’s copious file, if not destroyed. 

Not only was no effort made to compel the Russians to with- 
draw to their own country, but on the contrary the Allied com- 
manders actually aided the Communists to deport scientists and 
all manner of civilians to their slave labor camps. 

This was disclosed when General Lucius Clay protested in 
Berlin against mass deportations by the Soviet. The Red General 
produced a document that embarrassed and shocked Clay. It is 
a ‘‘Proclamation of the Allied Control Council in Berlin,’’ dated 
September 20, 1945, and is for ‘‘the benefit of the United Na- 
tions.’? The Soviet interpreted it as their authority for such 
deportations, as it permits them to take civilians for labor ‘‘tn 
Germany or elsewhere, as the Allied Representatives may direct.’’ 

The Soviet, being one of the Allied Representatives, directed 
they be sent to their slave camps. That order was signed by 
British Field Marshal B. L. Montgomery, French General L. 
Koeltz, Russian General V. D. Sokolovsky and General Dwight 
D. Bisenhower. 

Congressman Howard H. Buffett, of Omaha, Nebr., as reported 
in the Omaha World-Herald, May 17, 1952, declared that Eisen- 
hower had ‘‘approved and signed an order that sent hundreds 
of thousands of German civilians into Russia for slave labor.”’ 

President Eisenhower, in a nation-wide radio address August 
93, 1954, spoke of recently passed legislation which will make 
certain ‘‘that the Communist menace will be stalled, stopped 
in the world and finally driven back to where it belongs—in its 
own country.’’ 

That Communist menace was precisely the same in August, 
1945. He then had the military might to drive it back where it 
belonged. He did not do so. The excuses advanced for not doing 
so are negative and wholly unconvincing. 


Pitfalls for Peace 


Early in 1951 a news release was given the press by one of 
the Washington bureaus which read as follows: 

“Officers representing the Secretary of Defense and the 
armed. forces began a revamping of orientation programs to 
help service men and women understand why they are being 
asked. to risk their lives in the defense of democracy.’’ 

The very wording of that release by the Secretary of Defense 
and officers representing the armed forces indicates what has 
been pointed out herein. Who in God’s name or in the name 
of the nabobs in Washington has the colossal audacity to ask 
the men and women of the services to risk their lives for 
‘*democracy’’? We are not, and, with the help of the fight- 
ing forces, we shall never be a ‘‘democracy’’—let us_ hope. 
Those men and women took the oath of allegiance to ‘‘the flag 
and the Republic’’, which is something vastly different from 
a democracy. Actually in the whole world there is not a 
single ‘‘democracy’’! It might be of interest to observe one 
in operation—but we do not care to be the originators. 

Also. such an orientation announcement or program from 
the government bureaus is a shocking admission that our fighting 
men in Korea had little or no idea why they were there freezing, 
fighting and dying on the eastern fringe of Asia. 

Verbose spokesmen of the United Nations, including those of 
the United States, consumed hours of time and filled the Se- 
curity Council Record with pages of drivel in a wholly un- 
convincing attempt to impress the world with the earnestness 
of their effort to end the slaughter and destruction in Korea. 
The American soldiers knew they were there because of the 
stupidity or culpable acts of our politicians and foreign policy 
makers. : 

In our previous wars noble sounding slogans had been coined 
to excite passions instead of to emphasize principles. World 
War I was to ‘‘end all wars’’. It was to make the world safe 
for ‘‘democracies’’ and is the era in which that word began 
to creep into print and public speeches. It was a President of the 
Democratic party, Woodrow Wilson, who dropped that morsel 
into the linotype machines. The association between Democratic 
and democracy—implying that the democratic party was the 
savior of the small nations, the ‘‘democratic’’ nations—was not 
too subtle. Persons of little discernment failed to detect the 
error and insist that our’s is a republic. We have what must be 
called a republican form of government—which for two de- 
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ceitful decades was administered by Democratic presidents and 
may be the reason for the lamentable condition in which those 
administrations left the Republic. 

World War II was to insure the ‘‘four freedoms’? and the 
sovereignty of small nations, in addition to abolishing Nazi 
and Fascist dictatorships. Sovereignty was not restored to the 
small nations—as has been pointed out herein—and the ‘‘four 
freedoms’’ are denied them. The soldiers in Korea are well 
aware that in the overthrow of the Nazi and Fascist dictators 
we entrenched in Europe and then throughout Asia, another 
tyrannical dictator and a totalitarian regime more brutal, ruth- 
less, inhuman and powerful than the world had ever known. The 
proof of it was there in front of the soldier. It was hurling 
shells at him from tanks and distant batteries. The soldier 
could see and understand that. But even the best informed 
among them could not understand why they were there. 

Hence it was necessary for the administration bureaus to 

undertake a course of ‘‘orientation’’ so that the simple minded 
fellow could obtain a clear picture of the Asiatic crusade. Press 
dispatches reported some words of Lt. General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, then commander in Korea, which were supposed to 
penetrate the clouds of darkness in the minds of the GIs and 
stir them to a fighting frenzy. The burning issues and ques- 
tion as reported by the press dispatches, quoting General Ridg- 
way is ‘‘whether the power of Western civilization as God has 
permitted it to flower in our own beloved land shall defy and 
defeat Communism... ”’ 
’ How different from what happened on the other side of the 
world, as cited herein, when an American military chaplain 
referred to the forces then threatening Western civilization . .. 
as God had permitted it to flower in our beloved land. His 
words were banned from the air by the Military Authorities. 
We were not supposed to defy and defeat Communism then. 
On the contrary the administration’s forces and bureaus gave 
approval to its destroying blight across the whole of Europe 
and Asia. The American soldier cannot quite understand that. 
He was being asked to risk his life to check the very evil which 
his superiors helped inflict on the world. 

The ‘‘orientation’’ has been anything but successful. Many 
of the men are doing their own thinking. They understand 
the situation far better than the host of lecturers, press agents, 
propagandists and makers of so-called documentary films which 
were intended to sell America on the reasons for this third 
erusade to save the world. If the result of the Korean crusade 
was to be as disastrous as was World War II—which ended in the 
Europcan stalemate and the creation of the Soviet Frankenstein 
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monster—then the simple minded fighting man wonders why he 
is risking his life. 

Would it not be better that he risk the wrath of the political 
incompetents at home by exposing and denouncing their stu- 
pidity. their blunders and their international bungling? And 
would it not be better that the fathers, mothers, wives, relatives 
and friends of those victims of political duplicity exercise their 
constitutional right and obligation by purging from office such 
culpable officials and filling their places with those who advo- 
eate adherence to the basie precepts of our forefathers? 

In other wars it was not deemed necessary to impose a gag 
on the returning soldier—invalided or otherwise—and decree 
that he should not tell his fellow citizens what he had seen and 
experienced. In the Korean crusade, the overlords made des- 
perate effort to keep facts from the American people. The 
returning GIs were handad a paper to sign which bound them 
to secrecy regarding the Korea tragedy. . 

What official or officials originated that censor on the ‘‘four 
freedoms’’ (freedom of speech) for our own people? Some of 
the officers and men bluntly refused to be coereed into signing 
any such pledge to silence concerning what they had seen and 
experienced in that so-called ‘‘police action’’. Major General 
Daniel G. Hudelson of the 40th California Division, not only 
refused to sign the gag-pledge, but released some choice invece- 
tives with the suggestion that they be conveyed to the high- 
brass in the Pentagon. Furthermore, General Hudelson made 
many public addresses denouncing in no uncertain terms, the 
folly and tragedy of fighting a war in which no effort is made 
to achieve victory. His words but echoed those of General 
MaeArthur, who was dismissed because he too refused to con- 
done the wanton sacrifice of American lives and material in a 
war without end. Small wonder there is a necessity to ‘‘orient”’ 
the fighting men—and impose silence on them. 

Unfortunately there was no concerted, organized and de- 
termined effort made to expose the guilty ones in the political 
hierarchy which brought calamity to the nation. Regardless 
of repeated assertions that there was no government restric- 
tion on the press and the news broadeasts of the radio net- 
works, such restriction was in effect. It was not by bureav- 
cratic edict. Nothing so crass as that. But it came into Play 
through implied and applied intimidation. A militant few 
refused to be intimidated or deceived into adopting the ad- 
ministration lines, but stripped the mantle of hypocrisy from 
certain of the highly paid publicists of the White House sup- 
porters in this connection. 

Although shocking details of the tortures, mock trials, threats 
and coercion to obtain confessions from alleged war criminals 
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jn Europe—following the war—have been spread on the pages 
of the Congressional Itecord, surprisingly few of the newspaper 
editors had the forthright courage to present them for their 
readers. <A black curtain must be drawn over those episodes— 
in the shadows of which Lurope and Asia have fallen. The editors 
and publishers appear to have a very low opinion of the readers 
who in many cases have made them rich. Certainly they do 
not eredit the readers for having intelligence enough to know 
that when the publishers side-step their obligation to keep them 
informed on vitally important events of the day, they are doing 
the reading public a dis-service. 

Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wisconsin, was one who defied 
the smearbund and pressure groups that have so successfully 
gagged the press when it came to exposing disgraceful deeds 
of those who were supposed to be ambassadors of Americanism. 
Senator McCarthy charged that the manner in which some of 
the war trials in Europe were conducted does not reflect the 
principles of decency and integrity which the administrative 
bureaus professed to uphold. 

The charges of improper conduct on the part of Army offi- 
cers and civilians employed by the military authorities were 
so startling that the then Secretary of War, Kenneth Royal, 
appointed Judge Edward van Roden of Pennsylvania and Judge 
Gordon Simpson, of Texas to go to Europe, make a complete 
investigation and report to him. 

The report of the committee may be summarized in the words 
of Judge van Roden who said, ‘‘from the conduct of these 
trials it is impossible to know whether the men being hanged 
are guilty or innocent.’’ 

The two civilian judges brought back a sordid story. A 
story of confessions obtained under duress—equally as shock- 
ing as the ones the press brought to their readers in connection 
with the Red trials in Hungary. Czecho-slovakia and elsewhere. 
The two civilian judges reported that American interrogation 
teams tortured defendants by means of beatings, kicking in the 
testicles and other abuse. The report quotes the words of a 
doctor who made an examination of one hundred twenty-nine 
prisoners who had been accused of crimes. The testicles of 
one hundred and twenty-three, attested the doctor, ‘‘were 
damaged beyond all repair.’ 

“Some of the statements and confessions,’’ the report reads, 
“svere obtained by the use of mock trials in which one or more 
persons, attired as Army officers, pretended to preside as judges 
and others attired in uniforms pretended to be the prosecutor 
and defender of the accused.’’ 

The report describes in detail the weird proceedings that 
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took place during the mock trial, which were intended to in- 
timidate the accused into believing it was his last chance to 
talk. Members of the interrogation team, several of whom were 
German political refugees, not American citizens, would then 
proceed to ‘‘try’’ the case. These aliens were employed by the 
Army authorities to get confessions from the aceused—and get 
them in any way possible. Confessions... whether for crimes 
eommitted or not. The same, identically the same, shocking 
procedures which the press so vigorously — and rightly — de- 
nounces when done by the Communists but suppresses when 
incontrovertible evidence proves that certain elements in the 
American forces resorted to the same practices. 

The interrogator playing the part of judge in this mock 
trial would pass sentence on the accused. Then the ‘‘con- 
demned’’ man, sentenced to die at dawn would be led back to 
his cell. 

Just before dawn the member of the interrogating team who 
took the part of the defense attorney, or another member dis- 
guised as a priest or minister, would enter the cell of the ‘‘con- 
demned’’ man. After gaining the confidence of the prisoner 
the interrogator would advise him to sign a confession in order 
to escape hanging. He was told he would then receive a lighter | 
sentence. It is a matter of official record that confessions ob- 
tained in that way were later used in the actual trial to convict 
the accused man. 

Forthermore it is in the report of the van Roden-Simpson 
Committee that in certain instances the ‘‘condemned man’’ 
would be subjected to a ‘‘mock hanging’’. A thick rope would 
be thrown over his head and around his neck. The end of 
the rope would then be thrown over a beam and a tug given 
so the man could feel the noose tightening around his neck. 
Then the ‘‘hanging’’ would come to a stop. The ‘‘condemned’’ 
man was told that he had one more chance. If he would 
sign a prepared confession the hanging would stop and his 
sentence would be lightened. Such confessions were also used 
in the actual trial later to convict the accused, despite the fact 
that it is one of the oldest established rules of Anglo-Saxon law 
that confessions secured by such means are absolutely worthless. 

It is an unquestioned truth that an innocent man will scream 
just as loudly as a guilty man when being tortured. An inno- 
cent man will sign a confession the same as a guilty man if 
it appears to be his last straw and if he is tortured long enough. 

That van Roden-Simpson Report was made public in 1949. 
With the exception of a large part of it being printed in the 
Congressional Record, few people in the United States had it 
brought forcibly to their attention. Editors had in that report, 
without doubt, as sensational material for their head lines and 
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articles as has been given them more recently in trials of 
church dignitarics, alleged espionage agents and others by the 
Communists in the Soviet or satellite countries. But those 
truths were not blazoned for millions to read. They reflected 
too adversely on persons who had been exerting their efforts 
to convert the United States into a replica of the Soviet system. 

Two months after that report was made public, March 1949, 
an Army Board, headed by Colonel John Raymond, concluded 
another investigation of the same cases and substantially con- 
firmed the findings of the van Roden-Simpson Committee. 

The man who was in complete charge of the interrogators 
who got confessions referred to by both the Raymond Army 
board and the Judges’ committee, was Major Dwight Fanton, 
of Connecticut, who is a lawyer in civilian life. 

One of the orders issued by Major Fanton (Order SOP No. 
4) gave the interrogators, some of whom were not American 
citizens, the right to offer immunity to any of those charged 
with being war criminals if they would tell a story of sufficient 
value to convict other alleged war criminals. |That meant 
placing a premium on lying and was perhaps responsible for 
freeing some of the worst criminals. If a guilty one knows 
that by lying, someone else will get the hangman’s noose, he 
will do just that. And an innocent victim may have paid the 
penalty for that criminal’s deceit. 

Citing these shameful proceedings in a speech on the floor 
of the Senate, Joe McCarthy declared that ‘‘because of the 
actions of a group of vengeance-minded, irresponsible and 
completely incompetent men representing this country in West- 
ern Europe, our government had been placed in the position 
of condoning a brand of brutalitarianism’’ comparable to that 
practiced by ‘‘the most morally degenerate in either Hitler’s 
of Stalin’s ecamp—as though morality and right could be de- 
termined by national tags.’’ 

McCarthy went on to say that if we sit idly by and do not 
raise our voice against such tactics, it could mean only one 
thing. That ‘‘ we are spending billions of dollars to sell to 
the people of the world a brand of justice that compares with 
the worst in history.’’ : 

The Senator inserted into the Congressional Record docu- 
mentary proof of confessions obtained by torture and intimi- 
dation, of crimes that had never been committed by anyone. An 
Army Board, known as the Frankfurt Board sent investigators 
to certain towns in Belgium to ascertain facts in connection 
Mite some convictions that had been obtained by the strange 
trials. 

One case was that of Rudolph Peltz. It was charged that 
Peltz, machine gunner in a small German tank, had opened fire 
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on some twenty-five or thirty-five unarmed American prisoners 
of war with their hands over their heads in front of a small 
eross roads store in Belgium. Peltz was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death. The interrogators had determined to convict 
someone of a ‘‘crime’’ without checking the facts. 

The Frankfurt Army Board investigated the ease and rec- 
ommended that the conviction be set aside because it was 
found: (1) Not a single individual in that Belgian village 
ever heard of any American prisoners of war being killed 
there; (2) the grocer, before whose store they were said to 
have been killed, stated positively that no such shooting had 
taken place; (3) the American Army unit which came through 
that Belgian village immediately after the German tank corps 
passed through, found no indication whatsoever that any 
Americans prisoners had been killed. Certainly had there been 
twenty to thirty-five bodies of their comrades there, the Amer- 
icans soldiers would have learned of it and taken some action. 

Despite such proof of false charges and unjust sentence of 
an innocent man, the report of the Frankfurt Army Board was 
ignored by the Judge Advocate’s Office in Germany. It dis- 
missed the Army Board’ s findings by stating that because of 
the youth of the defendant his sentence would be reduced to 
twenty years imprisonment. Imprisonment for a crime which 
the Army board revealed had never been committed. Yet we 
speak of ‘‘administering justice’’. 

The Frankfurt Board looked into another case in the Belgian 
town of Bullingen—a place so small that every resident is 
Known to his neighbor. A man named Rax Reider was 
accused of murdering an unarmed Belgian woman in _ that 
hamlet. He was convicted on a lurid confession obtained in the 
manner already referred to. Later he signed an affidavit, as 
did practically all the seventy-three who were convicted in the 
same disgraceful manner, stating that he had been tortured 
into signing the confession. That there was not a word of 
truth in it. That it had been concocted by those interrogators 
who were determined to have victims. 

The Frankfurt Army Board brought back affidavits from 
the town registrar and burgermceister and from the woman’s hus- 
band, all witnessed by the parish priest. The affidavits de- 
clared that the woman in question was killed while fleeing 
from a raid, either by a shell or a grenade. No other woman 
had died in that village during the war from other than natural 
eauses. The local undertaker certified there were no bullet 
wounds on her body. 

In the face of this proof of false accusations and conviction, 
as produced by the official Frankfurt Board of the Army, the 
Judge Advocate’s office in Germany upheld the conviction 
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without any discussion of the facts in the case. The Advo- 
eate’s office made the utterly stupid and irrelevent comment 
that the defendant was old enough to know it was wrong to kill 
Belgian citizens. The defendant is undoubtedly old enough 
to know that he was being made the victim of vengeance on 
the part of some alien and un-American interrogators and will 
pray to his God that vengeance and justice be meted out to 
his accusers. 

Multiply these examples by hundreds of others and we have 
some conception of the form of American justice that was im- 
osed on Western Europe, the facts of which are a matter of 
public record and are known to the people of Europe, even 
though editors and publishers of the United States find it ex- 
pedient to keep them from American readers. 

Again we are confronted with that black-out curtain which 
is designed to suppress truths and facts that are an indict- 
ment of the few men of limited mentality who for so many 
years were representing the American people abroad. It will 
be recalled that U. S. Commissioner Cottor, when strange in- 
fluences endeavored to convict this writer of irregularities 
never committed, said that he did not believe the Attorney 
Geeral's assistants. Where shall we look for moral prin- 
ciples 

Our utterly insensate procedure called denazification, as in- 
augurated in 1945, was another disillusionment to many in 
Europe who hoped and expected to observe justice and fair- 
ness in American policy. The figures tell the story. Orig- 
inally 3,277,790 were listed for denazification and in the mean- 
time barred from any but the most common labor. Few of them 
were fitted for that, being scientists, engineers, doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers and teachers. 

Of that original number, in excess of three and a half mil- 
lion, 11,357 were cited as major offenders. Then when checking 
over the records again, that number was sifted down and all 
but 968 were acquitted. Less than one half percent of the 
original number. Many were kept in concentration camps for 
months and even years with no charge being brought against 
them. 

If this is the way Amcricans interpret the principles of jus- 
tice, many there are saying, then just how far apart is the 
American way and that of the Communists? In view of such 
disregard for the basic fundamentals of individual rights and 
justice, as practiced by those who represented us in Europe, is 
it surprising that many have little faith in our protestations of 
adherenee to Christian principles ? 

The newspapers of the United States, with the exception of 
afew did not give their readers these shocking but irrefutable 
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truths that are, in many instances, documented by records and 
sworn testimony. Yet we hear of the fearlessness of the press. 

The radio commentators who would broadeast such bits of 
eurrent history to their listeners, were very rare. Refusing to 
be grouped with the timorous ones, many of my radio broad- 
easts carried these facts, supplemented with my own observa- 
tions and experiences, if they were pertinent to the particu- 
lar subject of the talk. 


One of my broadcasts on these phases of the European hy- 
pocrisy and misdeeds was aired over a California network and 
will be found in the Congressional Record of July 15, 1949, 
pages A1756-475S. Another broadcast on the insensate wrecking 
of the industries of Germany, so sorely needed for the defense 
of Europe, will be found in the Congressional Record of April 
18. 1919, pages A2437-2438. 

For seven years the American people continued to blind 
their eyes and close their ears to a tragic situation which built 
up an unnecessary voleano of hate and which did as much to 
entrench Communism in Western Europe as did the workings 
of Stalin’s agents. That may have been the purpose of those 
in the administration who implanted such officials in the de- 
partments and bureaus that grew up like mushrooms all through 
the occupation area. 

History has written with an indelible hand—in many in- 
stances written in blood—that a nation cannot plant evil seeds 
without reaping a harvest of bitter thorns. 


The people of Europe and also of Asia are quite able to 
detect the unprecedented hypocrisy in the foreign policies as 
were promulgated by the State Department—Atlantie Charter 
pronouncements—and the policies that were put into effect. 
For through the pro-Communist collaborators in the adminis- 
tration we actually aided the Soviet to attain its victories in 
both Europe and Asia. 


We entered the war in the Pacific in 1941 for the avowed 
purpose of preserving the sovereignty of China from Japanese 
aggression. We suffered enormous losses in men and materiel 
to destroy hostile land, naval and air forces of the Japanese 
aggressor then threatening to control China and the Pacific. 
But through the machinations of the State Department and ap- 
proved by the Truman administration, we lost everything we 
had won. We suffered defeat in victory. Our State Department, 
with approval of the White House, permitted the Soviet to 
do precisely what we declared Japan should not do. What was 
wrong when it was done by Japan was conceded by our State 
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Department to be permissible when done by the Soviet. No 
amount of diplomatic phrases will disguise the duplicity of 
such foreign policies. 

But the tragedy we observe today is understandable when 
when we look at the records. On November 14, 1945, Dean 
Acheson and the Red Dean of Canterbury appeared with a 
galaxy of Communists and fellow travelers at Madison Square 
Garden in New York and Acheson left these words to posterity : 

“‘Never has there been any place where the vital interests of 
the American and Russian peoples have clashed or even been 
antagonistic—and there is no reason to suppose there should 
be such a place. We understand and agree with the Soviet 
leaders that to have friendly governments along her borders ts 
essential both for the security of the Soviet Union and for the 
peace of the world.’’ 

It was the same Dean Acheson who as Secretary of State in 
the Truman cabinet virtually invited the Communists to take 
control of the Pacifie and that we would bow out. It was the 
same Dean Acheson whose disservice to the United States and 
whose record of paid service he rendered to the Soviet, dates 
back as far as 1933. He was then legal council for the Soviet 
Union and worked zealously to win recognition and favors for 
the Moscow regime. 

Acheson and his co-workers, Felix Frankfurter, Alger Hiss 
-and Lee Pressman, confessed Communist, were the legal lumin- 
aries who aided Max Finkelstein, otherwise known as Maxim 
Litvinov, the Soviet ambassador, to wangle diplomatic recogni- 
tion from the Communist-aiding President then in the White 
House. Of course, that President’s successor found it con- 
venient to defend Acheson against the attacks of civic leaders, 
veterans’ organizations, senators, congressmen and _ editorial 
writers for to do otherwise would wreck the New Deal platform 
of platitudes and perfidy. 

Because General Douglas MacArthur stubbornly refused to 
be deceived by the Dean Acheson- George Marshall-Harry Tru- 
man faction then seeking to appease Communist China, he was 
dismissed from his command. MacArthur could not com- 
promise with Communism nor would he countenance the inde- 
cision and handicaps placed on him by those who would ap- 
pease and thus further Sovict domination in Asia. 

But his dismissal turned the spotlight of publicity on the 
administration and the revolt and wave of resentment against 
the Washington bureaucrats reached its peak in November 
1952 when an outraged electorate tossed them into the political 
discard. Some of the people began demanding facts instead of 
political balderdash. For when Gencral MacArthur, our great- 
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est military genious with a record of patriotism and integrity 
comparable to Washington or Lincoln, hurled charges at the 
omnipotent bureaucrats in the nation’s capital, millions of our 
people were forced to the conclusion that we have cnemics within. 

The enemies within appeared to have protection. Tarlier 
herein was cited an excerpt from a broadcast of mine from 
Berlin in 1940 in which was said: ‘‘when the history of the war 
is written, it will probably be found that the real enemies 
of the United States, the ones who brought the greatest calam- 
ity on the United States, were ostensibly in the service of the 
government.’’ That assertion could have been repeated, with 
great emphasis in the years that followed, for today the records 
prove how true it was. 

A wholly incredible situation was that, while billions of 
dollars were being spent to aid the Defense Program of West- 
ern Europe, subversive elements within the State Department 
were actually aiding Communist designs on that continent. 

Under the jurisdiction of the State Department, and Dean 
Acheson, a Department of Public Affairs, with a ‘‘cultural 
minister’’ was set up and maintained in Western Germany. It 
had a large corps of workers who were indoctrinating the 
people with the ideologies expressed in books by known pro- 
Communist writers, such as Howard Fast and an assortment 
of others who attack ‘‘McCarthyism’’ and all those persons 
who believe that the House un-American Activities Committee 
is rendering a service to our country. 

Those books and writings were for the ‘‘cultural’’ education 
of the people of Western Germany. One hand of that Ache- 
son device was undermining what the other hand was pre- 
sumed to establish. There were 35 libraries operated by the 
‘‘eultural minister’? in Western Germany — sowing seeds of 
Communism, while General Ridgway was endeavoring to create 
a military defense to halt that same menace. 

Generous publicity was given the State Department by some 
publications in this country for what was said to be valuable 
cooperation of the Department with underground movements 
against the Reds in Hungary, Slovakia and elsewhere. But on 
examination of the projects, we find that a considerable num- 
ber of the persons whom the Acheson bureaus employed to 
broadcast messages beyond the Iron Curtain, had collaborated 
with Eduard Benes and his associates when they delivered the 
Czechs and Slovaks to the terrors of Communism. 

The Slovaks particularly have been marked by the Sovict as 
their greatest foes in Central Europe, because for centuries 
they have been unrelenting enemies of all the forces that sought 
to destroy Christian civilization in Europe. Today they are 
martyrs for their country and their religious convictions just 
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as were the Christian martyrs in the early day: f ‘ee te 
Roman empire. 

Moreover the Slovaks know full well that thew ssfletme 2 
the hands of the Reds is the direct result of hav-e wo ee 
trayed by the Washington administration and hendiat “ ae 
for exploitation and possible extermination. 

There is no possible way in which the Slvveke, Ze ‘pm 
the Hungarians, the Poles, the people in Pasters bitin tat 
Germany can throw off the yoke of the Kretnlin who. Se eS 
tary and economic assistance of the Western powers. Zarmer 
been betrayed by those same powers in World Wz 2 + # 
difficult for the people to quickly forget why is rewusive Ser 
their plight and to join hands with the very ones win scnmeaect 
them to the Reds. 

They realize, however, that their only possible szivztna wu 
come through the Western Powers. Yet one cams Dit waster 
if they do not still question our sincerity, syezy ne 
of the fact that one segment of our State Deparment wae ome 
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The same studied effort toward silence and half-truths has 
been observed since the beginning of the ‘‘twenty years of trea- 
son’? to which Senator McCarthy referred many times. There 
is a tendency to perpetuate the aura of impeccability which some 
would drape around certain of our officials. A large segment 
of the press and broadeasting exceutives vehemently deny that 
they would ever submit to a conspiracy for withholding vital 
facts from the public, but the undeniable truth is they do sup- 


press facts. 7 

Had the people been fully informed on the disastrous policies, 
programs and commitments made during the ‘‘twenty years of 
treason’”’ it is not unlikely they would have asserted themselves. 
They might have refused to retain in power those who, as we 
now know, trapped us into economic confusion, armament pro- 
grams, serfdom for hundreds of millions and the peril of Com- 
munist domination throughout the world. 

‘An instance to illustrate this: the Los Angeles Examiner of 
January 16, 1953, buried an important news item on page nine, 
section two, which, with the insertion of the name it should have 
included, could well have been placed on page two of section one. 

A twocolumn heading announces: RED GRANTS TO 
SCHOOLS ASSAILED BY EDUCATOR. It referred to an ad- 
dress made by Dr. Arthur P. Coleman, president of Alliance 
College, Cambridge Springs, Penna., before the Optimist Club 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Coleman, the Examiner notes, cited a grant of $10,000 
yearly to Columbia University, from the Communist regime in 
Red Poland to finance a chair of Polish studies. This was es. 
tablished ‘‘five years ago and still continues’’ so the article 
informs the readers. ‘‘This is pernicious influence in American 
education,’’ Dr. Coleman warned. ‘‘If it is not stopped volun- 
tarily, legislation should make its acceptance illegal.’’ 

The Communists have used and are still using educational 
institutions as mediums for inculcating our youth with the virus 
of their false ideology, The professor who was installed in that 
chair of study at Columbia University was actually chosen by 
the Communist government in Warsaw. 

The Los Angeles newspaper carefully omitted the name of the 
president of Columbia University who co-operated in that aid 
to Communist designs. 

The evening of January 18, 1953, Dr. Coleman was _ sched- 
uled to appear on a television program in which pernicious influ- 
ences in education would be discussed. The day before his an- 
nounced appearance on the television program he received a dis- 
crete communication from the television operators. It would be 
inappropriate, he was told, to name the Columbia president who 
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accepted the original $30,000 grant from Communist Poland, 
and who placed on the faculty a professor the Communists in 
Warsaw had chosen. The information about the polite ‘‘gag’’ 
which was imposed on his television talk was imparted to this 
writer by Dr. Coleman that same day. 

He might have referred to the Columbia president with a cer- 
tain amount of gratitude. Quite unintentionally that president 
was responsible for Dr. Coleman being offered the presidency of 
Alliance College, which he accepted. He had resigned in protest 
from the faculty of Columbia when the Red funds were accepted. 

An editorial in the Saturday Evening Post of November 6, 
1948 on this subject, reads: ‘‘How Much Satelltte Money for 
American Colleges?’’ It refers to Dr. Coleman’s resignation from 
Columbia and the praise he received from Arthur Bliss Lane, 
former U. S. Ambassador to Poland, who said that his resigna- 
tion should serve as warning to other colleges not to accept Com- 
munist propaganda under a friendship gesture. 

The magazine editorial mentions the explanation given by the 
president of Columbia University for accepting funds from our 
avowed enemies. The excuse was that if it were found that Com- 
munist ideologies were being taught in Columbia it would be 
stopped. The Post noted that the alibi did not appear to them 
as the height of realism. 

Neither could it be called the height of realism by any person 
of normal intelligence nor could it be called the height of in- 
tegrity for the press and the broadcasting pundits to delete from 
their news stories the name of the man who accepted that grant 
of Communist funds for an important American university. 

The magazine article did not side-step the issue. It carried 
the president’s name repeatedly. It is the same man who, just 
a few days after the name was carefully omitted from the news- 
paper and the television program mentioned, was inauguratd 
as President of the United States—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

To cite such irrefutable truths and impress them in the minds 
of the people might have been embarassing to the then president- 
elect and the self-appointed dircctors of our destiny. With the 
tremendous weight of the internationalists, the remnants of he 
New Deal and the powerful pressure groups a candidate had been 
chosen who was acceptable to them—regardless of whether he 
was acceptable to those who refuse to condone any compromise or 
collusion with the Communists. 

Knowing the truths concerning the manner in which the presi- 
dent-elect had found it expedient to cooperate with the Soviet 
and its satcllites, the American people would have been better 
able to understand his position when Congressional investigations, 
notably those of Senator McCarthy’s committee, disclosed proof 
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of Red cells in the defense forces and other departments of the 
government. 

Had the American people been fully informed on the uncon- 
stitutional acts of Franklin Roosevelt and his open friendship 
with Communists and fellow travelers—which facts were known 
to the news agencies and broadcasting potentates—and had there 
been brought to public attention the facts by which Roosevelt 
precipitated the United States into World War II without the 
knowledge or consent of Congress, history might have recorded 
different happenings. Those few who were not intimidated by 
threats of reprisals and even imprisonment for publishing un- 
deniable truths about the fallacious policies that were being im- 
plemented by the President and his collaborators, were branded 
“‘seditionists’’. It would be interesting to review today the 
printed or spoken words of those alleged ‘‘seditionists’’. It is 
likely that a transcript of their assertions—many of them at 
least—will prove they were being brought to trial for assert- 
ing truths and making predictions of happenings which now are 
facts recorded by history. They warned of consigning hundreds 
of millions behind the Iron Curtain and imposing a public debt 
on the American people which will never be paid off in a century, 
if ever. 

Just as the mantle of silence was draped around the first of 
the New Deal presidents and truths suppressed, so has it been 
maintained in order to shield those who followed him in the 
White House. A strange concept of loyalty has been instilled 
in the minds of many, particularly those who have been the 
beneficiaries of political bureaucrats. 

When Senator Joseph McCarthy directed rather biting words 
at the Eisenhower administration that was striving to stop in- 
vestigations of certain government departments in Washington, 
he startled some of the sycophants by emphasizing loyalty to 
country instead of to a department dictator. 

“There can be no loyalty to a superior,’ he declared, ‘‘that 
towers above and beyond loyalty to country.’’ 

That was tantamount to heresy. A White House edict implied 
that directives from the President or the executive department, 
to employees of the government, are the sole definition of the 
term “‘loyalty”’. Those among the Federal personnel, it was 
indicated by executive decrce, ‘must disregard their conscience, 
their oath of allegiance and their God, if when testifying before 
Congressional committees they may bring criticism or suspicion 
on a superior official. 

McCarthy promptly retorted that he would continue to seek 
and obtain information of Communist infiltration from loyal em- 
plyees. He defined loyalty as something that the corroding in- 
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fluence of ‘‘twenty years of treason’’ secmed to have purged 
from the minds of the Administration spokesmen. 

Senator William Knowland, then majority leader and spokes- 
man for the internationalists and freightened party stalwarts, 
said that McCarthy’s attitude implied that ‘‘the Administration 
is not interested in cleaning up corruption, espionage or Com- 
munists in government.’’ 

Proof has already been written in the public records as also 
on these pages, that the Administration ‘was not doing every- 
thing it could to correct those evils. 

The President repeatedly stated his complete confidence in 
Seeretary of the Army Robert Stevens and those aligned with 
him during the wholly unnecessary public hearings in Washing- 
ton which stemmed from the Senate subcommittee investigation 
of loyalty risks in the Army. By statements deliberately in- 
tended to disparage the efforts of Senator McCarthy and the 
investigators of his subcommittee, the Administration aligned 
itself with the Daily Worker, Communist newspaper in New 
Work and others throughout the country, the Americans for 
Democratic Action and the so-called ‘‘liberals’’. Their declared 
intention was the blocking of the Congressional committee in- 
vestigations and the political destruction of senators and con- 
gressmen who had the temerity to challenge the impeccability 
and omniscience of the Executive Department. 

The President and his Attorney General stated, during the 
height of the Army-McCarthy hearings, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office and the Federal Bureau of Investigations are the ones 
for delving into the problem of subversives in government bu- 
reaus. They are, but in the past they have often been blocked 
by presidential directives and orders which prevented the expose 
of treason at the top. If such treason had been revealed when 
it should have been made known, the course of world history 
in the past half of a century would have been changed. 

A striking similarity is noted between the Eisenhower order 
of silence that was imposed on governmental personnel during 
the Congressional hearings, and the ban Franklin Roosevelt 
clamped on George H. Earle, who had acted as Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal representative in the Near East, reference to which has 
been made earlier herein. 

Roosevelt told Earle, in effect, ‘‘I forbid you to tell the Amer 
ican people of the treasonable program with Moscow to which I 
have agreed.’’ 

Did the Attorney General’s office impart that to the American 
people so they could know of Roosevelt’s collaboration with the 
Kremlin for the methodical destruction of Western, Christian 
civilization ? : 

The Administration, following the New Deal dynasty, an- 
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nounced when taking over the reins of government that it would 
recognize no secret commitments by which peoples of the world 
were enslaved. That was rightly construed as referring to the 
perfidious Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam agreements. Some of 
the American people were so naive as to believe there would be 
& repudiation of those executive agreements in order to reestablish 
the prestige of the United States in the minds of free people. 
When almost two years later no positive action has been taken 
in that direction, a growing percentage of the people in the 
United States realize that the same element which had labored 
zealously to have the previous Washington administration enter 
into these betrayals of nations and people, is still dictating poli- 
cies and programs of the present administration. 

It is now obvious to all who have the slightest knowledge of 
what changes have been taking place on the world scene, that the 
Fnited States lost the opportunity to halt the spread of Com- 
munist domination in Asia when MacArthur was not permitted 
to eross the Yalu and gain victory for us in Korea. General 
Carl Spaatz, retired chief of staff of the Air Force, stated that 
‘thistory will record the tragic consequences of the failure to 
fight Mao (the Red Chinese chieftain) with everything we had 
then.’’ 

Pressure by the British Foreign office and the internationalists, 
in tacit cooperation with the organized subversives in this coun- 
try, dictated the course that the Washington administration took. 
No more insensate course could have been undertaken so far 
as the United States was concerned than to accept directives for 
the Korean war from the United Nations. The travesty of a 
**peace’’ that was reached in Korea, was victory for Communist 
China and the Kremlin, with the United States defeated and 
disgraced in the eyes of millions of Asiatics. 

At that time President Eisenhower broadcast an address to 
the nation in which he referred to the end of the shooting war 
in Korea and said we had achieved ‘‘two precious victories.’’ 
Apparently administration pundits were of the opinion that the 
brain-washing of the American people had been successful. The 
Chief Executive could refer to one ignominious and tragic defeat 
and eall it ‘‘two precious Victories’’. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur said there is no substitute for victory, which indicates 


that there is no adequate synonym for the word. 

By not achieving victory in Korea, Communist China, backed 
by the Soviet, shifted operations to Indo-China and won another 
war that had been drawn out for nearly cight years. Vict Nam 
was subjugated as was the case of Korea, Poland, Austria, Cer- 
many, the Balkans and the Baltie States. Another thirteen mil- 
lion people were consigned to Communist spoliation and liquida- 
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tion, yet some of the American spokesmen referred to it as the 
pest it was possible to attain. Indo-China is another link in the 
Red chain that is gradually encircling the world, the first link of 
which was forged in the White House on that fateful midnight 
meeting November 1933 when Roosevelt extended diplomatic 
recognition to the Soviet. 
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Time for Decision 


A resolution was introduced in the United States Senate calling 
for severance of diplomatic relations with the Sovict and its 
satellites. It received scant notice in the press and radio reviews 
of political happenings. Such a move would be the first real 
blow by the United States against the forces secking our destruc- 
tion and that of Western civilization. The same powerfully 
organized minority pressure groups that suceceded in having 
Roosevelt rescue the Bolshevik regime from economic collapse 
in 1933 vigorously oppose any severance of relations with them 
today. 

The lame excuse advanced by pressure groups and the ‘“‘lib- 
eral’’ element in the State Department is that by maintaining 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet we are enabled to procure 
intelligence information which we perhaps could not obtain 
otherwise. Constantin W. Boldyreff, Russian-born professor of 
Georgetown University, long active in the underground fighters 
against Communism in the Soviet, told the Senate committee that 
such an argument for continuance of relations was utterly stupid. 

“The Western World today, willingly or unwillingly,’’ he said, 
“*digs its own grave.’’ 

The information that the United States can obtain is negli- 
gible, he asserted, because our representatives are under constant 
surveillance, while actually permitting the Soviet to undermine 
the United States with fifth column activities and providing 
contacts for the subversive and disloyal ones already here. 

The Administration indicated its unwillingness to take the 
effective course of severance of relations with the Soviet and satel- 
lies, because of the effect it will have on the United Nations 
assemblies. It would be the very pinnacle of duplicity to sever 
all relations with their diplomatic representatives in Washing- 
ton, but at the same time sit in councils and conferences with 
them in that Tower of Babel on Manhattan Island. The Presi- 
dent has asserted that the United Nations is the world’s hope 
for peace. The record of its almost ten years of existence proves 
that it has only prolonged periods of wars and the ‘‘peace’’ it 
had been instrumental in effecting is that enforced by Soviet 
and satellite bayonets and firing squads—ending in the peace of 
the grave. 

General Douglas MacArthur observed with unerring accuracy 
when he was returned from the Far East that ‘‘insidious forces 
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working from within, have already drastically altered the char- 
acter of our free institutions.’’ 

His words confirm what this writer put on the overseas air- 
waves in 1940. For having uttered the same words the reward 
was smear and attempted prosecution. 

Those forees working from within are confident they will 
achieve victory in 1955. At the scheduled meeting for revision 
of the United Nations Charter next year will be marshalled the 
full strength of the intcrnationalists, the Communists, the United 
World Federalists, the Union Now advocates and all who have 
been innoculated with the virus of oneworlditis as the solution 
for our ills. 

Meetings to be held throughout the nation, under the guise of 
sounding out public sentiment, will be so conducted as to reflect 
the pro-United Nations tendencies of certain ones in the For- 
eign Affairs committees of Congress. With few exceptions the 
nation’s editors and news analysts on radio and television will 
follow the party line of the Administration which has already 
declared its faith in the United Nations. 

Early in these pages it was pointed out that the ruinous and 
pro-Soviet policy of the New Deal administration had adversely 
affected all of us. It brought us into World War II and ulti- 
mately the Korean tragedy; it brought the staggering burden 
of taxes for armaments, the pyramiding of prices in the domestic 
market; increasing of federal agencies with their extension of 
controls, regulations and restrictions on industry, agriculture and 
in our every day lives through the ‘‘brain-washing’’ that has 
been carried on by government propaganda bureaus. 

Not only are the citizens of the United States being brain- 
washed, but for the first time in history American propagandists 
are scattered over many countries abroad, actually poisoning the 
minds of foreigners. Confirmation of that is the statement of 
Congressman Pat Hillings of California. Returning from Europe 
Hillings made the charge that many of our employees abroad 
are running down the United States with ‘‘inspired’’ stories 
about the threat of ‘‘McCarthyism’’. Needless to say the over- 
seas propaganda agency is a division of the State Department. 
It is reliably reported that fully 70 percent of the employees 
are foreigners, with no allegiance to the United States except 
in the matter of collecting a salary. Yet such persons are per- 
mitted_ to interpret American policy abroad. They are per- 
forming an excellent service for Soviet Russia and willingly or 
unwillingly harming American prestige around the world. 

Stripped of the propaganda and deluge of diplomatic utter- 
ances that are intended to mask the issues, the bald truth is that 
in the years following the defeat of the Axis Powers we have 
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increased our enemies and lost the confidence of many whom the 
domestic propagandists assured us were our staunch friends and 
allies. 

One of those staunch friends was supposed to be Britain. We 
have observed how Britain betrayed its ally, Chiang Kai-shek and 
recognized Communist China. The Washington administration 
followed the initiative taken by Britain and betrayed General 
Mihailovich, the anti-Communist leader in Yugoslavia and helped 
set up the Communist, Tito, who has been receiving millions 
from the U. S. Treasury. In any showdown with the Reds, he 
can be expected to desert us or remain ‘‘neutral’’, 

We lost more prestige and friends after World War II be- 
eause at Potsdam, Churchill, with the concurrence of Truman 
approved the pushing of Poland’s boundaries far across Ger- 
Mmany—an act which caused the expulsion of twelve million or 
more persons of ethnic German origin, confiscating their property, 
of course. Reliable estimates of those who perished in that 
forced migration is placed at two million. 

The Morgenthau Plan to ruin Germany and cripple its in- 
dustry permanently had the sanction of Churchill—our ally— 
and of the Washington administration. It was drafted by a 
Communist agent in our government, Harry Dexter White. The 
division of Germany was according to Soviet plans, to which 
Churchill agreed when six and a half billion dollars in post-war 
aid to England was dangled before him as an inducement. 

A recent official publication of the war department at Wash- 
ington, asserts that General Eisenhower agreed to the plan for 
the occupation of Germany which it is now known was inspired 
and implemented by the Soviet. 

The first step toward salvaging our national prestige and aiding 
in the establishment of a free world, economically and politically, 
is to make an honest admission of errors in the past. Millions 
of people abroad, in Europe and Asia, know their plight is directly 
due to the aid given the Moscow dominated regimes by the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. 

We are held in contempt by the Soviet and satellites. Our 
impotent leaders laid too much emphasis on the importance of 
the United Nations and too little on the might and principles of 
the United States. 

As a course toward sanity and salvation we must: First, 
educate our people in the importance of saving America by pre- 
serving its sovereignty, the freedom and material resources that 
make our wealth and insure the independence of the United States 
of America. 

Second, we should make it elear to all members of the United 
Nations, collectively and individually, that respect for United 
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States’ rights must be maintained throughout the world. That 
we reserve our inalicnable right to form our policies, foreign and 
domestic and to take individual action as in the judgment of our 
officials, military and civilian, may be deemed necessary for our 
security. 

Third: There should be immediate severance of diplomatie 
relations with the Sovict and Communist dominated regimes that 
persistently violate international laws and the accepted code of 
human rights. There is no need for such abracadabra as the so- 
called ‘‘Genocide Convention”’ which some would foist on our 
“eountry as a treaty agreement, cunningly designed to abreeate 
rights guaranteed us under our Constitution. If that would mean 
the death-knell of the United Nations, so much the better. We 
can then negotiate treaties and pacts with the nations whieh 
make some effort to adhere to the accepted code of Western 
civilization and international law. 

Fourth, renounce all present treaties, executive agreements and 
military compacts which affect the internal laws of our eouczT, 
or which jeopardize the sovereignty of this nation, or deny w 
loyal citizens, at home or abroad, the protection of their mbherexs 
rights of citizenship. In general, repeal all amendments sod 
legislation not in strict conformity with the basic prineiples az 
our Constitution. 

Fifth, outlaw communism and after due notice deport or iIn- 
earcerate all who advocate or promote any form of government 
contrary to the principles of our original constitutional repabl. 

Sixth, pass a constitutional amendment with the provisions snd 
protections of the ‘*Bricker Amendment’’. Also enact leginia- 
tion making it necessary for treaties, executive agreements and 
military pacts to be ratified by two-thirds of all the Senators—not 
two-third of ‘‘those present and voting’’. 

Seventh, overhaul the Immigration Department, taking it from 
the administration-dominated Department of Justice that has eon- 
doned the presence of thousands of illegal aliens in our land, 
and place it under a Congressional commission with power to 
deport those who are undesirable. 

Eighth, insist that the protective provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Law (the immigration legislation) be carried out—with- 
out evasions and privileges to ‘‘favored”’ nations. 

Ninth, oppose all forms of totalitarianism, interventionism. and 
loss of our American independence in super-internationalism, 
world-federalism, or oneworldism—which would probably have 
police power to enforce its un-American cdicts. 


Tenth, promote peace and maintain national defense in the 
traditional Amcrican way, under God, for country and Constitu- 
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tional government, respect for State’s Rights and an enlightened 
nationalism, as opposed to internationalism. 

Any program for peace among nations must accept the moral 
force of right and reject the material force of might. Our peri- 
lous position and that of the world today may he attributed 
Solely to the refusal to recognize moral forees, which may well 
be the reason for the bankruptcy of our forcign policies. 

With the purging from power of the alien affiliated elements 
and political opportunists who have brought us dangerously near 
to national suicide and with the adoption of a rational attitude 
in dealing with other nations there should follow a period in 
which domestic affairs would be brought to normaley. 

That desirable situation will only come when an enlightened 
America is thoroughly and perhaps angrily aroused. America can 
and will then produce intelligent and strong leadership to 
redeem us from the blunders of the past and to challenge the 
Sinister forces of evil that now threaten us. 

Those leaders will stubbornly profess and adhere to the fun- 
damental precepts of Christian civilization as opposed to the 

cious doctrine of Communism or any form of international 
oneworldism. Such leaders will also merit and enjoy the con- 
fidence and support of those who are... for America! 
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